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INTRODUCTION 
My friend, Mr. J. Hall Richardson, has asked me to 


write a few lines of introduction to his book of “‘ Reminis- 
cences.” J do so with the greater pleasure, because I 
know that his life has been an eventful one, and that 
his memories are likely to attract many readers, Mr. 
Richardson, very wisely I think, has chosen not to write 
a formal autobiography, but has contented himself with 
bringing together incidents and episodes of which he 
has had experience in the last half century of crowded 
life. By avoiding a formal biography, Mr. Richardson 
spares the reader that cumbrous series of disconnected 
letters, which usually form the substance of books of 
this kind. 

Indeed there is no reason why Mr. Richardson should 
be “ formal” at all. He has lived a strenuous life, he 
has been the organiser of several new and interesting 
enterprises, and he has a style which has all the merit 
of clearness and efficiency. The book may be opened 
anywhere—the author never failing to give us much 
that is significant and a great deal that is important. 

The headings of the chapters suggest to the reader 
some idea of the matters to which his attention is being 
called. Mr, Richardson has had “‘ Days on the Stock 
Exchange,” and gained some acquaintance with revolu- 
tionary Paris. Peterborough Court has meant for him 
the main interest of his life; but in addition he has 
specialised on one or two topics—“ Charity at Large,” 
as he calls it, Old Bailey experiences, and all the inter- 
esting minutiz which surround famous criminal trials. 
On this latter subject Mr. Richardson is an expert and, 
as he himself tells us, there are few criminal matters 
of general interest in the past which have not been 
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reviewed and carefully analysed to satisfy his dete tive 
instincts. 

I think there are few books which could be found 
more helpful than Mr. Richardson’s to the ambitious 
young journalist. He has before his eyes a pattern as 
well as an encouragement. He will also not fail to 
observe that here, as elsewhere, it is hard work which 
wins the battle. To be a successful journalist is to 
have overcome many obstacles, and to have learnt some 
hard lessons of self-discipline, and to have managed 
to keep, during the years of his career, the ideals of 
youth, untarnished by the experience of his later age. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


FOREWORD 


Turse “ Recollections”? are not an autobiography. 
To some extent they take that form, but, for the most 
part, they concern only that part of my career which 
had to do with the City of London. Fleet Street, of 
course, is an important part of the City, but I have not 
here treated it as the centre of the world at large, as 
I came to regard it, particularly when sent on far distant 
missions, 

My method has not been to deal with events chrono- 
logically, but dates are given as a guide. The “ Recol- 
lections ’? are by no means exhaustive. 

Designedly, although I have included certain criminal 
trials at the original Old Bailey and, incidentally, with 
criminal matters which had special interest to the City, 
I have reserved for another occasion the story of the 
Press-detective work on which I have been engaged for 
fully forty-five years. Indeed, there has been no crime 
of the first rank which has not occupied me, either in 
personal investigations, or in that of others pursuing 
their inquiries under my direction. 

I have some hope that young men who feel drawn to 
journalism may find something to help them by way of 
encouragement and advice in these pages, for very 
frequently an old journalist is asked for his counsel by 
such aspirants to fame in Fleet Street, and an ounce of 
experience is worth a ton of theory. 

Finally, [ regret that I have had to use the personal 
pronoun I so frequently. 


J. H.R. 
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FROM THE CITY TO 
FLEET STREET 


CHAPTER I 
IN THE SIXTIES 


Born within the sound of Bow Bells, I am a Londoner 
—nay, more, a citizen. 

My earliest years were spent in the Ward of Bishops- 
gate Street Without. My father represented it in the 
Court of Common Council. Not that there is much 
to boast of in that, but the position of Corporator 
enabled him to do useful public work. He founded, for 
instance, the Bishopsgate Ward Club. 

Besides, John Richardson was a reformer. He 
numbered among his personal friends Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
Richard Cobden and John Bright. He was useful to 
them all, for he was a public speaker, organizer, and 
popular lecturer, besides being a manufacturer and 
merchant, 

Personally I am proud of my association with Bishops- 
gate Street, because it was in this corner of the City of 
London that Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich 
College, was born; and as years have rolled on I have 
been called upon to do my share of the administration 
of his properties in the hamlet and in St. Luke’s, as one 
of the Estate Governors, and as the representative of 
Dulwich College itself. 

The story then I have to tell is that of a man who for 
nearly the whole of his life has worked within the 
famous City square mile, and has never been for any 
long interval out of sight of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


a 
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I 


I was not quite six years old when, in spirit, 1 became 
a journalist. 

It was in March, 1863—to be exact, on the seventh 
day of that month—when the Danish Princess who was 
in a few days to become the wife of the Prince of Wales, 
entered London, crossing London Bridge, and passing 
westwards by way of the Mansion House and St. Paul’s. 
And on that memorable day I was taken by my mother 
to the front row of a grand stand, situated somewhere 
along the route within the City, but precisely where ] 
cannot say. 

My recollection to this day is fresh—that the arrange- 
ments were considered scandalous. The grand stand, 
on the lower front row of seats of which we had places, 
was a lofty one, approached at the back by steep stair- 
cases. There was an open yard, and on the one side 
: — which speedily ran short of any sort of food or 

rink. 

My imagination still pictures the misery of a child 
getting hungry and still hungrier, of being taken home 
to the grand-paternal roof on Peckham Rye, of the 
grumblings of the grown-ups, of the aggravating and 
appetising smell of steaks grilling and then—of being 
fetched and carried off to bed ! 

History has placed on record the mistakes of that 
day: of the fierce condemnation which befell the City 
Magnates for their insufficient arrangements for securing 
the public safety. But of those civic dignitaries my 
father escaped criticism of that sort. On the contrary, 
he was applauded by a writer in The Daily Telegraph, 
in its issue of March gth, 1863, who set out at length the 
differences which even in that day existed between the 
Police and the Press. 

And as the extract is interesting and illuminating I 
will give it textually : 
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“‘ At Temple-Bar the civic portion of the procession 
was supposed to file up Chancery Lane. The Com- 
missioners of Lieutenancy—always, we presume, in 
consequence of their warrior-like guise—were per- 
mitted to penetrate into Westminster ; but how the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs and their multitudinous 
following got up the lane, or whether they ever reached 
Holborn, or contrived to return to Guildhall, it suits 
not our present purpose to enquire. The gentlemen 
directing the movements of the Royal Escort, and 
who had apparently regarded with an evil eye the 
participation, under any circumstances, of the Cor- 
poration in the procession, had made up their minds 
that they would push westward without any delay. 
On the other hand, the stupid objections of the Home 
Secretary to the Lord Mayor preceding the cortege 
te Paddington, was productive of the very obstruction 
and confusion which Sir George Grey had professed 
himself so anxious to avert. Once past St. Paul’s, 
the procession might have flowed uninterruptedly 
westward, Temple-Bar acting as a natural feeler. 
The crowd in the City had not shown the slightest 
disposition to push into Westminster; but the 
mounted police of the metropolitan force, forming 
six abreast directly beneath the bar, just charged 
over the City frontiers and made a violent assault 
on everybody they could strike or ride down from 
right to left. They were so anxious to prevent any- 
body belonging to the City getting in that for many 
minutes they prevented the Royal Escort from getting 
out, and there was another deadlock, aggravated by 
numbers of inoffensive persons being trampled under 
the horses’ hoofs, kicked, hustled, and nearly crushed 
to death against the inner walls of the bar. Had the 
procession not been thus arbitrarily and senselessly 
cut in twain, this unseemly and disgraceful scene, 
producing a deep feeling of irritation against the 
metropolitan police in the minds of peaceable civilians 
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who had been wantonly assailed need never have 
occurred. Police passes specially empowering the 
holders to pass along the line had been granted to a 
few representatives of the Press by the City and 
metropolitan police authorities, in order that the 
reporters might execute their imperatively necessary 
functions without let or hindrance. In the City the 
passes granted by Captain Hodgson were scrupulously 
respected, and a compact group of reporters, doing 
no harm to anybody, and present only for the purpose 
of rendering service to some millions of the public, 
including the reigning dynasty of these kingdoms, 
trudged peacefully in the wake of the procession. 
Captain Labalmondiere, however, who was got up in 
a wonderful dress reminding the spectator equally 
of a policeman in a pantomime, and the ex-Emperor 
Soulouque, took upon himself the responsibility of 
denying the validity of the passes granted by his 
superior officer, Sir Richard Mayne, and informed 
the representatives of the Press, who were determined 
to do their duty at all hazards, that the Prince of 
Wales had ‘ complained of having a lot of reporters 
about him.’ We do not believe that the Prince of 
Wales ever made so foolish a remark ; but if he had, 
and the reporters had been deterred by Captain 
Labalmondiere’s discourteous ‘ stoppages of the way’ 
from pushing onwards, the Prince of Wales and all 
the Royal Family, and the public in general, would 
have had this morning but a lame, garbled, and 
Imperfect account of the entry of the Princess Alex- 
andra. The Corporation of London understood the 
importance for the Press to pursue their labours 
undisturbed ; and the good sense and public spirit 
of Mr. Richardson, of the Ward of Bishopsgate, 
succeeded in passing a resolution in the reception 
committee, by virtue of which the Press were allowed 
to follow the procession in a landau, and to pass on 
foot, on duly showing their special tickets, from point 
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to point of interest. In the metropolitan district, 
Captain Labalmondiere seemed to be labouring under 
the impression that a narrative of the proceedings 
could be written from the views obtained from Seven 
Dials or the Regent Circus, and, pleading a cock-and- 
bull story about the Prince of Wales, chose to stultify 
the distinct orders of the Chief Commissoner of Police. 
The metropolitan inspectors and constables, however, 
knew from long experience the valuable nature of the 
services performed by the Press, and the trials its 
members have to go through; and Captain Labal- 
mondiere’s rudeness and obtuseness did not, therefore, 
produce any appreciable effect.” 


This was how journalists courageously wrote in those 
early days. This question of Press and police truly 
is perennial, and, in my case, it has pursued me through- 
out my career, but I have not space to detail in the 
present jottings. 


Il 


“‘ Garibaldi”? was a household name in our family. 
My father was an intimate friend of the General: my 
mother was honorary secretary to the committee raising 
a fund for the purchase of his yacht. 

As a boy scarcely seven years of age I well recollect 
the visit to London of the great Italian hero in 1864, 
and it was due to an unfortunate attack of measles in 
our house that Garibaldi, on his way to the Crystal 
Palace, did not pay us a visit. I was the convalescent. 

It was from the bow windows of Lancaster House 
on Peckham Rye I saw the Liberator of Italy—a martial, 
yet benevolent, man, full-bearded with red showing 
beneath his military cloak. He was on his road to the 
Crystal Palace via Forest Hill. He occupied one 
carriage, and in a brake, preceding him, was an Italian 
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band whose members played national airs outside our 
house, whilst the General conversed at the gate with 
my mother, who was a personal friend, not only of 
Garibaldi, but Mazzini, the apostle of liberty, fraternity 
and equality for all nations. 

The visit of Garibaldi to England, his arrival and 
stay in the Isle of Wight, his journey to London, his 
triumphant drive from Nine Elms to Stafford House, 
where he was the guest of the Duke of Sutherland, his 
journeyings into the country, the great reception given 
to him by his friends and sympathisers, all received 
the fullest attention from the newspapers. Few of the 
great people of the day declined to take part. 

My father was joint secretary with John Henry Taylor 
in the City (and in the West End with the Duke of 
Sutherland), and it was my father who, as the mover 
of the resolution of the Court of Common Council, rode 
with Garibaldi to the Guildhall when it was decided 
to offer him the Freedom of the City, and it had the 
signature of ‘‘ John Richardson,” which was attached 
to the first address of welcome. 

There was a huge crowd around the Guildhall and 
poor Menotti Garibaldi was unable to squeeze in. He 
was to have received the gold box instead of his father, 
who made no exception to the rule not to take gifts of 
any kind. 

Suddenly, The Datly Telegraph for one, in a second 
edition (a rare thing in those days) announced that the 
General, after his recent wound at Aspromonte, had 
overtaxed his strength and was returning to Italy in 
a day or two, notwithstanding the long list of engage- 
ments he had entered upon. 

Now this incident was not cleared up until long years 
afterwards, when an authoress, a great friend of my 
mother’s, Isabella Fyvie Mayo, in her recollections, 
disclosed what my father had told her, that Garibaldi 
had been politely warned that he must clear out of the 
country by the Government, at the instance of his 
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enemies in this country, and particularly of the Reform 
Club. The Government had become thoroughly 
alarmed by the heat of the welcome given to a foreigner, 
which was without precedent. England was Garibaldi 
mad. 

Personally, still a little weak in my legs, I recollect 
my father taking me to the offices of The Daily News, 
and in what I still recall as a most comfortable but 
heavily furnished and rather dark editorial sanctum, 
my father communicated to the Editor himself (Mr. J. 
R. Robinson, 1 believe) so much as might be told of 
the real reason for the abrupt termination of the trium- 
phant visit. Lord Palmerston feared political com- 
plications because of the tremendous enthusiasm which 
had been excited throughout England by the presence 
of the red-shirted hero and his sons. Of course, I did 
not know all this at the time, but my father impressed 
upon me that it was a visit I should always remember. 

I have no hesitation in including here some letters 
which my father received from General Garibaldi, for 
one reason because they have never been published 
before, and for the other that they are perhaps typical 
letters rescued from a great number of others that years 
ago were destroyed. And I give them also to show what 
the home atmosphere was in which [ was brought up. 
Further, as I shall relate presently, it was due to one 
of Garibaldi’s generals that I escaped from Paris in 
1870, and I might add that it was due to another of his 
generals that my father was drawn into hopeless mer- 
cantile speculations in Italy. To the correspondence 
I add also letters that passed between Mazzini and my 
mother, 

The first letter, signed and written on his return to 
Italy by Garibaldi, was addressed to my father as 
secretary to the Committee of Reception. F 

** 1864. 
*“ Honourep Sirs, ' 
‘I owe you many thanks for the enthusiasm you 
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have spread thro’ the English people in favour of 
the italian cause. With you there is public opinion 
—this power which I liken to the Queen of the Uni- 
verse, but a power to which too many, alas, prove 
disobedient. .T the goodwill and the influence of 
your government could weigh with the diplomatic 
doings of the Pope’s soldiers, we would all of us thank 
a kind Providence for the results which might flow 
from it: @ flagrant immorality abolished, and the peace 
of Italy—which is part and parcel of the peace of 
Europe—established. 

‘Once more let me tender you my thanks, Gentle- 
men, for what you have tried to do on behalf of my 
country. 

‘Ever yours etc., 
““G. GaRIBALDI.” 


The next letter was dated Caprera, 13th June, 1864. 


“My Dear FRIEND, 

‘* Will you be kind to send all the money to M. Bene- 
detto Cairoli, M.P. at Turin, as we settled before ? 
The new difficulties that you said have arisen I have 
arranged with Mazzini himself. 

“Thanking you for your kindness, believe me, 

‘“‘ Yours very truly, 


“To John Richardson, Esq., 
‘““Member Court Common Council and 
Acting Treas. Garibaldi Reception Fund.” 


“© G. GARIBALDI. 


From Mazzini my mother received letters, and amongst 
them the appended : 


‘“* Mapa, 
“TI have still to thank you for the kind thought 
which caused you to send to me your beautiful poems 


on Garibaldi. 
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“May all the good and brave of your country 
respond to the feelings embodied in them with marks 
of sympathy when the hour will strike—and it may 
be soon—for the redemption of Venice! I say Venice, 
because it is only through the ‘ Queen of the Sea’ 
that we shall be enabled to win the ‘ seven-hilled 
city.’ 

. ‘“*T am, Madam, 

‘“‘ Yours obediently, 
‘¢ JosePH Mazzini.”’ 


Correspondence with Garibaldi continued for some 
years. Thus he wrote: 
¢ Vinci, 
‘“‘7 Agosto, 1867. 
‘Mio caro RICHARDSON, 

*“‘ Ricciotti va in Inghilterra coll’oggetto di far 
danaro per la causa di Roma—TIo spero: che a roves- 
ciare il papato contribuiranno tutti i nostri buoni 
amici. 

“Con caro saluto alla famiglia, 

‘“‘ Dal sempre v™, 
“G. GaRIBALDI.” 


TRANSLATION. 


‘“* My pEAR RICHARDSON, 

“ Ricciotti is going to England with the object of 
getting money for the Cause of Rome. I hope that 
all our good friends will contribute to upset the 
Papacy. 

“With my cordial salutations to the family, 

“Yours always, 
“‘G, GaRIBALDI.” 


And, in French, in the memorable year, 1870, Garibaldi 
wrote from Caprera, his island home: 


‘“* Mon cHer RicuarpDson, 
** Je suis bien peiné de votre prejudice causé par 
mes recommendations. Je n’irai pas en France. 
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‘¢ Mes salutations affectueuses a la famille et suis 


toujours , 
J : “Votre devoué, 


“‘ Caprera, 27th Sept., 1870.” Pa eeALDN, 

Bearing also upon the great Garibaldi question I 
think it will be found that letters from Richard Cobden, 
also to my father, may be of interest. Again, these 
letters have never been published. Between Richard 
Cobden and my father, and for that matter between 
John Bright and my father too, there existed, as I have 
said, the closest friendship. In the case of Cobden, 
his widow became the godmother of a brother who was 
given Cobden as one of his Christian names. 


*¢ Midhurst, 29th March, 1864. 


“My pear Mr. Ricuarpson, 

“TI shall have an opportunity of paying my sincere 
homage to Garibaldi, though it will not be in my 
power to ‘assist’ at the public demonstration in his 
honour. I write this in confidence for your own eye. 
Take care, tf you can, that your pure and dis- 
interested hero is not made use of for political capital 
by those who are looking merely to the interests of 
party. When Kossuth landed in England an attempt 
was made to use him in this way, but he resisted 
successfully. Your hero is as guileless as a child 
when off the battlefield, and peculiarly vulnerable 
to the arts of intriguing politicians in a foreign country. 
I hope he will find himself surrounded by earnest, 
good and sagacious friends. Pray excuse the hint 
from one whose experience in the political world 
does not tend to diminish his mistrust of politicians. 

“‘T remain, very truly yours, 
‘RR. CoppEn. 


“* P.S.—Do not think of your lecture about me and 
my work whilst you have your present work 
in hand, which will tax all your powers.” 
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** Midhurst, 31st March, 1864. 
“My pEAR Mr. RicHarpson, 

“‘ What you say of Garibaldi’s circumstances does 
not surprise me. His poverty, the effect of his noble 
disinterestedness, is his greatest honour! It is on 
such occasions as this that I envy the rich man. 
Nothing would give me more sincere pleasure than 
to be able to place {1,000 privately at his disposal. 
But the numerous claims on my limited means will 
only allow me to offer a mite to the fund, and I should 
perhaps do more harm than good by giving a bad 
example with my humble contribution now. 

‘*‘I write, however, to suggest as the result of 
experience that the only way to raise a considerable 
sum is by liberal ¢ndividual contributions. As a rule, 
no tesitmonial fund reaches a large amount through 
numerous small subscriptions. The difficulty of organ- 
ising such a collection, to say nothing of expense 
and risk of fraud, is insurmountable. Your only 
chance is by taking a few rich men into your con- 
fidence, explaining to them the patriot’s circum- 
stances, and appealing to them to help him in their 
own way—publicly or privately. 

“Mr. Seely, who is both wealthy and generous, 
might perhaps help to reach this class. They who 
give, themselves, have the best claim on others. 
Would not the rich Greeks sympathise with the object ? 
Garibaldi is known to be their friend. 

‘* Believe me, 
‘Yours truly, 
““ R. Coppen.” 


Iii 


In some mysterious way as a lad of seven years of 
age I heard of the sensational murder of Mr. Briggs 
on the North London Railway. There was indeed a 
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catchword passing from mouth to mouth among the 
boys of that day: ‘‘ Who murdered Briggs ? ” 

The late Mr. HL. B. Irving wrote a book on the “ Trial 
of Franz Muller,” in which he recapitulated the story 
of the crime. I think, indeed, he was induced to take 
up this subject by myself. At all events, in the year 
1903, I went over to Paris with him when Charles 
Frohman bodily transported his company, scenery and 
effects of ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton ” to the boulevards, 
for a one night representation, returning to London 
the next day, and missing one night only of the London 
run of Barrie’s piece, which was extremely popular. 

Frohman put us up at the Grand Hotel, and at dinner 
on the day preceding the performance “‘ H.B.” proved 
very entertaining. We agreed to spend the next morning 
together in studying procedure in the police courts. 
Accordingly, Irving and I went across the Seine to the 
Prefecture, and for a long while we were left waiting 
in a lobby. 

lt was an engrossing half-hour to me, for Irving was 
a keen criminologist and was interested in my own 
stories and experiences. Particularly was he curious 
about the Lefroy murder, which naturally led to the 
discussion of the first railway murder in this country— 
that of Briggs—which provided a remarkable precedent. 

When “ H.B.” wrote his book he made an acknow- 
ledgment to The Datly Telegraph for the basis of the 
report of Muller’s trial, and, in his introduction, he 
gave this brief summary of the work of a special corres- 
pondent of this paper in meeting Muller at Queenstown, 
on his return in the hands of the police after his flight 
to America. Mr. H. B. Irving wrote: 

“‘The Etna arrived at Queenstown on the evening 
of September 15, 1864. A representative of The 
Daily Telegraph visited Muller in his cabin and found 
him quite cheerful. On his undertaking, willingly 
given, that he would cause no trouble, the officers 


had dispensed with the use of hand-cuffs. The young 
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man seemed greatly interested in a school of por- 

poises, and pointed out some cows on the Irish coast, 

which could only have been descried by a man of 
extremely good sight. 

‘‘ Muller was reading ‘ David Copperfield’; he had 
been given ‘ Pickwick ’ at the beginning of the voyage, 
and he had enjoyed the book so well, especially the 
trial of Bardell v. Pickwick, that he had asked for 
another work by the same author. His conduct 
throughout the voyage had been exemplary, and he 
alluded with evident pleasure to the fact that as a 
prisoner on the Eina he had enjoyed much better food 
than on the Victoria.” 

The Victoria was the sailing ship which had carried 
Muller to America. The police officers sent to arrest 
him had travelled by a steamer which left Liverpool 
five days after the Victoria and arrived at New York 
three weeks earlier, during which period New York 
had become nearly as interested as London in the 
arrival of Muller. 

As Irving points out, the proceedings of the police 
on this occasion were in some respects similar to those 
employed by them in the capture of Crippen. 

Of course, every man in Fleet Street conversant with 
the history of the former editor of The Daily Telegraph, 
Sir John Merry Le Sage, knows that he was the represen- 
tative of that paper who met Muller at Queenstown. 
It was, in fact, the first big job that had fallen to his 
Share since he joined the paper in the previous year, 
1863, and, as one who called that journalist ‘‘ Chief ”’ 
for some forty years, I would say that “‘H.B.” gave a 
fair summary of the article which Le Sage wrote, although 
at that period of his career, when he was fresh from 
The Western Morning News, his name did not include 
the “ Le.”? In fact, it was a tradition in Fleet Street, 
passed from mouth to mouth among the old stagers, 
that carved in the benches of the police court at Ply- 
mouth was the name “ Jack Sage.’”’ Indeed, although 
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it was some years after he acquired the name of the 
famous Frenchman, some of his old colleagues ir Fleet 
Street, in my hearing, used to call him Sage. 

T. P. O’Connor once told me that when he was acting 
as sub-editor on The Daily Telegraph during the Franco- 
German war, he and the other sub-editors began to 
notice that the signature of the chits coming up from 
what would now be called the News Editor, suddenly 
changed to Le Sage, which afterwards became in Fleet 
Street almost a household word. So it may have been 
subsequent to 1870 that the change took place and 
was, perhaps, suggested by his experience in Paris 
during the days of the Commune. It was certainly a 
very happy idea to resume an old family name, for in 
my opinion the name by which a journalist is known 
is half the battle. 


Sir Joun Le Sace’s Own Story 


In his own words I am enabled to give Le Sage’s own 
record of the Muller murder ; 


‘There was a celebrated murder on the North 
London line, the victim being a Mr. Briggs and the 
alleged murderer a young German named Muller. 
The story attracted a great deal of public attention, 
particularly as Muller had got away. I remember 
that 1 was put on to the murder and I interviewed 
the people with whom Muller had lived. It was 
faa that he had gone to America, and when he 
was arrested there he was sent for and brought back. 
I was sent to Queenstown to meet the Etna, on which 
he was brought home in charge of a police inspector. 
I boarded the Fina at Queenstown and went to see 
the captain and afterwards I met the inspector. He 
1 There is, however, in the minute books of the Press Association an entry 


that John M. Le Sage was a candidate for the managership in 1869. He did, in 
fact, manage, as a “side line,”’ the National Press Agency. 
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was very polite, and took me into the cabin where 
Muller was. I travelled with them all the way to 
Liverpool, and I had several opportunities of having 
a chat with the suspect. I remember that Muller 
was reading Dickens, and we discussed the book; he 
also pointed out features of the coast line as we passed 
up the Irish Sea. We arrived at Liverpool about 
nine or ten in the evening. In these days what would 
a newspaper man have done? Remember, I had 
particulars of the man’s history, knew the case, and 
had personally chatted with the prisoner. A news- 
paper man now would have put columns of matter 
on the wire. When I arrived, I remember debating 
whether I should venture to send perhaps a hundred 
words or not. I had no authority to do so, and in 
those days the telegraph was never used, or very 
rarely, for newspaper purposes. I took it upon 
myself to send a very brief message to the effect that 
the prisoner had arrived, and I got into the train, 
and on the way up, wrote a very long account for 
my paper. I arrived between three and four o’clock 
in the morning, and when the story came in it was 
decided to publish a second edition. Such an incident 
would be unheard of in these days. There was I, 
with the whole of the story to myself, a story which 
had attracted a vast amount of public interest. Yet 
no more than a brief hundred words was sent to London 
by wire. 

‘* | was at the trial, which was taken by two judges, 
Baron Martin and Chief Baron Pollock. Muller, I 
remember, was a very good looking young fellow. 
He was convicted, and Baron Martin as the junior 
judge, sentenced him to death. I was present at 
the execution, which was one of the outdoor exe- 
cutions at the Old Bailey. I was admitted to the 
quadrangle, and so was close to the scaffold. I 
recall that afterwards there was a dispute as to 


whether Muller had admitted his guilt on the scaffold. 
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There was a conversation between the condemned 
man and the chaplain on the scaffold, but iuller 
spoke in German, and it was not known whether he 
actually said he was guilty or not guilty. I was 
within three or four yards of him, and I fancied from 
his demeanour, as he whispered to the chaplain, that 
he admitted his guilt. I might say there was no 
doubt whatever about his guilt. Modern executions 
are got through much more rapidly than those of 
that period. Nowadays only a few seconds elapse 
from the time the man leaves the condemned cell 
until he is dead. Then the executioner had to go 
down underneath the scaffold to draw the bolt, and 
there was usually a very painful interval until the 
drop fell. The public executions were very revolting. 
There were dreadful howling mobs all round the 
scaffold ; there were scenes of excitement and drunken- 
ness, for the public houses were crammed with people 
from an early hour.’’ 

Young Sage, as he then was, was by no means the only 
reporter at Newgate charged with the unpleasant task 
of witnessing the execution. A much better known 
man than he was Matthew Soulsby, who acted for The 
Times. He was the father of the Sir William Soulsby, 
who for fifty years or more has been private secretary toa 
succession of Lord Mayors, and on his jubilee was the 
happy recipient of a handsome testimonial. He him- 
self had assisted his father at the Old Bailey, and at 
what is now called the New Central Criminal Court 
his brother is still to be seen. 

Sir William Soulsby not long since wrote to me as 


follows : 
‘“‘ The Mansion House, 
“London, E.C. 
“ April 21, 1925. 
‘“ DEAR Mr. RicHarpson, 
“‘ It was my father, Matthew Soulsby, who reported 
the trial and execution of Franz Muller in 1864. 
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‘‘ At the execution Muller said something to the 
German clergyman who was in attendance on him. 
My father asked the latter afterwards what he had 
said, and the clergyman wrote down in my father’s 
note book the words ‘Ich habe es gethan,” meaning 
‘J did it,’ or ‘ I have done it.’ (I write from memory 
and my German is negligible). 

‘I wrote this to Henry B. Irving, who was a great 
criminologist, and he published my letter in one of 
his books, though, doubtless from my bad hand- 
writing, he gave my name as ‘ Snelsby.’ 

‘‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘ WILLIAM SOULSBY.” 


According to Irving’s account, Dr. Capell, the German 
Lutheran Minister, who had many times pressed the 
murderer to admit his guilt, said to him in his last 
moments : 

‘“‘ You are not guilty?” 

To which Muller replied: ‘‘ God knows what I have 
done.” 

Dr. Capell: ‘‘ God knows what you have done; he 
also knows that you committed this crime,” and Muller 
replied ; 

‘* Ja, ich habe es gethan.” 

Irving seems to have derived his information from a 
correspondence appearing long years ago in the Sporting 
Times, when the name of Soulsby was spelt Sarlsby, 
which accords with Sir William’s recollections. 


Points oF RESEMBLANCE 


There were remarkable points of resemblance between 
the crimes of Muller and Lefroy Mapleton nearly twenty 
years later. I reserve the story of Lefroy for another 
book, but here let me say: 
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(1) In both cases the murder took place in a railway 
carriage, and the victims had evidently been riarked 
down. Briggs, who was murdered by Muller, was chief 
clerk to Robarts and Company, bankers of Lombard 
Street. Gold, who was done to death by Lefroy, was 
a respectable retired gentleman who met with his fate 
in a first-class railway carriage on the Brighton line. 
In the first case the victim was still alive when he was 
found on the North London Railway; in the latter 
the body of Gold was found many miles away from 
Merstham Tunnel where the struggle started. 

(2) Muller had evidently used the walking-stick of 
Briggs. Lefroy had a revolver and apparently used a 
knife. 

(3) Muller took a watch and chain from Briggs, and 
he made the fatal mistake of exchanging hats, leaving 
his own behind, and as a point of police detection 
the matter was easy. 

Lefroy also took a watch and chain from Gold, and 
he stuffed them into his shoe, making the ridiculous 
explanation to the police that he had done so for 
safety. 

(4) Muller fled and evaded the police. Lefroy also 
fled, but instead of leaving the country he took refuge 
in Stepney, where he remained hidden for over a week. 
He was then discovered through a letter addressed to a 
man who knew him when he was a clerk in a city 
office. 

(5) In both murders the public were vastly interested, 
and it is curious that in the case of Muller The Daily 
Telegraph published a leading article wherein the public 
were warned not to form a premature judgment against 
Muller. As regards Lefroy, Irving points out that it 
was the portrait of Lefroy in The Daily Telegraph, seen 
by his landlady, which led to his arrest. I obtained 
that portrait. 
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I well recollect the days of the Garotter, and the 
dreadful stories of his doings which were circulated in 
1866. I associated this terror with the stories which 
my old nurse, one Sarah Judd, who lived in Troy Town 
(real names these !), told me of the days of the highway- 
men who haunted One Tree Hill, so that good folk going 
over the hill to Sydenham had to be escorted by a 
guard. 

Then, too, I have a clear memory of the ravages of 
the Cattle Plague in 1866, and somewhere about that 
year the visitation of cholera in the East End, where my 
uncle, the Rev. Thomas Richardson, a clergyman, used 
a certain specific among the poor of St. George’s-in-the- 
East with wonderful results. Unfortunately it has been 
lost. 

I recollect 1866 for another reason. Benjamin Faudel 
Phillips was Lord Mayor and to the Juvenile Ball at the 
Mansion House we children were invited. A maiden 
aunt always used to recall with pride that on that 
occasion she danced with the Lord Mayor’s son, George 
Faudel Phillips, who many years later on became Chief 
Magistrate and married Mr. Levy’s daughter. 

I have one other vivid recollection of my boyhood’s 
days. It was on the last day of December, 1866—one 
Sunday—that I saw at the distance of Goose Green, East 
Dulwich, the north wing of the Crystal Palace in flames. 
In that fire the Alhambra Court and the whole of the 
Tropical Department, which I well recall, with its pro- 
fusion of palms, gigantic ferns and fountains fell into 
ruin. To some extent it was repaired, but Paxton’s 
design at Sydenham has ever since been marred by an 
awkward gap between the North Tower and the present 
end of the Crystal Palace itself. 

If that boy of nine could have had the veil of the 
future lifted as he gazed upon the Sydenham Hills 
ablaze, what would he have seen ? 


Cc 
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He would have seen that a great part of his working 
life would be spent under that crystal roof, either as 
musical critic, on occasion, poultry expert, reviewer, 
descriptive reporter, or in any other capacity of the old 
time “ all round journalist.””> He would meet Augustus 
Manns, the veteran conductor, and Tetrazzini, and many 
other notabilities of the musical world ; Blondin, on his 
reappearance on his tight rope; Carl Hagenbeck, the 
animal collector, of “ Happy Family ” fame, and many 
more of the entertaining world. He would come into 
close contact and even friendship with a succession of 
secretaries and general managers—to wit, Captain 
Russell, himself a Daily Telegraph man, followed by such 
men as Henry Gillman, George Starr, who came over 
from the States with Barnum and Bailey, and was put 
into the general managership by Joe Lyons and partners 
when they ran the Palace for a while. Starr, the most 
lovable of men, married Zazel, who used to be projected 
from a cannon and had the most serious view of her 
mission in life. She was an amiable woman to the last. 
I knew her well. 

After Starr others, and then Henry James Buckland. 

The little lad, too, would have conjured up a vision 
of the letter to be addressed to him by the then Lord 
Mayor of London in recognition of the services he had 
rendered in “ saving the Palace for the people.” 

But, if the truth were told, no such mirages as these 
entered his mind. Instead he thought of the pink horse 
which he had ridden in the ruined annexe now in flames, 
and the wonders of the automaton chess player with 
those of the Zcetrope, the forerunner of the cinematograph 
of to-day. 

Another event which impresses itself upon my mind— 
it was an event to me—was the first introduction to 
Pitman’s shorthand. I was then ten years of age and 
had accompanied my father to Moorfields, where he was 
lecturing on one or other of the subjects he had made 
his own. 
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I remember that after the lecture a gentleman who 
had been taking a shorthand note of it, came to my 
father and asked for the correct version of certain 
passages. 

The shorthand writer was Henry Pitman, son of Isaac 
Pitman, the inventor of phonography. 

I was much interested. A few days later the first 
treatise on the system came to me from Pitman himself. 
I diligently studied it, got some idea of its principles, 
but years afterwards had to unlearn much of what I had 
acquired, so many changes having been adopted in the 
interval. 

One other landmark of these earlier years was a con- 
tested election, on the open voting system, for the Ward 
of Bishopsgate Street Without. The polling station was 
in the schoolroom adjoining St. Botolph’s, the church 
afterwards identified with the vigorous open-spoken 
cleric ‘‘ Hang Theology ” Rogers. 

Every hour the state of the poll was declared and 
excitement ran high. 

The presiding officer was a famous Deputy Alderman 
in his day, Thomas Scambler Owden. I sat for a while 
by his side and noted how each vote was recorded by 
the clerks on sheets—a long black dab being added 
against each name as the elector directed. The columns 
of marks were easily added up, and so the record could 
be kept up from hour to hour. 

Here is another boyish impression. For the reason 
that a much-valued domestic servant left our house to 
‘join the Mormons,” I formed a very unfavourable 
impression of that sect. 

It was, I think, in the year 1868 that my mother was 
ordered to the beneficial sea air of Margate. Quarters 
were found for the family in a little villa at Garlinge, 
a village outside the town, from which it was separated 
by cornfields. 

In this same house—Guildford Villa—in 1867, Tom 
Robertson, the dramatist (the greatest, some say, of his 
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day) was staying with his two children, and in the second 
week of July of that year he finished the drama, “‘ For 
Love.” He would write most of the day at his desk in 
the bay window facing the sea. One of the two children 
was his daughter Maud, who married in years to come 
one of the sons of Lord Russell of Liverpool. Lord 
Russell was my earliest journalistic mentor and my 
last. 


V 


When I was assisting Sir Campbell Clarke in Paris, while 
he was still the correspondent of The Daily Telegraph, I 
once remarked to him that the French capital would not 
compare with London. Whereupon he retorted: 

‘You love London.” 

Peckham Rye at the period when we removed there 
from Bishopsgate, was a typical suburb. Its common 
was fringed with comfortable villas, except at the 
southern end, and behind the houses were green meadows, 
market gardens and even wheat fields. Our family was 
then so strong that surrounding the patriarchal residence 
of Samuel Straker (whose surname is now borne by 
many printing firms) were, presently, no fewer than six 
families, all closely related, living within a stone’s 
throw of each other. 

It used to be a great treat to be allowed to accompany 
my father to town on Saturday morning, on the top of 
the Dreadnought omnibus, a four-horsed Tilling, built 
like a coach with a “‘ boot ” and driven by a well-known 
whip of that day—Tom Glover, who, in summer, always 
wore a white top hat. 

The ’bus landed us in Gracechurch Street, and thence 
we walked to Bishopsgate Street Without, sometimes 
dropping into Leadenhall Market, for my father was a 
great lover of fowls and often replenished his stock. 
He had a famous pen of Sebright bantams which Sir 
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Benjamin Phillips, Lord Mayor of London in 1866, gave 
to him. 

After a morning spent in the soap works my father 
and I went westwards—generally arriving at Gatti’s, 
then a long narrow saloon, having nothing in common 
with the restaurant of to-day, but famous for its tenpenny 
chops and steaks. Sometimes we did not get so far, 
finding refreshment in an old-type coffee house near 
to Waterloo Bridge. 

In those walks we often passed along Fleet Street, 
and one day my father pointed out to me the somewhat 
dingy frontage of The Daily Telegraph offices, where, 
as he said, ‘‘ they rake in gold all day!” 

It was nothing much of a building, not more pre- 
tentious than the next door premises, still standing, 
although they date back a hundred and fifty years, its 
business offices being on the ground floor, and a narrow 
staircase leading to the editorial accommodation above. 
Still higher up were a set of rooms tenanted by Mr. 
Albert Levy, son of the principal proprietor, Mr. Joseph 
Moses Levy. In later years I grew to know “ Mr. 
Albert ” pretty well, owing to meeting him at dog shows, 
where he exhibited his French poodles, in which he 
specialised. 

My father had no puritanical dislike of the theatre, 
although he had been very strictly brought up. He had 
met Toole, and Wright, I think, and Paul Bedford when 
they played together in theatricals at Crosby Hall 
Literary Institute, which was in existence in 1860. He 
knew, too, Nelson Lee, the proprietor of the City of 
London Theatre, where I once saw a pantomime and was 
presented to Lee. It was a famous house in its day and 
Charles Mathews, who had been “‘ farmed ” from E. T. 
Smith, was paid on one engagement {500 per month. 
Lee, who had himself been a harlequin, was the successor 
of Richardson, whose show he took over. He introduced 
to London a famous clown, whom he re-christened Paul 
Herring ; his real name was Bill Smith. 
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My other early recollections of the stage are those of 
visits to the Crystal Palace, where pantomimes were 
produced by E. T. Smith, and once, I think, I saw a 
ballet at Covent Garden—which rather startled me by 
its nudity. 
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CHAPTER II 
PARIS—LONDON, 1870 


Ear y in 1870, when I was not yet thirteen years of age, 
my parents, having designed me for a commercial life, 
determined that I should receive the rest of my educa- 
tion on the Continent. My mother herself had been 
brought up in a French pensionnat at St. Omer. 

Accordingly, I crossed the Channel in one of those 
sturdy old boats of the Foam class (it may have been 
the Foam herself), wonderful old packets, seaworthy, 
but taking two or three hours in battling with the waves 
between Dover and Calais. They were stiff little paddle 
boats, and as they sank into the trough of the waves, 
a steam pipe at the side of the funnel emitted a loud 
shriek. 

To a lad, travelling to Paris in those days was in 
itself a great experience, but the gentleman in whose 
charge | was, did not permit me to remain long in the 
capital, Next day he took me at once to St. Germain- 
en-Laye, where I was entered as a pupil in a French 
school. 

I will pass over those days, except to say that Paris 
was always a lure. St. Germain has, as everybody 
knows, a most lovely terrace with a wood at the back ; 
between the terrace, which extends a mile and a half, 
and the winding Seine two hundred feet below, there 
were vineyards stretching to the Aqueduct at Marly, 
and, in middle distance, the grim but silent Mont 
Valérien, one of the out-lying forts, and beyond was 
the aura of Paris in the glittering sunlight which fell 
also upon the river. The terrace itself was flanked 
on one side by the Pavilion of Henry IV. and the Chatcau 
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Museum, faced by the church which the French always 
used to point out to me as containing the body of, *hey 
said, ‘‘ one of your own kings.” 

James II. certainly lived at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
in the Henri Quatre Chateau for a dozen years of his 
exile, and he died therein 1701. [tis his monument, not 
his tomb, in the church. It is of white marble, and 
was erected by George IV. and restored by Queen 
Victoria. 

The railway station was in a corner just below the 
level of the forest. Charcoal burners in picturesque 
camps worked amongst the trees, and in the sunlight 
lizards crept in and out of the stone walls. There was 
the broad Avenue des Loges through which one day 
I saw the Emperor Napoleon III. and the Empress 
drive in their barouche. That was not long before the 
Emperor himself was a prisoner and the Empress had 
fled to England. 

My parents used to send me The Daily News, which 
presently became, as far as I could tell, the sole source 
of information the town had of the progress of the 
Prussian troops towards the capital. When war first 
broke out the authorities posted up bulletins on the 
wall of the railway station, but for a few days only, as 
presently they were stopped. The barracks were 
emptied, the town was depleted of its youth, and schools 
went into premature vacation ; and in my own fension- 
nat the only two scholars left were myself and a Prussian 
boy. It was rather curious and somewhat of a shock 
to my feelings that the Prussian boy was always more 
popular with his French schoolfellows than the English. 
There were two other English boys in the school at 
that time. The French used to twit us with Waterloo, 
and they alleged that, but for Bliicher, Wellington 
would have been beaten. 

The boys’ school had in association with it, under 
the same proprietorship, a girls’ school, and it soon 
became a hospital for the wounded. 
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Trains of cripples, soldiers with bound-up heads or 
minus arms were unloaded in the railway station. 
Nothing came to me from home, but one day I received 
from Paris a letter from General Casarini. He had 
been one of the generals serving under General Garibaldi, 
and as a friend of my father, who himself was a friend 
of Garibaldi, he wrote: 


“You have a chance of getting home if you come 
to me at once.” 


This was in the second week of September—the 
Empire had fallen. On September 4th, the infuriated 
populace had invaded the Tuileries, and the Empress 
Eugénie, who fled from it, turned to an American for 
shelter—to Mr. Evans, her dentist. He did not fail 
the poor lady. The Empress of the French, after an 
anxious day, actually quitted Paris on September 5th, 
in the morning. Travelling post haste, relay by relay, 
at the solicitation of Mr. Evans, Sir John Burgoyne 
decided to take her from Deauville to England in his 
pleasure yacht, the Gazelle. The Empress embarked at 
midnight to escape observation. At seven o’clock the 
following morning she left the shores of France in a 
violent gale, which shook the frail craft, scarcely fifty 
feet in length, until she was like to founder. But the 
Empress reached Ryde in safety and rejoined the Prince 
Imperial at Hastings on September 8th, a broken woman 
without change of clothing, having been totally un- 
prepared for the tempestuous voyage which had lasted 
four days. 

I sought the headmaster, but he himself was away 
from St. Germain, and it was not until the next morning 
that he gave me permission to go in search of my friend 
in Paris, with money enough to pay my single railway 
fare and a ’bus fare or two, with no baggage except, 
as I recollect, a new umbrella. 

The journey of a dozen miles or so from St. Germain 
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to Paris was then performed in double-decked railway 
carriages, not unlike the L.C.C. trams of to-day, -xcept 
that the seats on the roof were open to the air. fim this 
point of view I was able to see the long, straight roads 
leading from the environs of Paris ; they were crowded 
almost continuously with every description of vehicle 
drawn by horses, mules and donkeys. Farm carts 
and waggons were piled high with domestic furniture, 
and the small farmers and peasants who owned them 
followed on foot behind, whilst their wives and children 
were perched insecurely amongst the chattels. 

I was not unfamiliar with Paris because on Thurs- 
days—a holiday with the school—on my earnest solicita- 
tion [ had been permitted to spend the whole of the day 
by myself in Paris, on the understanding that I wrote 
home an account of my doings. There was only one 
injunction, and that was that I should take my déedner 
at the Café Richard in the Palais Royal. I went all 
over Paris in those weekly visits, and in that way became 
acquainted with the treasures of the Louvre, Luxembourg 
and the other museums. 

One day I had a fancy to go to the top of the Colonne 
de la Bastille, then to the top of the Tour de St. Jacques, 
and to the summit of the Colonne Vendéme ; this, of 
course, was in the days before it was razed to the ground 
and re-erected. I also climbed all the steps leading 
to the highest point of Ndtre Dame, likewise to the 
loftiest platform of the Panthéon, and to the top of 
the Arc de Triomphe. 

I recall some amusing incidents of my wanderings 
in Paris. There was the day, for instance, when the 
gardten at the Arc de Triomphe, at the top of the stairs, 
demanded a “‘ fee for the View.” I handed him a franc 
and asked for the change. ‘‘ The change,”’ he cried, 
with a magnificent gesture, ‘‘ will be given you below! ” 

On another hot afternoon I had gone into a fashionable 
confectioner’s near the Louvre—one of those resplendent 
places, where the chocolates are treated with the respect 
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due to diamonds, and there J had purchased, to the 
amazement of the saleswoman, the smallest section of a 
crystallized orange. 

Next door there was a café. At one of the round 
tables sat a bluff Englishman and his wife. Neither 
could speak a word of French, but with the cool assur- 
ance of the Britisher, thought English was good enough. 

Apparently, their waiter was bewildered. 

‘Une chaise!” he cried, ‘‘ mais voila, monsieur et 
madame, voici votre chaise.” Whereupon he brand- 
ished over his head a chair. 

‘“My dear!” murmured the little Englishwoman, 
“do be careful. These French people are so reckless.” 

I saw the difficulty, and timidly I approached. 

‘“‘It is a chaise you want, sir,” 1 said. 

The Britisher glared at me, for his type never likes 
to be corrected. 

‘“‘] said so, boy,” he growled. ‘‘ A chaise.” 

‘“¢ But not a chair—you see chaise is French for chair ”’ 

‘“‘ How absurd these French people are,” said the 
wife. ‘* Just fancy, my dear—a chaise is a chair.” 

“May I tell the waiter what you require?” I asked. 

‘Certainly ; why didn’t you do so at first.” 

“Une voiture de place, please,”’ I explained. 

A broad smile overswept the waiter’s features. 

‘“‘Certainement, petit bon homme,” he responded. 
““Cocher—une voiture de place pour monsieur et 
madame.” 

When I left the Britisher he was still growling, and 
he forgot to thank me. 

I knew my Paris. Consequently, when I saw the 
address given to me was Boulevard Richard le Noir, I 
had an idea of its whereabouts. I walked from the 
Gare de St. Lazare to the Place d’Opéra, at the corner 
of which on the boulevard, I mounted a ’bus. I noticed 
that the Imperial Eagles on the frontage of the Opera 
House were draped with dirty cloths. The ’bus went 
eastwards and the city seemed to be full of life, but I 
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heard casually that the barricades were still up in the 
side streets leading in the direction of the Bourse. 

The Boulevard Richard le Noir extended from the 
open space which used to be called the Place du Chateau 
d’Eaux (afterwards République) to the Place de la 
Bastille, which is a wide open space different in char- 
acter from the other Paris boulevards, very often used 
for fairs. The column was decorated with a number of 
little flags stuck about it like the flags the English put 
on plum puddings. 

You can imagine a boy’s despair when he found the 
number given to him was non-existent. Where that 
number should have been was a hoarding masking 
some unfinished building. 

With only a few sous in my pocket and at a complete 
loss, [ had some thought of finding out where the British 
Ambassador lived, as being the only person in Paris 
who could help me. I wandered up and down the 
trottoiy and at last summoned up courage to seek the 
assistance of a passer-by, an old woman. She was very 
sympathetic and gathered a little crowd, and presently 
one of the number said: ‘‘ Why, here is a loose board,” 
and he pulled the board aside so that I was able to get 
through the hoarding. 

There was a long yard on the side of which were 
buildings half completed, the rooms filled with provender 
of all kinds, and live stock—sheep, goats, rabbits and 
poultry—but no sign of a habitation. I wandered down 
in greater despair to the bottom of the yard, and there 
was a diminutive house with a lady tek at the window. 

To my relief she proved to be the wife of the General. 
She was a typical Italian lady, dark, with lustrous eyes 
and a sweet voice. She bade me come in. She, her 
servant and two children, with her husband, had left 
their home at Vincennes, had brought with them a few 
belongings, and had availed themselves of the hospitality 
of the owner of the house, who allowed them half of it. 
The two children, little boys, were recovering from 
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smallpox. It was getting late, and it was not long 
before the General came from his place of business. He 
said: ‘*I believe there is a train to-night leaving for 
the coast.” 

So once more on the top of a ’bus we went westwards 
to the Gare St. Lazare, as the train was expected to 
travel to Dieppe. Paris had become still more animated. 
At what is now known as the Place de la République 
there were poles erected with long streamers like the 
arms of a giantstride, and round them danced in perfect 
frenzy the people flocking from the eastern quarters. 
I had not read Carlyle at that time, nor Dickens, but 
similar scenes were pictured by both of them. 

In later years I identified the dance I saw in the 
Place de la République with ‘“‘ La Carmagnole,” which 
[ do not suppose had been seen since the days of the 
Revolution, when it was imported from the provinces 
as a country dance. 

Paris was full of music, one heard continuously ‘‘ La 
Marseillaise ” and another popular air, ‘‘ Amour de la 
Patrie.” The latter had, in St. Germain, at all events, 
silenced what up to that time had been the most popular 
ditty, ‘Les Pompiers de Nanterre.” 

I found there was grave suspicion in the air because 
of the conversation with my friend who spoke English, 
as all Italians will when they get a chance. [I replied 
in French which I then found easier to my tongue ; 
there was quite an altercation on the top of the ’bus 
because of the use of a foreign language by the Italian. 
When we got to the railway station it was only to learn 
that there was no train, so we retraced our steps to the 
Boulevard Richard le Noir, and to the little house where 
that night I slept. 

Next day the General said to me: ‘‘ You may have 
to stop with us during the siege or you may be able to 
get away to-night.” 

He took me to his place of business, which was a 
musical instrument factory. Whilst there, I talked 
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to a little French boy who was gloating over a long 
holiday in prospect, and was preparing his fishing lires 
for angling in the Seine. Two French Poilus in long 
blue coats were billetted upon the firm, who had to find 
them quarters. They seemed to be quite simple, 
innocent peasants, bewildered by their surroundings. 

That evening the General robbed his store of five- 
franc pieces of sufficient silver, kept in a three-cornered 
cupboard, to pay my fare to Boulogne—a train actually 
was to start. 

The boulevards had become still more congested. 
The National Guard, with new accoutrements and 
glittering rifles, but marching in boots which were aiter- 
wards found to be shod with brown paper, were pro- 
ceeding to the walls of the city. The General put me 
into a first-class compartment in which there were two 
English gentlemen. It was very late at night, but the 
journey was uneventful until Créil, where there is a 
great railway bridge. The train was halted, and with 
great distinctness in the quietude of the night I heard 
the exclamation of the railway men. 

‘“*To-night,” they said, ‘after the train has got 
through, the bridge is to be blown up.” 

That was actually done. The date was September 
12th. 

The two English gentlemen chatted together, and one 
said: ‘‘ Did you hear what happened to Sala?” 

The name of Sala was familiar to me, as also was that 
of Archibald Forbes, whose despatches in The Daily 
News I had often translated for the benefit of a lonely 
assistant-master who had remained at the school after 
the staff had left. 

Sala, in his “‘ Life and Adventures ’—a book which, 
by the way, even in those days brought him {2,500— 
tells the story in great detail, and relates that on the 
night of September 3rd, he was at the Café du Helder, 
and was preparing to return to the Grand Hotel, when 
he was denounced as a Prussian spy, dragged to a police- 
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station in the Bonlevard Montmartre, knelt upon, 
buffeted, scratched, and had his hair torn out by handfuls. 
One man tried to bite him; another kicked him. At 
4 a.m. he was taken to the Central Police Station, with- 
out food, and next morning was examined by the Com- 
missary of Police. Apparently the “ affair’? had arisen 
because Sala had been speaking to an artist at the Café 
du Helder where he had shown him some sketches 
taken in Chili and Peru. In the end Sala regained his 
liberty with the assistance of Lord Lyons at the British 
Embassy. When he got back to the Grand Hotel after 
violent attacks of hysterics, he saw from his window a 
portion of the fagade of the Grand Opera House, which 
in 1870 bore the inscription in large gilt letters: 
““ Academie Imperiale de Musique.” “I _ could 
see,” he says, ‘‘ perched very high a workman who 
was busily employed in scraping and digging out 
the word ‘Imperiale’ and substituting for it 
‘ Nationale.’ ” 

Whether Sala was still at the Grand Hotel to which 
he went after his release, 1 do not know; but I have 
an idea that he had left Paris for Geneva. The Grand 
Hotel was over the Café de Paris, and in after years that 
particular café and hotel had peculiar interest for me, 
as being the scene of some striking experiences. It 
was in this hotel that I saw Sala, not long before his 
death, for the last time. 

To continue my own narrative of my escape from 
France. When the train arrived at Boulogne there 
was no boat, so it went on to Calais, and there, rocking 
at the pier, a fierce gale blowing, was one of the sturdy 
little boats of which I have spoken. At the gangway 
they asked for my passport. I said in French: “I 
have none.” No question was asked. I was allowed to 
go on board, and I remained on deck in the dead of night, 
having parted with a few of the francs that the General 
had given me for the loan of oilskins. They protected 
me badly for, after a stormy passage, when I got into 
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the train at Dover my boots were full of water and [ took 
them off to empty them. 

When about seven in the morning I presented myself 
at the bedside of my mother, who was then in the first 
stages of a fatal illness, you can imagine her delight. 


II 


During my few months in France family matters had 
been reaching a crisis and when the war was over there 
was no prospect whatever of my returning to St. Germain. 
My father, as I have said, was a public man, one whose 
name is still remembered in the Corporation of the City 
of London. He was a manufacturing perfumer with 
premises in Bishopsgate Without, but not being content 
with refining soap he had been tempted to embark in a 
general merchant business, with a certain general of 
Garibaldi’s army as a partner, in Italy. I recollect that 
to Bishopsgate Street came great quantities of old boots 
and rancid butter. With the strain of these complicated 
transactions, ending in financial embarrassment, my 
father’s health gave way. 

To Bishopsgate Street daily I went, doing odd clerical 
work and at the same time picking up the chemistry of 
perfumery. 

To my father’s office came all sorts of political cranks, 
for he had, as a public lecturer, identified himself with 
the cause of distressed peoples, including the Poles. To 
him came the wastrels which every great war seems to 
produce. 

One of the upper floors of No. 30, Bishopsgate Street, 
was occupied by a solicitor named Mayo. Mr. Mayo 
had married Isabella Fyvie, who was the intimate friend 
of my mother, who, whilst health lasted, used to spend 
a day with her every month, snatched from the cares of a 
large family. My mother was a poetess and of artistic 
temperament. 
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The career of Isabella Fyvie I need not recall—she 
was a remarkable woman. She died in 1910. She 
started life as a law copyist helped by her friend, Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. Her literary career began with verses sent 
to Dr. James Macaulay, then editor of The Sunday at 
Home, a publication, by the way, to which in later years 
I myself contributed. Just three years before the period 
of which I am writing, that is, in 1867, when she was only 
twenty-four—a younger woman than my mother—Mr. 
Alexander Strahan, who had already published some of 
her verses in The Sunday Magazine, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Guthrie, invited her to write a series of papers under 
the title of ‘‘ The Occupations of a Retired Life.” She 
adopted for that purpose the pen name of Edward 
Garrett. This was the critical moment of her career. 
I should like to quote from her recollections the account 
of her visit to John Ruskin at his house on Denmark 


Hill: 


“Mr. Ruskin, who wore his usual blue stock, 
harmonising so well with his pure and fresh com- 
plexion, was very cheerful and communicative. I 
think he decidedly liked Mrs. S. C. Hall, and he chatted 
merrily all through lunch, discussing pictures and 
books, and talking of Sherwood Forest. He spoke, 
too, of sunsets, and of how few people watched them, 
teasing one of the young ladies, who had not noticed 
an exquisite glow on the preceding evening, because 
she had been buying a dress. I was only too happy 
in my belief that I had escaped all notice, till suddenly, 
after lunch was over, and we had retired to the other 
room, Mr. Ruskin, by a quiet remark, let me know 
that he remembered how I came to bethere. Then he 
added a few words—not of counsel nor of criticism, 
and certainly not of compliment as that is generally 
understood, but words which sank straight into my 
heart and made themselves at once into an aspiration 
and an inspiration whose power I have felt through 
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all my life. I am happy that I was afterwards able 
to thank him for those words.” 


Slipping over a good many years let me recall my 
personal impressions of Ruskin. He was making a 
very rare appearance on the public platform. This was 
in the eighties. It was at the Marlborough Rooms in 
Regent Street, and the hall was crowded, The reporters 
were squeezed into a recess at the side of, but at some 
distance from, the speaker—a most difficult position 
when the orator was of Ruskin’s temperament, which 
seemed to communicate itself to his audience, as he 
stood before them, shaggy creature, all nervous energy 
as he was. 

His subject was the Lord Mayor’s Show on November 
oth, when the journey from the City to Westminster 
was made by water. For many years I recollect the 
Maria Wood, the old civic barge, but Ruskin spoke of 
other craft. 

The reporters were non-plussed. They could not 
“take” the nervous periods of the great art critic, and 
they deputed me to advance to the low platform on 
which Ruskin was speaking. 

I did so and meeting with no rebuff knelt at the feet 
of the author of the “ Stones of Venice,” and went back 
to my colleagues with notes which were presently 
common property. 

Then came the sequel. 

Somewhat incautiously when I returned to the chief 
sub-editor with my copy, I admitted to a feeling of 
disappointment that the enterprise had not yielded better 
material. The chief “sub” was a blustering but genial 
Irishman, who, possibly, may not have heard of Ruskin 
in his life. When the hour of the night came to slaughter 
the innocents, in other words to cut down matter for 
which there was no room, Ruskin went by the board. 
On the following morning my paper was the only daily 
minus a report, and I had the melancholy satisfaction of 
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knowing that all ‘its contemporaries, without exception, 
had published the account which I myself had dictated. 

Young Mr. Mayo, the solicitor, obtained some of his 
clients through the introduction of my father ; amongst 
them was a man of colour who called himself the Comte 
de Nau. I do not know what his particular swindle 
was, but I recall him as the first criminal of a long 
catalogue of criminals with whom I have been brought 
into contact—murderers, fraudulent bankrupts, burglars, 
cracksmen, thieves, pickpockets—who have from time 
to time figured in my “ Rogues’ Gallery.” 

The Comte de Nau was frequently kept waiting whilst 
Mr. Mayo was concerned with other business. I was 
brought into touch with him because he spoke French 
only, and I was used as an intermediary. 

One day, whilst we were together in a lower room, the 
man of colour produced a letter written in a lady’s 
hand and asked me for a translation. It was a curious 
thing to request of a lad of thirteen; it was the first 
passionate love letter that leverread. Years afterwards, 
in the columns of a daily newspaper, I saw the history 
of the Comte de Nau set out at length. He had, appar- 
ently, practised for years the art of deceiving women, 
bigamously marrying them, robbing them of their 
property, wherever property was available, and then 
deserting them, and it was the correspondence of one 
of these victims that I was called upon to put into French 
for the villain to read. In after years it was not difficult 
to match from the pages of current history the career 
of this criminal, although he never carried his mal- 
practices to the length of murdering the women whom 
he betrayed. 

It presently dawned upon me that life in a manufac- 
turing business on a small scale did not offer a career, 
and my father agreeing, he sought an opening for me 
elsewhere in the City. In those days nothing could be 
done without influence, but of this there was sufficient. 

One of my father’s friends—then member for the City 
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—was George Joachim Goschen, the man who afterwards 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and cut down 
three per cent. Consols to two and a half per cent. He 
was a power in the world of finance. As will be seen by 
the letter appended, his first thought when I was quite 
a child was the Bank of England and his next the Stock 
Exchange. 


‘“< 66, Mount Street, 
‘June oth, 1865. 
“ DeEaR SIR, 

‘I shall be happy to give Messrs. Clapham Bros. a 
turn, if possible. 

“Tf you will send me your applicant’s name and 
particulars about him, I will try to get him a nomina- 
tion for a clerkship in the Bank of England, but there 
are already so many names on my list that I cannot 
at present mention any definite time for his appoint- 
ment. 

**T remain, dear Sir, 
“Yours faithfully, 
‘““GrEoRGE GOSCHEN.” 


The firm of Clapham Brothers were stockbrokers, in 
Hercules Passage, and the first letter speaks of giving 
them “a turn.” That turn, I always understood, was 
duly accorded. It concerned a gigantic turn over in 
Government stock. It was a small thing, therefore, for 
Clapham Brothers, a few years later, to do their best 
for me. That best was an introduction to a firm of 
jobbers on the Foreign Market of the Stock Exchange— 
Messrs. Hales and Sons, who were the market for Portu- 
guese, in which at some antecedent time John Hales, 
the principal, had made his money. For a while 
afterwards I went to Shorter’s Court and I retained 
connections with Bishopsgate Street Without, by enter- 
ing up the ledger after I left Throgmorton Street. 


CHAPTER III 
STOCK EXCHANGE DAYS 
I 


‘‘ FOURTEEN HUNDRED!” 

How many are left who can recall this familiar Stock 
Exchange cry ? 

It must have died down in the “ eighties,” when the 
mart for stock and shares in Capel Court began largely 
toswellitsmembership. Butin 1872,when lI entered the 
‘‘ House ” for the first time the yell ‘* Fourteen hundred ” 
was raised on each and every occasion when it was 
suspected that a “‘ stranger” had penetrated the sacred 
precincts. 

Yet, not quite sixteen, my first introduction was 
entirely unauthorised. I accompanied old Mr. Bidden 
(of the firm of Bidden and Hopkins) to the Foreign 
Market to my principals, who said: ‘‘ But you have no 
right in here.” 

No stockjobber, however, credited me with being 
the fourteen hundredth member, for it was long a 
tradition that the total on the roll never exceeded that 
number. 

A few weeks later I went before the committee to be 
admitted as an unauthorised clerk. 

‘“‘ How old are you ?”’ the chairman demanded. 

‘Sixteen next month,”’ 

‘Then you must wait until then, my lad.” 

At sixteen I entered and I remained privileged to 
enter the Stock Exchange for seven years. 

There was one journalist who was then a Stock Exchange 
man—F, Carruthers Gould—‘ F. C. G.,”’ the cartoonist 
of the old Westminster Gazette in its “‘ green” days, and 
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aforetime its editor. Those people who possess his 
silhouettes of leading personages of Throgmortor Street 
of those days, done in the style of the artist with the 
scissors who cuts out profiles in black paper, will need no 
description of mine to recall the familiar frequenters of 
Gorgonzola Hall. This was the name then lately applied 
to the new Stock Exchange erected on the site of the 
old—the old I never saw. 

The new Stock Exchange was restricted in size, with 
three entrances only—the principal one in Capel Court. 
There was still the firm of James Capel and Company, 
but they had offices in Throgmorton Street. The 
second entrance was in Hercules Passage, in which the 
offices of Clapham Brothers were—the firm which had, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Goschen, introduced me 
to my employers. Then there was Shorter’s Court, 
where our own office was. Some houses on one side 
were presently pulled down, making room for the 
extension of the Stock Exchange. It also expanded 
toward Throgmorton Street, and acquired a frontage 
there. But at the time I recall the checking of bargains 
had to be done in the open air, in Shorter’s Court. 

In the depth of winter the clerks stood, generally 
without overcoat or hat—it was a foible not to wear 
either—a point of Stock Exchange clerical caste, and 
sometimes the snow was thick on the ground. 

Clerks for stockbrokers and jobbers who had dealt 
with each other on the previous day assembled in a noisy, 
jostling crowd. Although each jobber’s representative 
had his regular pitch, 1t was the practice to disregard 
the fact that everybody knew where he was standing, 
and so it was his custom to call out from time to time 
‘‘ Here Hales ! ” or ‘‘ Here ‘ So and So!’ ” and, if some- 
one in search of him in the throng wanted him, he, too, 
would cry out “‘ Hales!” until he got a reply. As 
everybody was doing this you can imagine the din! 
Yet in the midst of the hubbub the transactions of the 
principals had to be carefully rehearsed in the set 
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formula, say: “I buy five Berthas, or five Doras, or 
five Cream Jugs,” at such and such a price; and the 
other man would respond: “‘ I sell five Berthas, or Doras, 
or Cream Jugs,” and until this interrogation had been 
duly made and confirmed and the entry in each book 
initialled the bargain in Berthas, or Doras, or Cream 
Jugs was not complete. 

I don’t know whether to-day these fancy names for 
certain home railway stocks, or a particular Russian 
security are still retained. I should fancy not. 

In the Stock Exchange itself there was the Consol 
market for English funds, in the wing nearest Capel 
Court. It pushed itself towards the opposite wing of 
the “T” square, or receded accordingly as English 
securities or foreign bonds were in favour. 

My firm was stationed in the foreign market and was 
the acknowledged market in Portuguese bonds, in which 
the partners always had a book. We dealt in Russians 
and Turks also, and many of the Russian loans were 
made in my time, the issuing house being the Roths- 
childs, whilst Turks were chiefly associated with a firm 
which gave the name of “‘ Cohen ”’ to one of the loans they 
placed on the market. 

Two or three little incidents connected with these 
great houses I recall. It happened that on the very first 
day I entered the Stock Exchange office the head clerk 
took me to New Court, the very spot where in after years 
I so frequently visited the offices of the Rothschilds. 
He took with him a “ ticket ” to get a parcel of scrip, 
and this, by some act of forgetfulness, he left on the 
counter, and never perceived his loss until we were in 
Lombard Street. 

“Stay here!” he shouted, and hurried back to New 
Court. 

I was much relieved when he returned, having retrieved 
his scrip, which no one had taken from the counter. 

The other incident related to Louis Cohen and Sons, 
who had bought of our firm a large parcel of Spanish 
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bonds, which were duly delivered. It was our duty 
to receive a cheque to order forthwith, but for some 
reason the partner himself took the bonds across the 
street to the buyers, did not wait for payment, and it 
was forgotten. 

Imagine the consternation when at 4 p.m., after the 
bank had closed its doors, the missing cheque for {30,000 
was sent over. With it one of the principals rushed to 
Lombard Street. Our credit was good. In the ordinary 
course on a “settling day” we had drawn against 
paying-in slips of the same date and were {30,000 short. 
But the bank honoured the overdraft for the night. 

On settling days there was always the greatest activity 
and, particularly, between two and two-thirty o’clock. 
At the latter hour precisely, at each door the waiter— 
the Stock Exchange name for porter—sprang a rattle, 
and that was the signal for the cessation of the delivery 
of bonds. There was the wildest rush up and down the 
Staircases of Warnford, Angel, or Copthall Courts, 
Drapers’ Gardens, Austin Friars, Shorter’s Court, and 
very many other old-world courts and alleys where 
stockbrokers had their offices. 

If a clerk succeeded in throwing down a parcel of 
stock into the office of the man to whom he had to 
deliver it, his firm had the right to payment on the nail, 
although the firm to which the stock was handed might 
not be the last purchaser and would have to find the 
money overnight, and, therefore, was, in Stock Exchange 
parlance, ‘‘ stuck” with it until next day. 

There was no clearing house as yet which, by a central 
system of cross-entries, reduced very considerably the 
passing of one to the other of bonds. That institution 
was formed in my time, and, indeed, I prepared for my 
own firm the first sheet which had to be sent in overnight 
recording all transactions for settlement. It was very 
often the custom for a clerk to carry about the street 
securities of great value, held together simply by a piece 
of red tape. I have frequently borne in this way 
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{80,000 worth of bonds to bearer, which, if they had been 
stolen, could not have been replaced, and the loss would 
have fallen upon the firm, for certainly there was no 
system of insurance. 

I have spoken of the waiters of the Stock Exchange. 
The principal, known as the Head Waiter, had an 
unpleasant duty to perform on occasions when at the 
close of settling day his approach to the central rostrum 
was the signal for instantaneous and oppressive silence, 
and anxiety fell upon all faces. He gave three knocks 
with his hammer and then announced: ‘“ Mr. So and So 
has failed to comply with his bargains.” 

I can recall one occasion when the number of members 
thus ‘“‘ hammered ” was, I think, sixteen or seventeen. 

More or less in the centre of the house the railway 
market was situated, and in the wing which approached 
Throgmorton Street, the dwarfed third side of the 
‘ T ” square, was the American market, known as the 
Erie market. 

A great personality in this market, which was fre- 
quently semi-deserted, was Tom Nickalls, the Erie 
King, a great, burly man with the voice of the ‘* Bull 
of Bashan.’”? His habit was to come into the market 
and bellow, ‘‘ I buy Eries,”’ and the small fry of jobbers 
would gather around him and the price of the great 
American gambling counter of that time was pulled up 
and down as Tom Nickalls dictated. 

When in the course of years, after seven spent in 
Throgmorton Street, I deserted the Stock Exchange 
to start journalistic life in the county of Surrey, I met 
Tom Nickalls in a totally different character, that of 
Master of the Surrey Stag Hounds in full rig. 

I may say that when in later life I was brought into 
contact with members of the Stock Exchange in their 
private capacity, it was somewhat revealing to discover 
little Welbore Ellis (of the since well-discussed firm of 
Ellis and Company, at that time one of the leading 
brokers on the Stock Exchange) was the chief landed 
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proprietor in the neighbourhood of Godstone, Surrey, 
where, at Easter, [ recollect, he entertained his tenay try 
royally. 

Then, too, though I am anticipating, Mr. F. C. Pawle, 
one of the firm of Campion Pawle and Company, of 
Warnford Court, became the art critic of a county news- 
paper which I| founded. 

Again I recollect the gentleman known in the House 
as ‘“‘Sam” Cawston, whom I re-encountered at the 
Mansion House when I was defending The Daily Tele- 
graph South African Fund affairs against the attacks of 
the Under-Secretary of State for War. The proceedings 
became so hot that an adjournment was taken for 
luncheon, at which meal Cawston, who was present, 
had some reminiscent talk with me, and some time later 
I was honoured by a letter from him, asking for advice 
in the disposing of charitable monies he had at his 
command, 

I met, too, in the Jewish circle, largely in connection 
with the affairs of the Jewish Board of Guardians and 
other activities of the community, such men as Nathaniel 
Cohen and F. D. Mocatta. 

The Cohen firm went back very many years, and it 
was my good fortune to be present when the founder, 
a very old gentleman, returned one day to the house, of 
which he still retained membership, and obtained one of 
those rousing receptions in which the Stock Exchange 
occasionally indulges, particularly when members of the 
Royal Family have paid visits of ceremony. But this 
welcome of the return of the veteran was different, 
heartier and more spontaneous in character; it was 
one of those things that live in the memory. 

I must not forget that a notable personality of those 
days, and happily for years afterwards, was J. D. Angle, 
the great referee in all amateur boxing contests, and, 
perhaps, others. Then, too, in the world of sport was 
Slade, the runner. 

During my time in the Stock Exchange “ F.C. G.” 
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made his appeafance. This was Gould, to whom I 
have already referred. From 1872 to 1879 his extra- 
ordinary facility for caricature found expression in a 
number of silhouettes of members of the house. Some 
of them were republished in sheet form for the benefit 
of Stock Exchange charities, and perhaps in the offices 
of the oldest brokers a few may still be found. Gould 
secured the same effect with his brush as the scissors 
artist, who is still to be met with on seaside piers and 
at exhibitions, often suceeds in obtaining. Person- 
alities who have long since passed out of the recollection 
of Throgmorton Street, were the subjects for his pencil. 
Gould had not only an uncanny ability to catch a 
striking profile, but he seized upon the eccentricities 
of pose and even suggested the habit of the man he 
portrayed. As, of course, members of the Stock Ex- 
change are constantly meeting each other from day to 
day and hour to hour, all their little peculiarities are 
known to each other, and Gould’s cartoons or silhouettes, 
cut out of black paper, occasioned great delight. Those 
collectors who have preserved them have practically a 
pictorial representation of the Stock Exchange members 
during the eventful years following the Franco-Prussian 
War.? 

There was one attraction about Stock Exchange 
life in that it provided plenty of leisure between the 
*“‘ Accounts,” particularly when they were what was 
termed ‘‘ Nineteen Day’”’ Accounts. I frankly confess 
that a great deal of my office time was taken up in self- 
education, and as this chapter may be of particular 
interest to young men of the present day, many of whom 
are constantly asking me how they are to get into journal- 
ism, I may recall that there was no such thing as London 
University Extension Lectures, or schools of journalism, 
or even opportunities of obtaining practice in shorthand. 


1Sir Francis Gould died on the first day of 1925, having achieved a great 
reputation as a political newspaper cartoonist and always a kindly big-hearted 
man. 
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It was in the late seventies, the day of the Literary 
Institute and the day of the Penny Readings, in th -ir 
last stages of decline, the day of the Young Men’s 
Societies with their mock Parliaments, of the Birkbeck 
Institute, and of the City of London College. 

I obtained speed in shorthand by reporting the famous 
anecdotal Charles Spurgeon, the scarcely less celebrated 
and eloquent Dr. Punshon, the great Earl of Shaftesbury 
—sincerity itseli—the Rev. Archibald Brown, who was a 
Spurgeon student; the vivid Hugh Price Hughes, after- 
wards founder of the Wesleyan Mission, and many 
others. And I even dared take a note-book into the 
public gallery of the old Law Courts off Westminster 
Hall, whilst, occasionally, I indulged in mental note- 
taking in the House of Commons from the Strangers’ 
Gallery, from which I had a view for the first time of 
the Reporters’ Gallery and its row of boxes over the 
Speaker’s Chair, whose occupants, the Parliamentary 
reporters, I was already beginning to envy. 


ITI 


What would many a jaded journalist give for the 
return of that first glorious sensation of seeing oneself 
In print? 

I aimed high in my first attempt, and I succeeded. 
It was in 1874 when the London Figaro, edited by James 
Mortimer, was the popular periodical of that day, 
appearing weekly, and then bi-weekly, and attracting 
to itself the best writers, particularly in the realms of 
art, music, and the drama. 

It is somewhat strange, I think, that when I obtained 
entrance to the pages of the London Figaro, I was a 
fellow contributor with men with whom in after years 
as colleagues 1 became intimate. Indeed, I numbered 
amongst my personal friends Clement Scott, the “‘ Alma- 
viva” of the Figaro, and Joseph Bennett, his great 
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musical colleague; whose pseudonym was ‘‘ Cherubino.” 
I read their notes very closely in those days. And I 
learned something, too, from Dowty, the inventor of 
O. P. Q. Philander Smith, the forerunner of all the 
“‘ strip ” cartoonists of to-day. 

In the editorial box of the Figaro I furtively dropped 
a letter to which I attached the nom-de-plume of ‘‘ A 
Distressed Bachelor.”’ It was accepted and published— 
the first of a series of such contributions. I can only 
compare the passion aroused by seeing oneself actually 
in print to the lust of a tiger tasting blood for the first 
time—more must follow. 

The columns of other periodicals I found open to my 
pen, such as Tomahawk and its contemporaries. But 
it never occurred to me that money was to be made 
in this way. 

When at the age of seventeen I found myself thrown 
upon the world with furniture enough to furnish a room 
and ten pounds in my pocket to last until next quarter- 
day, nearly three months distant, | was confronted with 
the problem of making ends meet. And at the same 
time as a clerk on the Stock Exchange I had to keep up 
a presentable appearance. A silk hat was indispensable 
as every-day wear. 

I was determined upon two things: (1) Never to get 
into debt ; (2) To educate myself. 

I succeeded in the first anyway, but it was a struggle 
against slow starvation, relieved only by the Sunday 
dinner at this or that relative’s table. 

I suppose that it was because I had no money to spend 
on amusements or dissipations my recreation was found 
chiefly in the Library of the Guildhall, or that of Sion 
College (before it was removed to the Embankment), or 
other public institutions. There I devoured the works 
of the old dramatists ; for my ambition was to become 
a writer for the stage. 

Then, too, the classes of the City of London College 
proved attractive. There I developed my rudimentary 
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knowledge of Latin and Greek, which I studied daily 
as I walked up to town every morning by way of the Old 
Kent Road, and Long Lane, Bermondsey. Sometimes 
I met curious people on that walk—once an old temper- 
ance reformer, who gave me Gough’s addresses to study. 
Again, Pitman’s phonography was a great time absorber ; 
but it was Blair’s lectures which were my morning meal 
—-sometimes with not even the bowl of milk (condensed) 
and bread which I afforded. 

At the City of London College, H. C. Richards (after- 
wards K.C. and the donor of Paul’s Cross replica to the 
Cathedral) was the principal debater, and I did not 
hesitate to enter that arena. 

There was a great deal of writing to be done, too, for 
once having seen myself in print, I seized every occasion 
to rush my contributions everywhere. I won prizes in 
competitions instituted by Routledge’s, and others 
(which I never received) by catch-penny papers. I had 
articles accepted in many offices (never daily newspapers) 
but seldom did I receive even the honorarium which was 
the mode of payment to casual contributors in those 
days. I did, however, for the City Press, a series of 
articles about the Stock Exchange. 

I studied commercial French by corresponding with a 
French gentleman. I conducted the editorship of a 
paper written painstakingly in shorthand, with a circu- 
lation of one copy only, which went to a friend who 
criticised my “ outlines.” A correspondence with a 
stranger in Staffordshire actually brought my poetry 
into the columns of the powerful Sentinel. 

I stooped lower in my desire to get experience by 
assisting a sporting journalist of my acquaintance who 
had to turn out a tale of bricks regularly, and who was 
suddenly called upon to edit the Police News—a horrible 
sheet of woodcuts, illustrating the crimes of the 
week, portrayed in the most bloodthirsty fashion. 
To these dreadful pictures what are now termed 
“‘ captions,” had to be written. (I have since had to 
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do with newspaper illustrations for forty-five years 
or more). 

I found, however, more congenial and elevating 
employment for my pen in the columns of the Christian 
A dvertiser—the curious title which Frederick N. Charring- 
ton had found for the chronicle of his Mission in the 
Mile End Road. In connection with it there was a 
printing office and here I became acquainted with the 
mysteries of “case,” “‘ making up,’ imposition, and 
press work. On that press I had produced my first 
booklet, ‘‘The Heart of the City,” descriptive of a 
Mission in Golden Lane. It circulated on the Stock 
Exchange, obtained me many influential friends, among 
them Samuel Gurney Sheppard, and it paid for itself. 

Many friends assisted me in my literary aspirations. 
One, a Swedenborgian, revised and “subbed” my 
copy; but of all my real friends the late E. H. Kerwin 
was the best and truest. 

Kerwin had been in commercial life in the early 
seventies when he became associated with Mr. Frederick 
N. Charrington and Mr. Hugh Campbell. The two had 
been conducting evangelistic work in a hayloft over a 
stable. They were presently joined by Mr. Charrington, 
who was helped by his father, of the celebrated brewery 
firm in the Mile End, to fit up a workshop and a mission 
hall for boys. This was in 1870 and out of this small 
beginning sprang the Tower Hamlets Mission, to which 
Mr. Kerwin acted as secretary until shortly before his 
death in 1923. 

Hugh Campbell was on the Stock Exchange, and when 
after the now almost forgotten visit of Moody and Sankey 
to London I was introduced to the trio, I found the 
work so much extended that the Mission occupied the 
premises in Bonner Lane and also had a “tin taber- 
nacle”’ called the East End Conference Hall. 

_I am not about to repeat the familiar story of Char- 
rington’s renunciation of his share in his father’s business, 
because it has been related so often that I think it must 
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begin to tire his most intimate friends, and, indeed, I am 
of opinion that Charrington would have done ‘ar better 
than constantly to allow his people to reiterate it so 
frequently. 

The late Guy Thorne, author of a novel which caused 
a great sensation when it appeared, “‘ When it was 
Dark,” wrote a story of “‘ The Great Acceptance.” I 
may say that in that work he adopted literally whole 
pages from articles which presently I began myself to 
write for the publication of the Mission, as I have already 
mentioned. 

It was my practice to spend a week-end monthly 
with Kerwin, staying in a street which always seemed 
to be resounding with the footsteps of passers-by falling 
upon the pavement night and day. 

On the corals night Kerwin and I made a systematic 
tour of the most congested parts of the East End of 
London, visiting missions of all kinds, hesitating at 
nothing, descending to the underground kitchens of 
common lodging-houses, and penetrating alleys where 
even the police were accustomed to go two abreast. 

It was necessary not to attract attention, and, there- 
fore, to adopt the coster cap and the neck-wear of the 
East End, which, together with an indifferent overcoat, 
formed a sufficient disguise. 

Many years afterwards, although I am advancing the 
story, once during the series of Whitechapel murders, | 
was hurried from the office in evening dress to investigate 
one of the tragedies which had taken place in a narrow 
court. A borrowed cap and a waterproof were on that 
occasion my only protection. 

There is no nonsense about the danger of the streets, 
and especially the bye-courts of the East End in the 
still earlier days of which I am writing, but I never met 
with any personal attack save on one occasion on the 
day of the Black Fast. When 1 had just passed a man 
whose face was streaming with blood, another ruffian 
came along, who said: ‘* Here is another of them.” 
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The man with the smashed features was a Jew who 
had broken his fast, as it was alleged, and I was supposed 
to be another. 

To resume; There was one occasion on a Sunday 
afternoon when Kerwin and I descended to a cellar of 
a common lodging-house in which there was a great fire 
around which some of the lodgers were cooking herrings 
and others were drying damp shirts or remnants of 
clothing. A burly man planted himself at the only 
exit, but he was only joking. He did not wish to hold 
us prisoners but tried simply to make a dramatic setting 
for his shout—the kitchen being in semi-darkness— 
“¢ Let there be light ! ” 

I am indeed surprised when looking back on those 
years that we did not come to grief. Certainly Charring- 
ton, in his experiences, was not so fortunate, as twice, 
and perhaps oftener, he was nearly done to death by 
prutal attacks on him in the streets. 

Once he invited me to take a pocketful of handbills. 
Beginning with Leman Street and continuing until 
Ratcliff Highway was reached, we entered (Charrington 
on one side of the street and I on the other) public- 
house after public-house, passing through the bar into 
the dancing and singing saloon which usually was to be 
found at the back. We visited about fifty public-houses 
and singing saloons of the worst stamp, each one going 
alone. I forget now to which of us fell the “‘ Paddy’s 
Goose,” the “‘ Gunboat,” the “ Jolly Sailor,” and the 
“ Kettledrum.” Perhaps the worst was the first. 

The object of the distribution of the bills was to call 
the “ Highwayans”’ to the opening of a music-hall in 
a quiet square, as notorious as the Highway itself, then 
regarded as the most disreputable street in the world. 
This music-hall was called the “‘ Mahogany Bar,” and 
for a religious service it was to be opened on a Sunday. 
It was on February 24th, 1877. 

Of the many similar experiences obtained by our 
peregrinations [ recall a visit to Bird Fair, in Sclater 
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Street, nearer to Bethnal Green than Whitechapel. It 
still retains its popularity on Sunday morning ar a mart 
for flying pigeons, canaries, chaffinches, rabbits, poultry, 
geese, goats and dogs, and this street itself, with all the 
streets in the neighbourhood, are thronged with bird 
fanciers and fanciers of every kind. 

At the corner of one of these streets a missionary who 
accompanied us suddenly asked me “‘ to say a word,” 
and before I knew what I was in for I was in the middle 
of a ring haranguing the crowd, much as the Salvation 
Army officer does to-day, and 1 had a patient hearing. 

I suppose I did pretty well because presently I found 
myself billed throughout East London to preach on 
Sunday mornings in the “tin tabernacle” to which I 
have referred. 

Meanwhile, the Mission itself had developed from a 
tent to a great temporary hall of iron, and subsequently 
to the present building which possibly is larger than that 
of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. And in that building also 
I have spoken from the upper platform, but it was not 
in those early days. 

The Great Assembly Hall was the means of introduc- 
tion to several very important public men. Among 
these was the Earl of Shaftesbury. The Earl of Kintore 
was a genial visitor. His son, the Hon. Keith Falconer, 
who also came, a great student of Oriental languages, 
was a frequent visitor on big nights. He was a keen 
student of shorthand, not of one system only, but of 
many, and he exchanged one for the other apparently 
with great facility. Once, when Lord Shaftesbury was 
speaking, Falconer took a note, rapidly transcribed it, 
and handed his report to the reporters on the platform 
before they left. 

My connection with the Great Assembly Hall con- 
tinued long after journalism had been taken up for good. 

The Tower Hamlets Mission always paid a great 
attention to music before it formed its choir. It has a 
magnificent organ, and although Charrington was a 
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deadly opponent of the ‘‘ halls,” he used to engage their 
buildings on Sundays whenever he could, and one of his 
great attractions was the singing of Antoinette Sterling. 

Charrington was not the only evangelist of my 
acquaintance in the East End. There were many. I 
recollect the first effort at open-air preaching in front 
of a shop where he sold tinned Australian mutton, then 
a novelty. I refer to William Booth, the creator of the 
Salvation Army, which body, I believe, claims that it 
was the first to see the value of open-air preaching, 
although an uncle of mine, who died as Rector of St. 
Benet’s, Mile End, as a curate conducted services on the 
steps of the Royal Exchange. 

And then, too, there was George Holland, who Lad a 
Mission in George Yard, Whitechapel—a man of veritable 
saintly appearance, and saintly, too, in character. 

Once, when “ slumming” articles were in vogue, and 
years after my first acquaintance with him, I went to 
Holland and asked him for “ cases” which I might 
describe in an article I was writing for my paper. To 
my horror and astonishment he took me with him, a 
stone’s throw away, into a cellar-like room, opening 
from a dingy court. There was no fire, scarcely any 
light, and no ventilation; the atmosphere was fcetid. 
And in that room—how it was possible for human beings 
to exist, with the knowledge of the authorities, in that 
deplorable state I cannot imagine—neither father, nor 
mother, nor children, had a stitch of clothing. 


CHAPTER IV 
TO FLEET STREET 
I 


Business in the Stock Exchange had fallen upon bad 
times. My principals were unable to give me a chance 
as “ authorised,”’ although I had been made managing 
clerk. There was no prospect ahead. And Fleet Street 
beckoned. 

The success which ] had already won as a “ free 
lance,” wre.ichedly rewarded by honoraria, nevertheless 
spurred me on. Yet I was cautious before exchanging 
one career for the unknown fortunes of another. I did 
not take the final plunge without consulting an old 
friend of my father’s, who was in his day quite a City 
character. He will, no doubt, still be remembered as 
an angular, bony, vigorous old gentleman who made 
his regular appearance at the meetings of the ‘“‘ pro- 
prietors ” of the Bank of England in the bank parlour, 
that highly and eminently respectable room where these 
gatherings were held. Still earlier he was a great power. 
John Jones was a watchmaker in the Strand, and his 
place of business was opposite Somerset House, on the 
site which is now occupied by the Bush building. 

When I went to him he said: ‘‘ Well, in my opinion, 
the Press is a most uncertain profession, but if you will, 
you must. But take my trade—a watchmaker’s—if I 
want more business,” and he pointed to a big poster on 
a hoarding not far from his shop, ‘‘ John Jones’s 
Watches,” “ if I want more business I add to the number 
of those posters.” 

So it was clear that although Mr. Jones did not 
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believe much in the profession of the journalist, he was 
a believer in advertising. 

If I place Lord Russell of Liverpool first on the list 
of great journalists in my time, it is because I knew him 
best and owed him most. Further, I] find that there 
are some things about him which escaped such intimate 
friends as the late Sir Henry Lucy, who died on February 
24th, 1924, and the Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., both 
of whom, upon his death on February 2oth, 1920, wrote 
‘* appreciations ” of him. 

Edward Russell, when first ] knew him, was editor 
and part proprietor of the Liverpool Post, and his brother 
was in the firm of an uncle of my own. This Russell was 
the father of Walter Russell, R.A., Keeper of the Royal 
Academy, who has made such a great hit in portraiture 
since he painted ‘“ Minnie.” I craved the advice 
vf Russell of the Liverpool Post when I was making up 
my mind whether to go in for journalism or the Church. 
To Liverpool [ went and Edward Russell received me 
exactly as he had received Henry Lucy when he, too, 
sought counsel from Russell as to his chances of success 
as a journalist. J suppose he must have advised scores 
of other aspirants similarly ; he was of such a kindly, 
sympathetic disposition. 

To take my own case, he listened very attentively to my 
story, heard of my doings as a “ free lance” (the term, 
however, was not used in those days) and then said : 

‘You are certain of this. You can earn your bread 
and butter and, perhaps, jam. Take the first thing that 
offers to acquire experience.” 

This advice meant throwing up my managing clerkship 
on the Stock Exchange—a steady but unprofitable post. 
But Russell was not telling me to do what he had not 
done himself. His first editorship—that of the Islington 
Gazette, was worth just {1 15s. 6d. a week. That was 
before he joined the Morning Star, on which he had as 
a colleague John Ellerthorpe, who afterwards became 
a dear colleague of my own on The Daily Telegraph. 
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Having given me this advice he took me hom from 
his office to have a chop, and then sent me in the care of 
one of his sons to the theatre. There were two boys, 
Haslingden, who afterwards married the daughter of 
Tom Robertson ; and Langley, whose son in course of 
time succeeded to the peerage. 

My next step was to act upon the advice given. I 
found another friend in Mr. W. T. Smith, the head of the 
department in Cassell’s, which supplied in stereo type 
matter in columns, for local papers, and for many others, 
the sheets of paper required, printed on one side with a 
variety of news and miscellaneous articles. These were 
called half printed papers. 

To one of these, at Wallington in Surrey, I was so 
strongly recommended that I was offered the editorship 
at the salary of {2 a week. I accepted because I knew 
that there were hopes of a better editorship to follow. 
But, as it happened, the first decision proved momentous, 
it was the foundation stone of my fortunes. 

I would advise, even to-day, any young man wishing 
to become a journalist, to accept any similar position, 
although he may have studied at the London University 
the theory of journalism, or may have been the pupil of 
one or other of the masters of the new schools of journal- 
ism, the first of which was started, by the by, by another 
colleague of mine, David Anderson. 

From Wallington I went to Redhill on the advice of 
Russell : 

“The Daily Post, Liverpool. 
‘June roth, 18709. 

‘*Dear Mr. RICHARDSON, J d uo 

“* My advice is to take whatever offers, but at the 
same time keep a constant and quick eye on advertise- 
ments, etc. I think the Redhill and Reigate would 
be a nice occupation for the time, but, of course, your 
aim should bea daily. I donot hear of many vacancies. 

‘Yours with kind regards, 
Be 
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G A. SALA 
(1) Sala's “ Copy” (2) A Lockwood Caricature 
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The reporter-editor on a local paper not too near 
London, and not too far removed, will learn all about 
news collecting, and the art of reducing to the King’s 
English the frequently wild ungrammatical and illogical 
utterances of men serving on public bodies as repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers in rural districts. 

My new vocation introduced me to such happenings 
as a real prize fight, without gloves, on Epsom Downs ; 
and the first appearance on any stage of Miss Kate 
Rorke, who played a part in a comedietta in a programme 
in which one of my own pieces was included. It was 
at the Carshalton Public Hall, and it was pretty to see 
the young lady, seated on a table, swinging her feet, 
awaiting her “ call’’ nervously, and wearing the dress 
which her sister Mary Rorke had lent her. 

From Wallington, Sutton, Epsom and Dorking | 
moved to mid-Surrey, with headquarters at Redhill 
and Reigate, where, as editor of the Mid-Surrey Mirror, 
I began my real acquaintance with county folk. The 
field of journalism extended to take in all kinds of 
agricultural questions. And as we had high ideals and 
started the Mirror not as a broadside sheet, but as a 
compact little paper of the approved modern picture 
newspaper size, printed on toned paper, I collected a 
body of contributors who would not have disgraced a 
London production. Thus our art notices were written 
by an old member of the Stock Exchange, a great 
collector, Mr. F.C. Pawle ; our musical man was Michael 
Watson, author and composer of “‘ The Powder Monkey” ; 
our legal expert was the big lawyer of the district, Mr. 
Carter Morrison, and our cricket man was one of the 
Nightingales of Reigate, for recollect our home eleven 
was the famous Reigate Priory C.C. 

By and by it was obvious to me that a change to a 
London daily, as Russell had advised, was almost due. 
1 took the advice of Carter Morrison and he wrote me 
as follows : 
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“ The Oaks, 
‘“¢ March ist, 1°81. 
“Dear Sir, 

‘Tt gives me great pleasure to state that during 
the time I have known you I have found your reports 
to have been invariably most excellent—being charac- 
terised with great accuracy and impartiality. Of the 
editorial conduct of the Mirror I can speak very 
highly. The leaders have been well written and with 
great judgment. The news matter has been charac- 
terised by a light engaging style bespeaking “‘ the pen 
of a ready writer,” and the articles have always 
shown taste and elegance. 

‘‘It was my opinion, when the Mirror was first 
thought of and started, that there was not room for 
it, and few readers would be obtained, but I now find 
it on the table of everyone in the neighbourhood and 
for miles round it, and I should, therefore, imagine 
that you have a wide and powerful circulation through- 
out a large and critically-disposed district. 

“‘T think, however, as I told you months ago, your 
talents are too much circumscribed in a country 
district and you ought to commence a higher flight ! 
I shall be very glad to hear you have succeeded in 
getting a vent for the display of your energy and 
talent in some more exalted sphere. 


‘Truly yours, 
“* CARTER MorRISON. 


‘“‘ J. H. Richardson, Esq., The Mirror, Redhill.” 


I think this letter is particularly interesting because 
it indicates that, well versed as he was in the position 
and prospects of the County of Surrey (and no man could 
draw up a better lease than he), this astute country 
lawyer had no conception of the development which 
awaited the outer ring of London. When I left the 
paper which J started it probably had a circulation of 
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2,500. Its last certified figures have reached somewhere 
near 20,000, which is a respectable average for papers 
of that class, and which has, of course, been eds due 
to the fact that whole outer suburban districts have 
sprung up within the area, notwithstanding the birth 
of competitors in the same district. 

The mention of Carter Morrison recalls to mind that 
among other friends was Mr. W. B. Waterlow, a fact 
which led to the appearance of the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of that year at the mayoral banquet at Reigate, 
and on that occasion I acted for the City Press, re- 
opening a connection which I had had with that paper 
and my friends the Collingridges. 

There were other City men of great influence residing 
in Mid-Surrey whose friendship I might never have 
made but for the couple of years J spent at Redhill. 
Further, there was the inestimable advantage of learning 
the practical side of newspaper production, because the 
local paper was merely the side show of a big business, 
and, in fact, I took part in editing another paper, a 
technical one, published in Tavistock Street, which 
brought me up to London once a week. There was also 
a time when I found myself in charge of the whole 
printing establishment and during that period an 
important book was produced under my direction, 
““ Fagan’s Life of Sir Arthur Panizzi, late Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum,”? in two octavo 
volumes, published in 1880. 

This experience gave me an insight into the whole 
method of book production which, in after years, I 
turned to account, not only on my own behalf, but on 
behalf of others, among the authors with which I have 
had to deal having been Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Dr. 
Dillon. 

» More important to me personally than any of those 
friends mentioned was John Shaw, secretary of the old 
South Eastern Railway, who formed such a favourable 
Opinion that when | applied to him in 1881 he took the 
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greatest possible trouble to introduce me to the London 
editors of his acquaintance. 

I already was attached as local correspondent to The 
Daily Chronicle, a post which I obtained through the 
manager, Mr. A. Hance, a gentleman who, I am sorry 
to say, was murdered some years later. Mr. Hance 
was unable to prevail upon Mr. Edward Lloyd to put 
me on his staff, so I applied to Mr. Walter Wood of The 
Standard, and to Mr, Ingram of The Illustrated London 
News again without success. 

Then Mr. Shaw wrote to Mr. J. M. Levy of The Daily 
Telegraph. Mr. Levy was always interested in railways, 
and the introduction was a strong one. Still, although 
there was no unfavourable reply, nothing came of it until 
an appointment was made for me to see Mr. John Merry 
Le Sage, then assistant to the senior proprietor, Mr. 
J. M. Levy, who always had at his right hand, as the 
real editor, Mr. Edward Lawson, afterwards the first 
Lord Burnham. 

It was not easy to get an interview with Mr. Le Sage, 
but at last he did see me and he explained that “ they ” 
had been “‘ burying Beaconsfield.” 


I] 


Le Sage at that time was in the prime of life, a tall, 
upright man, with something of a military air and 
carriage, with a pair of keen, steely eyes, which sometimes 
glinted ominously, a drooping moustache, but otherwise 
clean shaven; a quiet, not wholly self-confident manner, 
which, however, was the next moment set aside by a 
dominant note of personality—the peculiarity of the man 
who meant, at any cost, to command. 

Le Sage seemed favourably inclined, asked what salary 
I wanted, smiled a little grimly when I said “ Three 
guineas.” Afterwards I learned that this was precisely 
the sum at which he started on the paper himself. 

I was given a trial at reporting. 1 was told off to 
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do a “ short quarter of a column ”’ of the opening address 
to the students of the Royal Academy by the President, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, and on the following Saturday a 
report of a dinner at the old Willis’s Rooms, at which 
Sir Stafford Northcote (afterwards Lord Iddesleigh) took 
the chair. And of the latter I also had to supply a 
verbatim report. 

At this dinner one of the pressmen was Thomas Allen 
Reed—-a great man in my eyes because of his phono- 
graphic fame. I was troubled about the accuracy of 
one sentence I had in my notes and I appealed to him 

for aid, but did not get it. Years afterwards when I 
sought an interview with that same gentleman he pressed 
upon my acceptance a whole library of his works on 
shorthand. I did not recall the incident at Willis’s Rooms : 
I should have been more grateful to him for a little help 
on that evening than I was for his gift of books. 

I was also given a trial in the sub-editing room of 
The Daily Telegraph and was handed some atrociously 
scrawled “ police copy ” with which I struggled with a 
blue pencil in a little room in which I was imprisoned. 

Nothing came of all this, and I began to despair. An 
appeal to John Shaw and further pressure on his part, 
and then, at last, a sudden summons to join the staff 
at the end of the same month. 

And for a little while only I was a reporter. 

I was removed from the reporting staffi—which then 
consisted of one man, myself—to the sub-editing room, 
which was short of its complement. I felt so elated that 
I told Russell of it, on the occasion of one of our frequent 
meetings in London, and he wrote: 


“* The Daily Post, 
‘‘ Victoria Street, Liverpool. 
‘¢ June 5th, 1918. 
“Dear Mr. RicHarpson, 
““T have written to Mr. Ellerthorpe, and hope it 
may do you a little good. As to the rival claims of 
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reporting and sub-editing, I scarcely like to advise 
you, but I suppose the latter is considered promotion. 
At the same time were I you I think I should like a 
little of the other experience first, especially if you 
can get into the Gallery. 

‘“‘ Believe me, yours, 


“EAR. Ro” 


I don’t know that Edward Russell was right. He was 
speaking, of course, of his own experience as a leader 
writer on The Morning Star, as a colleague of John 
Morley, with which he combined the duties of dramatic 
critic. Politics and the stage provided unfailing 
pabulum. 

Sub-editors in those days had certainly not come 
into theirown. They were little more than correctors of 
the Press, condensing, and seldom re-writing: they 
certainly did not originate. Remember they had no 
telephone with which to call up a string of sources of 
information from which they could compile a first-hand 
account. They have advanced to pre-eminence in the 
economy of a newspaper office, and the outside men are 
nowadays mere slaves to their commands : they can cut, 
recast, remodel, elaborate, or what is worse than all, 
cancel and leave out altogether the results of the painful 
labours of a reporter, or descriptive writer, who dares 
not complain. 

However, my presence in the sub-editor’s room was 
of great value to me: it enabled me to give my paper 
such a start with the story of Lefroy that it never lost it. 

That story I shall not in this book tell. At the risk 
of deserting the strict chronological order of events, I 
would say that there were several remarkable coinci- 
dences in the life of Edward Russell and my own. 

When I sat by his side in the Gallery, to which i. 
presently obtained admission, and he initiated me into 
the secrets of sketch writing, permitting me to read his 
copy slip by slip, whilst pointing out the meaning of what 
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was happening on the floor below, I learned much. But 
I learned more when at lunch on Saturday afternoons 
from time to time he spoke of his own early career. 

Thus, he related that his first leader was written on 
the death of the Prince Consort (December 4th, 1861), 
and, as he wrote it, the printer’s boy snatched his copy 
away sheet by sheet. 

That procedure was followed precisely when I assumed 
editorship of the Wallington paper in 1879, and the 
subject for my first trial leading article was the death of 
the Princess Alice (December 14th, 1878), and that 
article, too, was written against time, the printer calling 
out for copy almost before it was started and was not 
content with less than sheet by sheet unrevised by me. 

It may have been imitation on my part, but, certainly, 
as Russell gave great attention to his pulpit sketches, I, 
too, at Redhill, also introduced them, much to the 
uiscomfiture of the visiting parsons, whom I am afraid 
I sadly caricatured. Certainly one of them retorted 
by critically examining and holding up to contempt 
the organ I was then editing. 

Russell was a great admirer of Henry Irving. He 
claimed to have discovered that eminent actor. The 
ties between them were of the closest, and, indeed, two 
of Russell’s sons joined Irving’s company. From him 
and them I learned much of the Shakespearean 
revivalist. 

There was one trait of Russell which was characteristic: 
he dearly loved a “scrap.” If a street brawl was in 
progress, with a free use of fists, he would work his way 
to the front of the “ ring” and enjoy the fray as much 
as anyone—until the police came. And yet he was the 
mildest mannered of men. 

There was one other resemblance of experiences, 
, ehe criminal law was invoked against him” (I am 

“quoting The Liverpool Post obituary) “‘ at the instance 
of eight Liverpool magistrates, who considered them- 
selves wickedly and maliciously injured and vilified by 
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some comments that appeared in this journal on their 
administration of the licensing law in the matter of the 
compensation levy.” It became a cause célébre. Sir 
Rufus Isaacs (afterwards Lord Chief Justice, before he 
went to India) brilliantly defended. Russell himself 
successfully cross-examined the opposing counsel. 

Now, years afterwards, in 1924, I myself was made to 
suffer all the terrors of the law in imagination and 
anticipation, by having the Crown proceed against me 
for supposed participation in the Whaddon Chase 
dispute. I was to be “attached” for contempt of 
court. It was a legal fiction. Personally, I was quite 
innocent, and indeed ignorant of the whole affair, and 
all ended happily—somebody else receiving an apology 
for all the anxiety which I alone experienced, and for 
which I received no consolation whatever. Somebody 
has said that “‘ the law is an ass.”’_ I agree. 

As my friendship with Lord Russell continued until 
his death, it was particularly gratifying to receive from 
him the following letter, on the morrow of a great 
reception to German editors at the officers of The Daily 
Telegraph, for which I had made all the arrangements : 


“The Daily Post and Mercury, 
‘Victoria Street, Liverpool. 
*¢ June 25th, 1906. 
‘* My DEAR RICHARDSON, 

‘* T, too, was very glad to see you and should have 
liked to have had more conversation ; but it was too 
greata hurry. Will there be a photograph to be had ? 

“‘] am, with congratulations on your long success, 

“Yours faithfully, 


“ EpwaRD RussELL. 
‘J. Hall Richardson, Esq.” 
The last letter I had from Lord Russell (as he had 


become) was one which deeply concerned the fortunes 
of journalists of to-day, who never knew what part I 
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played in their fortunes. I do not give names, of course. 
As it happened, the particular gentleman recommended 
did not succeed in getting the appointment, but a friend 
of my own did. 


“The Gables, 
** 5, Croxteth Road, Liverpool. 
“November 15th, 1919. 
‘“ Dear Hatt Ricuarpson, 

‘¢ T thank you very much for the cordial and thought- 
ful tone of your letter and congratulate you on your 
more than fulfilment of my sound prediction. 

‘¢ As to the important subject of your inquiry, please 


tell . . . that the only person I know who comes 
near the requirements of the...is Mr... . now 
of the . . . who was formerly editor of the... He 


was formerly also on the ... He is a man of great 
ability, aptitude, energy and enterprise, and from all 
I personally know of him I should say that he would 
be an exceedingly fit man for the editorship of the 

At the same time, I could not say for certain 
that his temperament is the best possible for editorial 
control. I refer not to matters of public policy, but 
to the discipline of an editorial department. 

“Tam, yours faithfully, 
‘‘ RussELL OF LIVERPOOL.” 


J. Hall Richardson, Esq.” 


CHAPTER V 
PETERBOROUGH COURT 
I 


June 28th, 1882, will always be a red letter day in my 
annals. On that date the new offices of The Daily 
Telegraph in Fleet Street were opened, and for the first 
time the great hall which is such a conspicuous feature 
of the front building was used for the purpose of enter- 
tainment of visitors. Many times since have the 
proprietors been the hosts of distinguished crowds, but 
never, perhaps, on a scale equal to this inauguration. 
The Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward) was 
present, and also his brother, the delicate Duke of 
Albany, who was at that period the literary speech-maker 
of the royal family. The poet, Lord Houghton, in a 
velvet skull cap, was conspicuous. 

My gentle diarist, Edward Blanchard, made this 
appreciative note: 

“‘28th—Grand opening at night of the new 
Daily Telegraph premises in Flect Street. Wife and 
Igoati1p.m. Cordially received by ‘ J. M. L.’ and 
family in Prince of Wales’s corridor. Do not return 
home till daybreak. The first number of The Daily 
Telegraph and Courier was published June 2gth, 1855, 
at 2d. The Standard at the beginning of 1858 became 
a double-sheet paper, and The Daily Telegraph then 
came out at the same price. We meet there many 
familiar faces— Serjeant Ballantine, Montagu 
Williams, Mrs. Keeley, Toole, Irving, Wyndham, 
Bancroft, and Madame Nilsson, and about seven 
hundred more.” 
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To this list I would add the names of Dr. W. H. 


Russell, the great war correspondent, the inventor, 
indeed, of the art ; Edwin Arnold, Alfred de Rothschild, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens, Frank Hill (the editor of, 
I think, The Daily News), Sir Benjamin Phillips, Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
Captain Shaw (Chief of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade), 
Mr. and Mrs. George Grossmith, Captain (afterwards 
Colonel) Fred Burnaby! (a military hero of that day) 
and Mr. Leslie Ward (“ Spy,” the cartoonist). 

It was my pleasant duty to take down the names of 
these distinguished folk at the door, and I can, therefore, 
claim to have spoken to them all. Great names of 
the Victorian era ! 

To Blanchard’s brief record of the early history of 
The Daily Telegraph | would append this note : 

I am not quite clear on the point, but I entertain 
the belief that when the old Morning Chronicle, yielding 
to the competition of the new penny press, disappeared, 
its copyright was acquired by The Daily Telegraph. The 
Daily Telegraph certainly possesses the files of the older 
paper, going back to 1792. In that I was interested to 
verify a statement which I had stumbled across, that 
when Dickens was a Parliamentary reporter in 1835, he 
was sent by The Morning Chronicle to Bath, to report a 
speech of Lord John Russell during the General Election 
which was in progress at the end of that year. 

One of my bits of organisation has been to bring 
together in one fine hall the old files of The Morning 
Chronicle, The Times and 1he Daily Telegraph from the 


1 Colonel Fred Burnaby was the author of ‘‘A Ride to Khiva,” which had an 
extraordinary circulation, although there was nothing more remarkable in the ride 
than that it was undertaken 1n the particularly hard winter of 1875, across 300 miles 
of steppes, by a man who, although immensely strong, had weakened himself by 
strenuous physical exercises and was compelled to travel for his health. The 
eRussians, who had forbidden European access to Central Asia, were no great 
obstacle to the enterprise. Burnaby was a man of gigantic mould, 6ft. qins. 
high, 46 inches round the chest—he could lift a pony—a great traveller, a jour- 
nalist, and a soldier. In the latter capacity I interviewed him once at the Albany 
Street barracks. 


F 
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beginning, The Pall Mall Gazette, and early “ news 
sheets.”” These historic volumes are arranged on an 
entirely new system, the ravages of time have been 
repaired, the preservation of the tomes has been studied, 
and it is quite possible in a few minutes to pass from the 
records of the French Revolution to the latest happenings 
of the day. Students would appreciate the entry to 
this great file room, as nowhere in the world (save 
perhaps at Hendon, the branch of the British Museum) 
can so many files of newspaper issues be seen. 

I cannot forbear from quoting from John Farlow 
Wilson’s little known book a passage which is of singular 
interest to me, and must be to the original subscribers 
to The Daily Telegraph. It is strange, but not a few of 
these veterans survive. The quotation tells us of very 
early days indeed : 


“Samuel Taylor had by this time removed from 
Drury Lane to Graystoke Place, Fetter Lane, extended 
his plant, and laid down machinery. He had also 
taken as a partner the former printing manager of 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, named Greening, and 
to Taylor and Greening’s I went in a managerial 
capacity. 

‘*One day two gentlemen came to the office and 
inquired 1f we could produce a morning paper. Here 
was an opportunity of showing my employers what I 
could do, and of making good use of my very limited 
experience in that direction. I at once replied that 
we should be prepared to undertake it, especially as 
they intimated that they did not expect it to attain 
a large circulation at first, although they believed 
it would gradually increase. Arrangements were 
subsequently made with the printers of The Weekly 
Dispatch to machine the paper on their Middleton 
“* four-feeders ” if the circulation exceeded our means - 
of production. An estimate of cost was accordingly 
submitted to Col. Arthur Burroughes Sleigh, which 
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was declared to be satisfactory. My employers had 
wisely inserted as a condition that the sum of fifty 
pounds should be paid down as a deposit, which was 
to be forfeited if the paper were suddenly stopped, 
as in that case a fortnight’s wages in lieu of notice 
would have to be paid to the men employed. This 
condition, however, appeared to be a difficulty, for 
after some correspondence the matter dropped. We 
heard shortly afterwards that David Aird, a printer 
in Exeter Street, Strand, had undertaken the contract 
without a deposit, and thus I missed being present 
at the birth of The Daily Telegraph and Courier. 
Many years after (1867) I undertook to produce 
another morning paper, The Day. In this case a 
deposit of {500 was lodged in a bank under similar 
conditions, and its forfeiture just prevented the 
transaction from being a loss, for the paper stopped 
suddenly after an issue of forty-one numbers.” 


There is a print from The Illustrated London News of 
the scene at this opening. It is curious to note that the 
machine depicted has a “fly”? which caught each 
dampened sheet and deposited it in an orderly pile. 
Since that particular press was operating I have seen 
one type of machine supplanted by a better, twice or 
thrice, until to-day the modern press, driven by elec- 
tricity and no longer by steam, bears as little resemblance 
to its predecessor as a race horse does to a draught horse. 

The roll and roar of cylinders has always been fas- 
cinating to me, and I never could understand why 
journalists, as a rule, display such a small degree of 
curiosity in the technique of the art which turns their 
copy into the printed page. Yet so it is. I question 
whether many literary men of the highest degree know 
how to correct their own proofs. And I am certain that 
no newspaper proprietor in London to-day has had the 
experience of Edward Lawson, whose father put him to 
work at “case,” that is, setting up type as a com- 
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positor, under the overseer. Trade Unions are too 
jealous of their monopolies to permit of anyone not 
in their ranks learning practically the craft which they 
are called upon to conduct. 


II 


One of the personalities of The Datly Telegraph when 
J joined it was Drew Gay. He was a man who came into 
close competition with Le Sage, who brooked no com- 
petition from anyone, although he had to submit to his 
place being filled when he was absent in consequence 
of his many illnesses, or his excursions abroad. Drew 
Gay then slipped into his chair. 

It was during my first year at the office when I had, 
on the advice of Russell, my friend and adviser, quitted 
the night staff to go on the reporting staff. Russell 
wrote me, as I have said, advising me to get outside 
experience, especially Parliamentary, before taking up 
sub-editing. It was good advice in his day, although 
I am inclined to think that with the lapse of years the 
sub-editors have become “‘ top dogs.”” Russell’s advice, 
I repeat, was that knowledge of Parliamentary press 
work was invaluable. In fact, he told me one night 
when I was sitting by his side in the Gallery while he was 
instructing me in the art of Parliamentary sketch 
writing, that politics was the one thing which a journalist 
should pursue, because politics never failed in material. 

It was my practice when my day’s work was done to 
go to the House of Commons and sit in the back bench 
night after night. Russell was then attending the House 
of Commons for his own paper—The Liverpvol Post. It 
was before he became a Member of Parliament himself, 
and, subsequently, a member of the House of Lords, 

One night when I was in Westminster and not in 
Fleet Street, a voice came up the speaking tube in the 
sub-editor’s room and asked for me. It was Le Sage, 
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and he was told that I was to be found in the Gallery, 
ready to answer any summons. 

‘‘ What is he doing there?’ was the question. ‘‘ He 
is not a member of the corps.” 

Next day I had a peremptory note to say I had no 
business in the Gallery unless I was specially sent there, 
and I must not go there again. 

That was the kind of encouragement one received in 
those days. There was no favour shown to me by the 
news editor after the success I made of the Lefroy 
business. Not, at all events, in those early days. 

Although I was forbidden to go to the Gallery nothing 
was said about my occupying my time as I pleased in 
other directions, and as I was out to gain experience, a 
chance befell me. I was then a member of the Junior 
Arts Club, whose rooms were above those of the Savage 
Club in Lancaster House. Its window overlooked the 
little yard attached to the building then called Chapel 
he Savoy, which has now been deprived of its royal 
title. 

At that period the parson of the church was a fashion- 
able priest who had a nice little connection in two ways. 
He had a host of Press friends. I believe he was hon- 
orary chaplain to a still more select club than mine, one 
devoted to the arts and graces of the literary profession— 
the Savage. As a boon companion of newspaper men 
he could count upon their good offices when a fashionable 
wedding was celebrated at his church. So he presently 
acquired the reputation of a parson whose good services 
in the matrimonial line were paralleled only by those 
of the priests of another Chapel Royal more closely 
associated with the royal palaces—I mean the St. 
James’s, 

In the search for experience I suddenly stumbled upon 
a wedding of more than ordinary importance, as it was 
attended by members of the reigning family, and I had 
joined the throng of newspaper men when details were 
communicated after the ceremony. I wrote nothing 
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and said nothing, because of the drilling I had received 
that I must not go where I was not sent. 

That evening the inquiry for me came up the tube. 
I was in and I was asked downstairs. It was not Le 
Sage who had sent for me but another man—a military- 
looking fellow—Drew Gay, who sat in the seat of the 
mighty. 

“Take a chair,’ he said. 

For a moment he busied himself with his papers, then 
turned sharply to me and demanded : 

‘To-day you were at the Chapel Royal?” 

‘“* 7 was, sir.” 

‘* And you were not sent ? ” 

** T was not.” 

‘Then why did you go?” 

‘To get experience.” 

“And having got that experience you did not think 
it well to let the paper have the advantage of it?”’ 
grimly. 

“I did not,” I replied. 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Because, Mr. Drew Gay, I recollected what Mr. Le 
Sage had said when I went to the Gallery also to gain 
experience | ”’ 

Drew Gay made no answer to that, but presently 
said: ‘‘ Get away with you, and let us see what you can 
do over a royalty attended wedding.” 

I found a little room on the landing unoccupied and 
wrote out my notes feverishly, and I had scarcely 
finished the last page when an office boy pushed his head 
into the doorway and cried : 

“Wanted by Mr. OQ’ 

I went at once. 

The “Sub” addressed me not unkindly : 

‘“‘ Here, you are wanted to do this murder. Better 
get a cup of tea and then take a cab to the Old Kent 
Road,” and he thrust into my hand a sheet of tissue, 
thinly scrawled over. 





o~ 99 
3 Sir. 





JOHN M LE SAGE 
Iditoy of “ The Datly Lelegraph”’ 
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I gasped, but I was not letting the chance go. 

It was an all too slow journey by cab to a narrow 
street off the Old Kent Road, where, in front of an old 
clo’ shop, a crowd had collected. 

The police had put the shutters up, but the next door 
premises—a fried fish shop—had its open front flaring 
and it was doing a brisk trade whilst its patrons discussed 
fried plaice and the details of the gruesome tragedy with 
equal relish. 

‘“‘They’re still hinside, sir, *croaked an old woman, 
“?im and ’er. ’E’s done ’er in at last. I don’t blame 
’im—such a nagger she was!” 

“Can I get inside?” I asked. 

‘“‘ P’haps if yer knocks they might tike yer fer the 

‘lice.” 
But knocking on the shutters was unavailing. 

‘“‘ There’s a way of getting there,” whispered a man 
to me. “It’s worth a dollar. Right yer are. Come 
along o” me.” 

I followed my guide through the fish shop, the pro- 
prietor standing aside as the man conducting me winked. 
Thence to the backyard to the water butt. 

‘“Up yer gets,” directed the man; “it'll take yer 
to the flat on t’other side of the fence. You kin drop 
into the yard and knock at the kitchen door. They’re 
sure to take yer for Scotland Yard that wye.” 

In turn these directions were implicitly followed, and 
I found my knock answered, and presently found myself 
in a back kitchen where a policeman stood guard over 
a shutter, hastily placed on boxes. And on the shutter 
lay a man, still breathing and muttering. 

*°Ark, he’s torking!”’ sounded a voice from a dim 
corner of the kitchen. 

“IT done ’er in, I done ’er in!”—the words came 
distinctly. Then a moan, a long sigh, a convulsive 
Movement of the body, and then stillness—silence ! 

*€ Gorn ! ” 

I scarcely knew how I regained my waiting hansom, 
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my nausea was so great that I had to pull myself together 
sharply. I wrote the brief paragraph in a maze (a 
“par ” for it was a commonplace wife-murder at most), 
and I left the office utterly wearied, faint and sick, and 
stumbled homewards. 


Hil 


Here is a story of Drew Gay. The last time I saw him 
was years later, when we attended a reception of journal- 
ists. 

When on March 2nd, 1882, Queen Victoria was shot 
at by Roderick Maclean, as she drove from the station 
to the Castle at Windsor, Drew Gay was hurried to the 
Royal Borough. He committed one of those faux pas 
which were continually befalling him, for he wrote as 
follows : 

“Mr. John Brown, the Queen’s personal servant, 
was sitting in the rumble. ... The royal equipage 
never paused in its progress till it reached the High 
Street, opposite the White Hart Hotel, where Mr. 
Brown entered the carriage, it is presumed at the 
request of the Queen, probably to tell what he had 
seen.” 

On the morning of the appearance of that paragraph 
I was sent to inquire how the Royal Family had received 
the news of the Queen’s providential escape. 

At that time the Duke of Edinburgh was the tenant 
of Clarence House, St. James’s Palace. Thither I went. 

Greatly to my astonishment I was shown into an 
inner room, where His Royal Highness himself awaited 
me. 

“You call,” said he, ‘‘ on behalf of the editor of The 
Daily Telegraph ?”’ 

I assented. 

“Will you give him my compliments and say that 
there is not a word of truth in that story he prints this 
morning.” 
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“Yes? You refer, Sir, to—” 

“¢ John Brown! John Brown! Entering the carriage 
of the Queen. You must contradict it, please.” 

And he was very cross, very stern, very polite, and 
very warm, unlike his usually reserved self. 

Next morning the paper contained this ingeniously 
worded retraction : 

‘The statement that the Queen’s carriage stopped 
before reaching the Castle and was entered by Her 
Majesty’s attendant, John Brown, calls in particular 
for contradiction. No halt of any kind, even for a 
moment, occurred, nor was there any incident of such 
a nature as that referred to.” 

And the editor also ‘* took-back’’ the statement that 
the Princess Christian knew nothing of the affair until 
she reached Cumberland Lodge, whereas she had been 
told of it in the royal waiting room by the station master. 


CHAPTER VI 
SOME FLEET STREET SCRIBES 
I 


LirE in the sub-editor’s room was not altogether 
monotonous. 

It was the practice of our office to borrow a man 
from the ‘‘ sub’? whenever some special reporting had 
to be done, either in the Gallery or out of it. And late 
inquiries at night, of course, fell to the lot of the odd 
man—myself, 

And some very curious experiences resulted. As for 
example when “ Buckshot Forster,’’ who was always 
being ‘‘ assassinated,” sometimes on a basis of truth, 
and at other times on imagination, was said to have 
been killed “‘ out-and-out, this time.” 

I was hurried westwards in a cab at one a.m. 

Outside the chief secretary’s residence stood a police- 
man or two, with a man in plain clothes—a “‘ Yard” 
man. Obviously something unusual had occurred. But 
the only point of interest was to ascertain whether 
Forster was really alive. 

Proof was obtained in a singular way with no objection 
on the part of the police guard. 

The street door commanded the passage, and the 
key-hole was a spy-hole. The passage, or hall, led 
directly to a study at the back. It was a small room, 
and at a desk, in full view, sat Forster, calmly working, 
the contents of a dispatch box at his elbow. 


I had not made the personal acquaintance of our 
“* great guns,”” but I knew them all the same. I did so 
in a peculiar way because much of their “‘ copy ” passed 
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through my irreverent hands, and when the actual 
MSS. reached the printer by other channels, the 
proofs generally came back to us to be “read” and 
revised. 

I recall the singularly crabbed hand of the great 
gastronomic ‘‘G.A.S.” It was due to his concentra- 
tion on his work in his young days as an engraver 
on wood. He wrote on all manner of subjects, but 
the compositors generally expected that his leader 
would be on “‘ food.” ‘* Grub again!” they used to 

Sala’s method was to submit three or four subjects 
early in the day, each cutting annotated in his crabbed 
hand. The selection having been made he would then 
as (some time afterwards) he told me, spend four hours 
in looking up references and then spend two more in 
writing his ‘‘ column and a turn.’”’ And then it came 
to the duty of the editorial reviser at night to pass his 
proofs for press, no small part of the evening was taken 
up in verifying references which (when the author 
quoted from memory) were usually incorrect. 

This great man was sometimes to be seen at a noted 
debating society of that day, meeting in a court off 
Fleet Street, where, indeed, most of the literary lumin- 
aries with any ability to speak, challenged wits with the 
embryo barristers, or indeed fully-wigged counsel from 
the Temple. I have seen them there, and, indeed, 
sometimes they listened to me very patiently, and then 
cruelly tore me into shreds after I sat down. 

The Cogers, in 1871, removed from their hall in Shoe 
Lane to the “ Barley Mow,” and it was during the 
seventies that ] made their acquaintance by entering 
uninvited the hall at the back of the premises, which 
still exist in Salisbury Court, although they are 
scarcely to be identified under their new name and 
number, 

Sala had been an habituary of Shoe Lane when the 
house oi call was the ‘‘ Blue Post.” These premises are 
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now absorbed in buildings of modern structure and 
requirements.! 2 

A curious story of Sala was told to me by the well- 
known editor of a Sunday paper (Richard Butler, then 
of The Referee). In early life he had been a printer’s 
reader at Grant’s, in Clerkenwell, where The School- 
master was printed, and our ‘‘ Gastronomic” was one 
of the contributors. Sala persistently endeavoured to 
use the word “‘ ovation” in a wrong sense, and on one 
occasion connected its derivation with ‘‘ ova,” eggs. 
Apparently he was unaware, although a linguist, that 
it comes from ‘“‘ ovare,” to exalt, ovation meaning a 
lesser triumph in ancient Rome. The reader three times 
queried it, and twice the editor supported him and 
struck out the word. On the third occasion it was not 
deleted and was duly published. 

My informant, by the way, afterwards had much to 
do with the same author’s copy at our own office, where 
he was reader for some years, and he himself remarked 
of his fine handwriting that it was beautiful to look at 
but very difficult to read. In which verdict I agree. 

It is curious that most of the writers known to me by 
their penmanship had a very neat style, quite unlike the 
impetuous scrawl which I associated with one great art 
critic, the late Sir Claude Phillips, who threw page after 
page into an untidy heap, piling them up when he had 
done without reversing their order—so that the last 
folio came first. And after it was all done he used to 
walt for proofs and then make so many corrections 
that it had to be set all over again. 

This gentleman was an exception; the others all 


1 The Cogers (they always resented being called Codgers) included, at the time 
of which I have any knowledge of them, the best men of the day at the Bar, and 
it is quite possible that on the night on which I made an appearance Edward 
Clarke was present and perhaps T. P. O’Connor. 

* Antient Society of Cogers. Founded 1755 by Daniel Mason, Grand Coger, 
with a Hallin Cannon Street. Onginal objects: The Promotion of the Liberty 
of the Subject and the Freedom of the Press; the Maintenance of Loyalty to the 
Law; the Rights and Claims of Humanity, and the Practice of Public and 
Private Virtue. Debates every Saturday evening. 
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wrote almost m3 ee ria The critic who alternated 
between ‘‘Poppyland” and the theatre welcomed 
Hollingshead when he “lit the sacred lamp of 
burlesque ” at the old Gaiety and wrote on and on for 
years in a fervid strain, which suggested that he had 
discovered a new language as a means of expressing 
the emotions. I got to know Clement Scott well. 
Indeed, I had contributed to the same weekly paper 
in which he occupied weekly three or four columns 
of dramatic notes. ‘‘ Waverley,” as I mentally called 
him, once in the Civil Service, had none of that dry-as- 
dust look which so many of that type wear. Perhaps 
it was his fur-lined coat which suggested professional 
opulence, or his pearl scarf pin, his well-trimmed but 
liberal moustache, his hair parted in the centre, and 
curly at the sides, his thickish eyebrows and dark eyes, 
with his full chin, deeply indented—altogether rather 
a vrepossing man. 

Clement Scott had a big following. His secret was 
simple. When in the theatre he thought of the country 
and ‘“‘ brought the scent of the hay across the foot- 
lights.” When in the country—during the off season— 
he thought of the theatre and turned the limelight upon 
some ruined tower, planted the fields with poppies in 
and out of season, lulled his readers to slumber in a 
“Garden of Sleep,” or induced them to believe they 
were living in a land of romance, access to which was by 
cheap fortnightly tickets issued by a railway company 
keen to appreciate the value of artistic advertisement. 

But as a sub-editor I was shocked to find that 
“Waverley” did not seem to know the difference 
between “which” and ‘that.’ At all events, the 
latter was sadly overworked by him. 

I recollect, too, the painfully microscopic caligraphy 
of a gentleman who could compress perfectly legibly 
into a half-sheet of note-paper a whole column of a 
newspaper. 

Perhaps the most beautiful specimen of all was that 
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of “ Godfrey,”’ who wrote not only the plainest script, 
but the clearest English of any man on the sta.f, and 
yet so subtly worded. 

There was another writer who wrote apparently with 
difficulty, laboriously on quarto sheets, in a hand which 
had never become cursive. His style and manner were 
his own. He, too, had invented a jargon for the talk 
of the Cockney which never was heard in real life, but 
passed muster as the vernacular of the Londoner. 

I rather fancy that Jimmy Greenwood, to whom I 
shall refer again, was the author of the phrase which 
has been attached to a more distinguished colleague 
and is still quoted as an evidence of his humanity. In 
a common lodging-house this man wrote of a tramp: 

“In this fraternity of misery, he called me mate!” 

When I came to know this gentleman personally I 
found him to be a short, squarish, good humoured man, 
dressed in a long black frock-coat and black tie—the 
cut of a slum missionary. He died in 1927—aged 96. 

Of course the days of which I have been speaking 
were those of strict anonymity in journalism. Signed 
articles were never seen in a daily, but the identity of 
a writer was very thinly vieled under a nom de plume— 
the sign manual of the craftsman. It was not easy to 
discover who a ‘Special Commissioner’? might be, 
until his style revealed it. Still, the public to this day 
make some curious mistakes, and frequently have 
ascribed to one man the faults of another, or credited 
one man with the graces of the other. One of our great 
men, Edwin Arnold, possessed the inimitable gift of 
transforming dull prose into almost poetic eloquence 
by the deft interchange, interpolation, or deletion of 
words, 

Who really invented the peculiar journalism for so 
long associated with The Daily Telegraph, and called 
“‘ Telegraphese,” I cannot say. I don’t think the 
epicurean and gastronomic man had so much to do with 
it as others, although he was accused of being “ turgid,” 
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‘¢ inflated,” “‘ tawdry,” ‘* portentious,”’ and sundry other 
things, all opposed to the ideas of the secondary- 
school-educated editor of to-day, who in many towns 
caters for the fifth standard degree of free education. 

It was remarkable, however, that whilst writing of 
the characteristic quality which brought the paper 
into jealous journalistic derision was permitted to the 
higher ranks, the news was rigidly kept within the strict 
letter of rules and regulations, depriving it of all 
originality. 


Il 


‘What, did you know E. L. Blanchard ? ” 

I was surprised at the question from a colleague, for 
it did not seem strange to me that among the faces of 
the past that of the quiet gentleman, who for so many 
years wrote the Drury Lane “ book,” seemed quite 
fresh to the memory. 

I knew Blanchard, of course, as the second dramatic 
critic of The Daily Telegraph. It was in his happier 
years, when after long years of separation he was united 
to his dearly-loved Carina, his wife, who—as Clement 
Scott related—brought joy into his lonely life, returning 
from the wilds of New Zealand at his poetic call, ‘‘ Come 
back to me,” conveyed to her by a chance newspaper 
cutting posted on the wall of a rugged hut in which 
she had been lying ill. 

Mrs. Blanchard was a sweet and wifely woman, doing 
much fetch-and-carry work for her husband, taking his 
Mo 2) ” from Adelphi Terrace, in which I saw them 

oth. 

Blanchard was, in my time, doing minor theatres, 
and at Christmas that great bulk of matter—“ padding ” 
we should term it now—which gave anticipations of 
Boxing Day and recalled the successes of the season 
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which still held the stage, but which we used to call 
** No Novelties ! ” 

I bring Blanchard to mind as a delicate, silver-haired, 
thin, reserved man, with a somewhat scrubby and 
untidy moustache and a small imperial and a nose of 
Roman proportions. His long fingers were exceedingly 
dexterous. In fact, he was clever at sleight-of-hand. 
In early youth he had travelled with a conjuror. 
Blanchard never saw the really prosperous days of the 
staff. J doubt whether he ever earned from his paper 
as much as would be demanded by a sweeper of the 
office floor after the Great War. 

He has left in his Diary—one which is somewhat of 
the Pepys’ model—a record which I quote! because in 
the year following the event I was present for the first 
time at a similar gathering at Taplow, the riverside 
residence of Mr. Edward Lawson. That brightest of all 
after-dinner speakers recalled the phrase which seems 
to have struck home, although it does not figure in 
a diary: ‘‘ There were roses at the cottage 

oor!” 


1 Extracts from the “ Life and Reminiscences of E.L Blanchard” by Clement 
Scott and Cecil Howard.—“ July 17, 1880 The Datly Telegraph twenty-fifth 
anniversary dinner, given at Edward Levy Lawson's pretty cottage at Taplow. 
Walk with Clement Scott, Lawley, Cheltnam, and Ashby Sterry through Taplow 
Woods, nearly on to Cliefden. We dine at six pm  E L. Lawson’s speech, 
recounting the history of The Datly Telegraph, something to be remembered. 
Proposed visitors, and extemporized a verse added to St. George and the 
Dragon :— 

‘Stop! A verse I'll be glad 
On this subject to add, 
If of patience there glows the least ember: 
It ’s only to say 
That St. George of to-day 
Is a feast that we ought to remember. 
Our minds it will leave no remorse on, 
It isn’t a thing to get cross on; 
So I ask you to think 
Of this as you drink 
To our host, Mr. Edward L. Lawson.’ 


“I believe the total cost of this dinner was nearly {600. The welcome was 
warm, the hospitality princely, and all the literary staff were present except G. A. 
Sala, Beatty Kingston, Robinson (the latter at Brussels), and Joseph Bennett, 
attending the last night of the Italian Opera... " 
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The dinner of which Blanchard wrote was memorable 
because of the representative gathering of the literary 
side of the paper, and I think, too, it must have been 
the first public appearance as a speaker of the present 
Viscount Burnham. 


CHAPTER VII 
AMERICA CALLING 
I 


I soon found that married life at {4 a week, which was the 
figure to which my salary had been raised, was difficult, 
although the sovereign, according to an investigation 
which I conducted for the paper, was worth 25s. pur- 
chasing value, and, therefore, I gladly welcomed the 
suggestion made to me by John Ellerthorpe that I should 
undertake the correspondence to The Philadelphia 
Press which had been offered to him. At this period 
there was very little, if any, cabling to New York on 
the part of those who represented American journalism 
in London. It all had to be done by letter. Not only 
was the very considerable addition to my income appre- 
ciated, but the post offered me opportunities for widely 
extending my experience under American editorship, 
which was very different from the chilly indifference 
pursued towards young men in Fleet Street. Having 
my own subjects to select, the mode of treatment 
entirely at my own discretion and freedom in every 
respect was a tremendous gain, and for three years or 
more | was very happy in my relations with the great 
paper of Philadelphia, whose editor was a man of “ all 
wires,” M. P. Handy, the man of the golden beard, I 
think I can place on record the appended appreciative 
letters which I received. 


“The Philadelphia Press, 
*“‘ Seventh and Chestnut Streets, 
“¢ Philadelphia. 
“October 23, 1883. 
Dear Mr. Ricwarpson, 
“‘ T have been trying for a fortnight to get a moment 
to say that your work is giving better satisfaction 
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than could have been expected under the circum- 
stances. Almost everyone of your letters has been 
printed and, in particular, the one about which you 
inquire. The latter appeared in the daily edition 
—which may account for your failure to see it. 
Indeed several of your news letters have been 
used in the ‘daily’ on the ground that their 
news might be anticipated if they were held until 
Sunday. 

“TY am glad you have noted the point about cable 
despatches. We are now receiving The New York 
Herald’s foreign telegrams every day, so that much 
of the matter that I expected to receive from you 
is at hand through that source much earlier than it 
would be possible for us to get it from you. 

“Your special articles or topical letters have been 
particularly satisfactory to us. Keep on in the same 
way. 

“You are fully authorised to represent yourself 
as the London Correspondent of The Press, and I hope 
the arrangement may continue long to our mutual 
satisfaction and advantage. 

“*T will direct our auditor to make out your % to 
Nov. Ist, and remit the amount due up to that 
time. 

“‘ Keep your eyes open for anything that may be of 
use to us in the way of advance sheets, etc., and I 
would consider it a personal favour if you would send 
me any novelties in journalism, such as London is 
all the time producing. 


“ Yours faihtfully, 
“M. P. Hanpy. 
“Mr. J. Hall Richardson, 


“* London, England.” 


I had another letter later. 
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“The Philadelphia Press 
*¢ Philadelphia. 
‘“‘ January 1, 1884. 


“DEAR Mr. RICHARDSON, 

‘Wishing you a Happy New Year, I take occasion 
to renew the assurance of my appreciation of your 
letters to The Press and to thank you for favours in 
response to my request for the newest things in 
London journalism. 


“J am, my dear sir, 
‘“¢ Yours, 


“MM. P. Hanpy.” 


At this period I had some interesting associations 
with the Irvings, father and sons. 

I think I saw Henry Irving for the first time in a 
farce at the Lyceum—* Raising the Wind ”—a Jeremy 
Diddler part—but, of course, the name of Irving was 
oO mouth after he had produced ‘“ The 

ells.” 

Irving was one of the distinguished company present 
at the opening of the new Fleet Street offices of The 
Daily Telegraph, but that paper was not the means of 
making me acquainted with him. 

Irving paid his first visit to the United States in 
October, 1883. Henry E. Abbey, a great theatrical 
speculator, made a double coup, first by bringing the 
beautiful Mary Anderson to London to occupy the 
stage of the Lyceum, and, second, by inducing Irving 
to go over to the States. 

Now Henry E. Abbey had a secretary, an old English 
journalist, one J. H. Copleston, and I was still the London 
correspondent of The Philadelphia Press, on which paper 
I had, under the editorship of M. P. Handy, achieved 
success—if I may believe the letters I received. 

Copleston had invited me to join forces with him in 
a syndicate which covered the whole of the States, in 
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so far as news cotffd be transmitted of the series of 
theatrical engagements which Abbey was making. 

I was warned that anything might happen, and it was 
my practice to attend at midnight daily, to meet Abbey 
and Coplestone when they returned to the Continental 
Hotel, Regent Street. And one day (fortunately the 
next day was a Saturday) the news was available that 
Irving had “ signed.” In the result I wrote all night 
and far into the next day all sorts of cables, and letters, 
of varying styles to suit this or that paper—some grave, 
some critical, some anecdotal—-but all of them booming 
in advance the engagement of Irving by Henry E. Abbey. 

Then, as a variation to the work, came the job of 
“writing up”? Mary Anderson. The Lyceum became 
my second home—a sort of club. I saw the beautiful 
American “ producing” “ Romeo and Juliet ” on lines 
of stage magnificence seldom equalled. The “set ” 
for the tomb scene, with a steep staircase descending 
from the “‘ flies ” to a vault, was unique in its grandeur 
of conception. 

How much the show owed to the energy, resource, 
inspiration and art of Mary Anderson would not be 
believed. She infused into the whole company her 
spirit, and pulled about refractory “ supers” by sheer 
force of superior muscular strength. 

And when “ the night ” came the first production had 
to be put into cabled notices. 

J. H. Copleston went to America with Irving and I 
had from him the attached letter : 


‘* Metropolitan Opera House, 
“New York. 
** November 16th, 1883. 
“Dear Mr. Ricuarpson, 
‘““T congratulate you most sincerely upon the 
success you have made with your correspondence. 
‘““T saw Mr. Handy at the Star Theatre, where 
Irving is playing, last night, and he more than con- 
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firmed the news which you have given me. He told 
me that he had found less use for his waste basket 
with your letters than he has for any correspondent 
he had engaged for some years. 

“You will remember my advice to you. To 
achieve success is much—but to keep it up to the 
same level is a difficulty. 

‘For newspaper work in America you must be 
always fresh, always new—I mean newsy. Strike 
out into original channels with all the dash you can 
command. Fear not! Having gained confidence now 
show what you are made of. 

‘“‘I missed the paper containing the article I so 
much wished to see, but on my visit to Philadelphia 
next week I shall call at the Press Office and look 
over the files, With many thanks for your offers of 
assistance in the work I have to do, I remain, 

“Yours faithfully, 
‘J. H. Coprzston.”’ 


In April, 1899, Henry Irving produced “‘ Robespierre ”’ 
at the Lyceum—a memorable event. It coincided with 
the appearance of a new weekly paper, The Sunday 
rps 1 elegraph, issued from the offices of the parent 

aily. 

That newspaper, similar in size, but of lighter “‘ make 
up,” contained many features which, after its brief 
existence of seven weeks had ended, were transferred to 
The Daily Telegraph itself, and some of them, developed, 
are still retained permanently. 

The Sunday Telegraph had the advantage of command- 
ing all the big guns of the mother paper. Thus, Edwin 
Arnold was writing “‘ Notes on Passing Events,” T. P. 
O’Connor had his evergreen “‘ Book of the Week,” 
H. D. Traill was contributing literary essays, Joseph 
Bennett wrote of the “ Music of the Week,” Courtney 
was penning his ‘‘ Dialogues of the Day,” Francis 
Lawley was supplying delightful “Sketches of Old 
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Postboys,” and the like, Jimmy Greenwood was flickering 
out in police céurt papers, and Bennet Burleigh was 
riding his war horse to death. 

I was myself in goodly company, for I wrote a series 
of articles on industrial establishments—Liptons, Maples, 
Debenhams, Peter Robinsons and others. Occasional 
contributors included Frank T. Bullen, with his sea 
stories, and Miss Braddon serialised a novel, “ His 
Darling Sin.” 

So, armed with pretty good credentials, I presented 
myself at Irving’s flat, in Grafton Street, to request of 
the great actor a picture for reproduction. It had to 
be in line. We could not tackle half-tone. 

Irving received me very graciously and found time to 
chat pleasantly, pointing to this souvenir or that as he 
recalled little stories about each of them. 

‘* You cannot do better,” he said at last, ‘‘ than go to 
Harry Furniss for a sketch or two. There is no one to 
approach him in his studies of me.” 

As we were talking one of Irving’s sons—Lawrence— 
burst into the room—full of fire and excitement. He 
had, he said, just finished a play. 

“Tt will be a wedding present to Harry,” he cried. 

I took Irving’s advice and obtained from Harry 
Furniss three sketches—one from Act II, Scene ii, in 
which Robespierre exclaims : 

‘“¢ Frenchmen of the Republic,—At last has the day 
dawned, this day of eternal moment which the people 
of France consecrate to the Supreme Being.” 

There were two other drawings, one representing 
Robespierre at the window in the Rue St. Honoré, and 
the other depicting the nervous and suspicious Robes- 
pierre. 

It happened some years later, when Irving died, in 
1905, these sketches were remembered, and a wish was 
expressed that they might be reproduced. All three of 
them had disappeared, and but for the lucky mischance 
of a proof having been found in a dusty old file, 
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the drawings would not again have had place in the 
paper. 

There is an amusing reference in the reminiscence. of 
Harry Furniss to these sketches, and the way in which 
he carried out the commission to make them. It was, 
he said, Irving’s special desire that he should make the 
drawings. 

‘“‘ He was tired rehearsing,” writes Furniss, ‘‘ and so 
as not to add to his fatigue he made an appointment 
with me to sketch him when in his rooms at Grafton 
Street. He said: 

“You know me well enough, my dear Furniss, to 
sketch me as Robespierre or in any other character, if 
you see the costume ! ” 

Irving and J. L. Toole were great friends and con- 
firmed practical jokers. Sometimes they played pranks 
on each other. 

One of the pleasantest theatrical recollections was 
that of the visit I paid to Mrs. Keeley to ask for her 
opinion of Miss Ellen Terry as ‘‘ Lady Macbeth,” on 
December 29th, 1888. 

I found the old lady in a comfortable sitting-room 
in her rooms at South Kensington, her companion, as 
usual, her great Persian cat—the largest and most 
furry I have ever seen. It was something of an exper- 
ience to chat with an actress who had made her “ last ” 
appearance in 1878 at the benefit to Mrs. Alfred Mellon. 
Of course, it was not her final exit from the stage, for 
she took part in benefit performances after my visit. 
She could never resist them. To think that this bustling, 
vivacious lady, bright and charming in spite of her years, 
should have once impersonated the “ Jack Sheppard ” 
of Buckstone’s drama at the old Adelphi, in 1839—a 
most popular character, and that she was able to take 
her reminiscences back to 1825, when she made her 
debut in opera at the Lyceum, and to recall the succes- 
sive managements of Charles Mathews, the younger, 
Madame Vestris, and Macready, before she assumed 
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management herself. She was a veritable link with the 
great theatrical past. Once she was likened to a 
“sprightly kitten, eager to make a mouse of every 
moving thing.” She had what the French call vie, 
and the English devilry, which she put into her char- 
acterisations, and something of this spirit still remained. 
But, quite obediently, she sat herself down at her 
escritoire and penned this little letter, which I give 
exactly as she wrote it. 


“Dear Mr. Epiror, 

“You have set me a hard task. I cannot, I fear, 
express myself as I wish for you will not perhaps 
believe me when I tell you I have never witnessed 
the performance of ‘ Macbeth’ through, but it has 
not been played very often in late years, and when | 
was in the swim I was acting in a theatre where 
Shakespeare was not the staple commodity, and when 
I was in a theatre where he was played, I was one of 
the singing witches and had no opportunity of seeing 
the play. I am not sorry for this for I cannot now 
make any comparison between old acting, and I 
can only say that my impression of the performance 
on Saturday eve is that it was the product of a master 
mind, and Miss Terry’s ‘ Lady Macbeth,’ may not 
have been the masculine overbearing woman I have 
heard described. I do not believe such a woman 
would have influenced him (Macbeth), but Miss 
Terry, from the moment of her reading his letter, 
made up her mind he should be King! And who 
could resist the pleadings of such a wife? Why she 
could make him do anything she liked. Mind, you 
asked for this, for when I go to a theatre I go to be 
pleased not to criticise. 

* Yours very truly, 
“Mary Anne KEELEY.” 


NOTE.—Mrs. Keeley died when she was over ninety-three. She never seemed to 
lose the vitality which distinguished her “ Jack Sheppard,” when Paul Bedford 
was “ Blueskin,” and the young actress (1t was in 1839) made the town take up 
the crackeman’s ditty, “Nix my dolly, pals, fake away.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
ALFRED HARMSWORTH 
I 


Ir I were writing a romance I should head this chapter 
“* How I Lost a Fortune.” 

Certainly if I had had {500 when Alfred Harmsworth, 
at the crisis of his fortunes, asked me to join with him 
and a sleeping partner, known to me only by the name 
of the ‘‘ Captain,” I should have had a share of the 
business which he was then founding. But I had neither 
the money nor the inclination to put it into his hands. 
Moreover, he found it elsewhere, largely because a par- 
ticular lady was interested in his career. 

How Alfred Harmsworth came to make the offer to 
me at all was in this way. 

A colleague of mine, a barrister named Markwick, 
came to me one day and said that a new weekly periodical 
was about to appear in which he was interested. Would 
I meet at his chambers in the Temple a friend of his? 
I said that I would, and in the Temple, at his chambers, 
I was introduced to the man who afterwards became 
the great Lord Northcliffe. 

He said to me: ‘“‘ Will you let me have the story of 
Lefroy ? ” 

I said that 1 was reluctant to tell it, as one day I 
should, because of its reference to people who were 
personal friends. But subsequently I agreed to con- 
tribute as much as | thought expedient, and I supplied 
a letter which had been written by Lefroy to be published 
in facsimile. The article and the facsimile appeared 
in one of the very earliest numbers of Answers to Corre- 
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spondents, and to me it is interesting to note the way 
in which it was editorially introduced, i.e. in a mysterious 
highly commendatory editorial ‘“ puff preliminary,” 
enclosed in a “‘ box” in the middle of the page. 

The paper was not then called Answers, but Answers 
to Correspondents, and the idea of inviting queries from 
readers, to be stated one week and to be answered the 
next, was by no means original, nor was the plan of the 
paper. A firm of publishers on the south coast, having 
an office in London, actually published a paper called 
The Oracle. This was the progenitor of Answers to 
Correspondents, But it was soon found that the pretext 
was too flimsy ; the queries were obviously “‘ cooked ” 
in order to introduce the articles given subsequently. 
Those articles were much too heavy in style, a common 
defect of most of the magazines of that period. The 
paragraphs were too long. They were not broken up 
as they are to-day. 

Harmsworth, who was one of Newnes’s young men, as 
everybody knows, had had some experience of devising 
replies to imaginary posers and had collected his con- 
tributions of this kind together in a book which was 
entitled, ‘A Thousand Ways to Make a Living.” 

He was very quick to perceive that Answers to Corre- 
spondenis would not answer. So in cutting off “ to 
Correspondents” he left the first word alone, whilst 
retaining the orange cover, and he introduced that 
system which is so familiar to-day which neither tires 
the eye nor wearies the brain, looks easily read and makes 
the most of very little. 

There were two things which led me to differ with 
Harmsworth and his methods. The first was that he 
devised a competition, and to my astonishment I found 
myself the winner because he had inserted an article 
which I had written of a singular experience which had 
befallen a relative. That experience was the way in 
which this gentleman had been entrusted with the 
conveyance of the body of the Prince Imperial from the 
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place where he was assegaied to the British post. The 
corpse was enclosed in a coffin roughly made of erpty 
biscuit boxes, and the whole story was very thrilling. 
It was worth the prize and had some permanent historical 
interest. At all events, years afterwards the editor of 
The Evening News clipped this without permission of 
mine and without recognising copyright, and republished 
it in his paper.1 The second thing was, that Harms- 
worth retained, much against my will, the original of the 
Lefroy letter containing names of friends which I did 
not wish disclosed, and which had been concealed by 
slips of paper pasted over them. I obtained the re- 
storation of the document eventually. 

But the circumstance which really determined me 
not to continue with Harmsworth was the fact that 
I had a pressing invitation from Cassell and Com- 
pany to contribute to their Saturday Journal, and having 
regard to the fact that I owed my start in journalism 
to that great house I made my choice in their favour, 
and to that journal for a quarter of a century I was a 
regular contributor of precisely the class of matter that 
Alfred Harmsworth wanted. 

He did not cherish any ill feeling. On the contrary, 
he seemed to follow everything I wrote with the closest 
attention. J met him on several occasions. I had two 
other opportunities of throwing in my lot with his firm, 
and on one of the very last times that I met him, at a 
luncheon at the Princé’s Galleries, at which he presided, 
I had some conversation with him, and Lord Northcliffe 
recalled what he was good enough to say were my 
‘crime stories.” 

Throughout his career, Lord Northcliffe took the 
deepest interest in The Daily Telegraph. He never 
forgot, and more than once publicly recalled that it was 

1 The article in Answers to Correspondents was published on September 1, 
1888, under the general title of ‘ Strange Experiences,” and it was signed by me. 
It narrated the story of “‘A Strange Funeral March,” and ran to two columns, 


for which a “ prize’’ of one guinea was sent by Alfred Harmsworth. I think it 
was well worth the money, 
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the first daily paper to print his contributions. His 
initial effort was an article on cricket. To me he never 
disguised his ambition that one day he might own the 
paper. It was the only aspiration of Northcliffe’s which 
was never realized. 

There was no more affecting ceremony in the history 
of journalism than that which took place towards the 
close of the year 1913, when Lord Burnham was cele- 
brating his eightieth birthday, and his friends in Fleet 
Street, headed by Lord Northcliffe, made him a presen- 
tation at Hall Barn, his Buckinghamshire residence. 
Here was the doyen of the craft—the aged founder of 
the Cheap Press, and there in close comradeship was 
the Man, full of youthful energy, who successfully aimed 
at extending the power of the penny newspaper far 
beyond the conceptions of its original promoter. 

On its part the staffs of The Daily Telegraph, which 
was the first penny daily paper to be published in London, 
presented to their honoured and beloved Chief an illus- 
trated album. The first page of signatures was headed 
by that of John Le Sage, and of the ten other members 
who occupied the first page, six only remain alive, 
and I am one, to recall that day. 


IT 
Whilst I was working with Copleston I had the great 


advantage of his inspiration from the American stand- 
point of journalism, for apart from matters dramatic 
and musical he was accustomed to receive early in- 
formation respecting the visits of prominent American 
citizens, and although there was no such thing in those 
days as sending down to Southampton to meet liners, 
it was often my duty to call upon notabilities at their 
hotels. I must admit that sometimes it was difficult 
to follow the intricacies of American politics, which 
appeared to have nothing in common with those of 
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our own country in spirit or method, and therefore the 
references to party intrigues were somewhat uni‘.tel- 
ligible. 

But it was not in the matter of politics only that 1 was 
concerned. Sometimes America was interested in ques- 
tions on this side long before they obtained prominence 
in London. Thus, it seemed to be known in America 
that Madame Blavatsky was in this country preaching 
the doctrine of Theosophy, and I was deputed to inter- 
view her under strict conditions that whatever I heard 
or saw should not be ridiculed. The appointment was 
arranged through an intermediary, a charming lady of 
Copleston’s acquaintance, who seemed to be an initiate. 
Complying with the conditions I went to Elgin Crescent, 
and spent the most bewildering four hours of my life, 
and I am afraid that I did not come away with a much 
clearer idea of Theosophy than when I entered the room. 

In that room, a front drawing-room of an apartment 
house, the great priestess, Madame Blavatsky, presided. 
She was an immensely stout woman without any pre- 
tensions to dress; she wore a slummocky black gown 
unadorned. Before her, as she sat at the table, was a 
very large box of Turkish cigarettes, and these she 
smoked continually, even when late in the afternoon a 
Parsee gentleman in a smooth low-toned voice, directed 
a servant to bring in a great brass samovar as an indis- 
pensable to the preparation of tea in the Russian fashion. 
In those early days there were no references to material- 
isation of cigarettes or other objects from the ether, but 
there was plenty of allusions to Mahatmas. I am not 
sure that Colonel A. P. Sinnett was mentioned, but I 
expect that he was. The most interesting incident of 
the whole afternoon was the arrival of a young lady, 
immensely alive, who quite naturally played the part 
of sceptic. Her criticisms brought upon her the full fire 
of madame herself by way of interrogation, and all her 
disciples, mostly men of colour. Madame was always 
calm and composed and judicial in her utterances. 
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The young and vivacious lady was Dorothy Tennant, 
whose name was already known in London as a delightful 
artist of children. Afterwards she became the wife of 
Sir H. M. Stanley, the explorer, a name in which naturally 
I was specially interested. 

This séance of the Theosophists recalls another 
mystical meeting—that of the London Spiritualists in 
the Marlborough Rooms, at which I was present. The 
principal performer, when the lights were lowered, threw 
himself into a trance and became in a trice one of the 
Pharaohs of Egypt. But as he retained his modern 
and somewhat shabby London attire he was just about 
as convincing as a statue of Apollo in a dress suit would 
be. And as for his discourse, he spoke in a somewhat 
sepulchral tone, suggestive of the voice (in these latter 
days) of Tut-Ankh-Amen of Luxor, when Howard Carter 
opened his last coffin lid, and cried in appropriate ancient 
Egyptian: ‘‘ Get out of here!’’? But the matter of the 
discourse yielded no sensational “ copy” at all to the 
reporter, who for the first time “‘ took down” a spirit 
and found him very mortal in his slipshod speech. 

Copleston, to whom I have referred as having acted 
as secretary to the great American entrepreneur, Henry 
E. Abbey, who took Irving over to America and brought 
Mary Anderson to the Lyceum during his absence, came 
back to London with Abbey in the following year, when 
they were getting together an opera company. That 
venture was a great failure, and I think Copleston fore- 
Saw that his connection with Abbey would not last 
another season. It was during that time that we 
os co-operating as correspondents to the American 

ress, 

Frequently, in the intervals of dictating to me or 
suggesting lines of inquiry for interviews, he discussed 
what should be a popular paper in London that would 
combine the best qualities of the English newspaper 
ideal with the new methods of the United States. In 
the main his formula was that everything should be 
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short, pithy, newsy and original. By and by he was 


enabled to put these ideas into actual fact because he 
became editor of The Evening Post, which was started 
in 1881. To The Post he gave a format which was the 
model of all the papers of to-day of the popular penny 
type. 

The Evening News in its early days was not a greatly 
successful concern, and it seized the chance of acquiring 
The Post, and in so doing it adopted its format. T. P. 
O’Connor, who founded in succession The Star, which 
remains, and The Sun, which is defunct, had upon his 
staff of the first-named paper the journalist, Kennedy 
Jones, well known in Fleet Street as ‘* K. J.” 

““K. J.,”> owing to a friendly publisher, learnt that 
the Evening News was in the market at the price of 
£25,000, a sum much beyond his means. The rising 
star of journalistic enterprise was Alfred Harmsworth, 
whose Answers to Correspondents, started in 1888, had, 
by reason of the success of its many novel competitions, 
been turned into a money maker. At any rate, Harms- 
worth was the man to find the money, and to him 
Kennedy Jones went and offered to share with him the 
option that he had acquired on The Evening News and 
Post. Harmsworth closed, the paper was bought, the 
title of ‘“‘ Post”? was dropped, and The Evening News 
began its career which led to the fortune of Kennedy 
Jones, and has made the fortunes of many men since. 
Kennedy Jones himself retired eighteen years after its 
purchase, which took place on August 31st, 1894, and 
not long afterwards he died. 

Copleston himself disappeared; he died forgotten 
in New York, and nobody seems to know his name 
to-day, or has any knowledge of the circumstances which 
I have related. 

Of course any newspaper man can trace how, when 
The Mail followed The Evening News, Harmsworth was 
clever enough to adopt the style of his first paper, 
although as time went on, whereas The Mail more or less 
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preserved many of the features which had characterised 
it at its birth, The Evening News developed eccen- 
tricities of display and make up in the treatment of news, 
which, in turn, could be traced to Trans-Atlantic in- 
fluence and the transfusion of American blood. It does 
not stand in need of it to-day! 


CHAPTER IX 
GIANTS OF FLEET STREET 
I 


‘‘' THERE were giants in those days,” not the giants 
of St. Dunstan’s before their removal to Regent’s Park, 
but men of outstanding ability. In Peterborough Court 
they were not called “ Giants,” but ‘* Lions ’’—“ the 
young Lions”—-thus named by Mathew Arnold. It 
was my good fortune to know a few of them. Indeed, 
I have been called one myself—the last of them. 

It is astonishing how soon men are forgotten, par- 
ticularly journalists, but J think I am safe in saying that 
the name of George Augustus Sala, and to a lesser degree, 
that of Edwin Arnold, will not soon be forgotten in Fleet 
Street. 

Sala’s connection with The Daily Telegraph dated 
from the year of my birth, and the name was a familiar 
one from my boyhood’s days, else why should I have 
identified it when, as I have already related, I caught 
it in the railway train when fleeing from Paris in 1870. 

Sala’s first leading article was written in The Daily 
Telegraph in the autumn of 1857, and he remained 
connected with it as a leader writer, special correspond- 
ent, and art critic, without a break until December 26th, 
1884, when he started on an expedition to the principal 
cities of the United States and those of the Australian 
colonies, in the course of which he delivered lectures 
with the generic title of ‘‘ Life and Adventures of a Special 
Correspondent in Most Parts of the World During the 
Last Thirty Years.” 

After his Australian trip he returned to The Daily 
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Telegraph and remained more or less associated with it 
until within a few months of his death in 1895. 

It would be altogether superfluous for me to give any 
version of the life ot Sala when he himself wrote it at such 
length and to such profit; but of Sala it always used 
to be said that he received “‘ the salary of an ambassador.” 

But one can always add from personal recollections, 
and I recall the visits that I paid him at Mecklenburgh 
Square, where he then lived at the corner house, and 
again in the south-western district. He was always 
approachable, amiable and encouraging. He was most 
systematic in keeping his commonplace books and in 
the arrangement of his library and museum of relics. 
He ought never to have been at a loss for material 
readily accessible. 

Sala was known as a brilliant after-dinner speaker, 
and I had more than one experience of the kind when I 
was told to take in shorthand the note of the speech 
which he intended delivering at night, and for which 
he insisted on paying me a professional fee. But his 
speeches of the night seldom bore any resemblance to 
that which he had dictated in the forenoon. 

I recollect that in the year that I joined the paper, 
1881, Sala was in St. Petersburg, and as I afterwards 
learnt from him he was under the immediate personal 
protection of Lord Dufferin, who took him literally under 
his wing and in his own carriage to see all the principal 
funeral pageants in connection with the burial of the 
Czar. An experience on that occasion taught him what 
the Russian could be towards the foreigner, for, not- 
withstanding the protection that he enjoyed, he declared 
to me that he was frequently stopped by the Polizei 
because he was in civilian dress and not in uniform. 

As some public reference has been made to Sala’s 
subsequent appearance in Russia, two years later, I think 
it is of permanent interest to note the fact that he made 
a vigorous protest against being sent at all. He always 
took the view that The Daily Telegraph should not play 
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second fiddle to any other journal at the Coronation of 
the new Czar, and in his own words he said : 

“That second fiddle I shall undoubtedly play owing 
to not being entitled to wear any kind of uniform. I 
know that Alfred Thomson, who is going for The Daily 
News, will take his old Carabineer’s uniform with him, 
and I know the Russians too well not to feel assured that 
the great official who is to select the one of two corre- 
spondents privileged to be present in the cathedral will 
select Monsieur le Capitaine Thomson in the gold-laced 
tunic with sabatache and spurs, however tarnished they 
may be, to a correspondent in plain clothes. The other 
papers will send correspondents who are either officers 
in the active service or retired, or those who have been 
presented at Court. The only court of which I have 
any cognisance is Peterborough Court. The Standard. 
again, would probably get much of its inside work done 
by some attaché of the Embassy who would be entitled 
to wear diplomatic uniform.” 

Sala knew his Russia. The first time he went there 
was when Dickens commissioned him to write for 
Household Words. 

As events turned out, Sala did not go alone to Moscow, 
but was accompanied by a gentleman (Le Sage) who was 
entitled to wear the uniform of the Lieutenancy of the 
City of London, a very showy turnout, and of quite 
military aspect, which succeeded in convincing the 
Russians that Jhe Daily Telegraph was entitled to all 
respect. 

Sala used to give vent to many a grumble on the 
ground that he was too old and too proud of the status 
he had won in journalism to run the risk of being dogged 
and cross-examined by Russian gendarmes and 
mouchards, or snubbed by Russian Court underlings, 
simply because he was not entitled to wear a gold-laced 
coat. In fact, I think he would have been better pleased 
if the proprietors had selected instead of himself one 
Beatty Kingston. 
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Beatty Kingston; who was a musical prodigy as a 
child, had had a vast experience in Court life on the 
Continent, far more intimate than they ever granted to 
Sala. A proof is afforded by the books that he wrote, 
one of them, “ Monarchs [ Have Known,” and another, 
“Men, Cities and Events.” Kingston was privileged 
to wear many decorations, and I daresay as many 
uniforms as could be associated with the different 
courts that he had frequented, besides, he was a fluent 
linguist and a brilliant and versatile writer. 

Knowing all these things about Sala and many more 
about which he freely spoke to me, I felt myself honoured 
when, at the great Jubilee Ball given at the Guildhall 
in the City of London by the Corporation, in 1887, an 
occasion when the list of guests, including their suites, 
numbered two hundred representatives of the royal 
families of England and of other countries, I was told off 
to assist Sala, not only by obtaining in advance as 
much as could be known of the arrangements, but also, 
when he himself had left the ball, to carry on with the 
account. 

I recollect in the small hours when I returned to the 
office he said : 

“‘ Now then, my boy, you must forget that I am Sala 
and that you are anything else but my colleague. Sit 
down and write what you have seen yourself.” 

And, accordingly, I did, and the whole account went 
into the paper without any break in the continuity of 
the report. 

One final experience I must relate of this truly great 
journalist. It was when he had fallen into great ill- 
health and his pen was not available. I was then on 
duty in Paris and one day received a telegram from the 
office: ‘‘ Find Sala and get him to write on anything he 
likes. Last address, Continental Hotel.” 

Sala was not at the Continental, but I found him at 
the Grand, the very hotel from which he had been taken 
on the night of his arrest in 1870. Sala was occupying 
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a palatial suite of rooms, but was obviously a physical 
wreck, I told him my mission and he said: 

‘“‘ I] am ready now to write on any subject from the 
price of beef to a coronation.” 

I mentioned to him that I had that morning spent 
some time in the Place Royale (this is now known as the 
Place Vosges) and I had been very much struck with the 
arcades and the houses rising above them with their high 
roofs, It is a quiet nook in Paris, seldom discovered by 
the average visitor, but has many literary associati ons, 
for here Victor Hugo once lived, and Alexandre Dumas 
took the house as the residence of Miladi in ‘‘ The Three 
Musketeers.” 

Sala said that it was a capital subject and I believe 
that he wrote upon it, and that the leader was the last 
that he ever contributed to The Daily Telegraph, for 
not long afterwards he returned to England and gradually 
sank until he died, on December 8th, 1895. I never 
saw him again. He was buried at Hove cemetery. 


I] 


The young journalist, in my time, could not feel 
otherwise than flattered by being called upon to assist, 
or to work with, some “‘ big guns ” on the staff. Later 
I shall speak of Gladstone’s death, and how Joseph 
Bennett, the greatest musical critic of his day, was sent 
down and together we did the day’s telegrams on the 
final day. I had been at Hawarden all through the 
illness, 

Clement Scott, of whom I have written in another 
chapter, I found rather irresponsive. Indeed, when 
having written some articles on the East Coast which the 
Great Eastern Railway Company reprinted, he met me 
casually at a station on the Broads and asked me a little 
coldly whether I was writing any more articles from 
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that part of the country. I had been poaching upon 
his preserves. 

Bennet Burleigh, “‘ B. B.,” judging from the letters 
I have, was not only on occasion the fearless, impulsive, 
reckless fellow which most people regarded him to be, 
but, at bottom, the most cautious canny Scot I have 
ever met. In business acumen he had no match, and 
was by no means a confiding colleague. 

I worked with him on many occasions, and once a 
trio of the staff were sent to Hampton Court. That 
was on November 18th, 1886, and next day a column 
and a quarter appeared in the paper with the simple 
heading, “‘ Fire at Hampton Court.” The sub-editors 
of that day were not imaginative, for the outbreak was 
sufficiently alarming. The report was written in this 
way: as the junior member of the trio I collected the 
facts, which I handed to Burleigh to incorporate with his 
own account, and this, in turn, was passed to Godfrey 
Turner, to “ put style into it.” 

Godfrey Turner was the man who discovered Jumbo, 
and who was the real author of the great outcry raised 
when that unfortunate elephant was sold to America. 
Turner’s great weakness was to introduce puffs into his 
writing and it was commonly supposed the advertiser 
was grateful for the publicity. But Jumbo was not. 

Amusing stories are told of Turner, and perhaps one 
of the best is related by that veteran of the Press, 
Townend, of The Melbourne Argus. This was Turner’s 
joke. 

‘The best way to get an ‘exclusive’ is to invent it.” 
That is no new idea. You recollect Godfrey Turner. 
I recall that he with a lot of London pressmen came down 
to Barnsley for a big colliery explosion. I was then on 
The Manchester Guardian. We were all writing in one 
large room. Godfrey was very busy in his painfully 
precise and deliberate way. Presently, he said : “ Listen 
to this, boys,” and he read some passages from his 
manuscript. 
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‘‘ But there is not a word of truth in that,” we 
objected. 

“‘ Well, what does that matter,” replied Turner, “‘ it 
is jolly good copy.” 

To return to Burleigh for a moment, there was one 
episode in his career which was very characteristic. 
Appended is a copy of a telegram upon which I was 
called upon to act. It followed on great events in the 
Soudan and the war correspondents had returned in a 
batch to Brindisi, Burleigh with the rest. They con- 
cluded that he was proceeding to London and they never 
imagined that he had other plans in mind. This was 
the cable : 


“‘ Brindisi. Sept. 2oth, 1898. 

‘‘Lieutenant Grenfell arrives Victoria Station, 
London, 4.50 next Thursday afternoon he carries 
letters for you battle narrative most important have 
trusted person meet him to get letters also suggest 
interview there are returning correspondents same 
train Grenfell in special carriage. 

‘¢ BURLEIGH.” 


Accordingly I journeyed to Calais, awaited the train 
by which Lieutenant Grenfell was travelling, picked 
him out from the crowd of passengers and was received 
by him courteously. I spent the hour in crossing to 
Dover in his state room, opening the despatch (of which 
I still have the envelope bearing Egyptian stamps) and, 
on going over a sketch plan of the battle with Lieutenant 
Grenfell, took advantage of his criticisms. In fact, 
together we considerably altered that plan, to correct 
it in important features, for Burleigh was not the most 
accurate of writers. It was published next morning. 

I wonder how those other correspondents felt when 
they found that Burleigh never went to London after 
all, but hurried back from Brindisi to Egypt. 

The “ battle” referred to in this telegram was that 
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of Omdurman, which took place on September 2nd, 
1898, between the Khalifa’s army, forty thousand 
strong, and troops commanded by Kitchener. The 
Dervishes attacked the zareba and were repulsed with 
slaughter. Kitchener moved out, marching towards 
Omdurman, and he was again twice fiercely attacked 
on the flank and rear. The 21st Lancers charged a body 
of two thousand Dervishes which was unexpectedly 
met in a Khor, the Lancers losing one-third of their 
numbers. In the battle the Dervishes lost over ten 
thousand, with as many wounded, and five thousand 
prisoners. The Khalifa’s black flag was captured and 
sent home to Queen Victoria. As the result of the battle 
the Khalifa’s army was destroyed and Mahdism ex- 
tinguished in the Soudan. 

Burleigh was anxious to get back to the Soudan 
because Kitchener had hurried to Fashoda in consequence 
of the start thither of Captain Marchand’s French 
expedition on the roth, and the matter had to be cleared 


up. 


Ill 


Of the great journalists who belonged to a later day 
with whom I shared a big bit of descriptive work, Dr. 
W. L. Courtney, who was my colleague until the end of 
1924, when he virtually retired at the age of seventy-five 
from the literary editorship of The Daily Telegraph, will 
not mind if I recall the interment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Temple) in his cathedral in 1903. My 
point of view was the organ loft, Courtney was in the 
Nave. I do not think 1 am wrong when I ascribe to 
this fine-hearted, courteous, gentle-mannered, cultured, 
quiet-spoken scholar the real authorship of the “‘ Do 
we believe ? ” correspondence, which was equalled in 
popularity only by the earlier correspondence, “Is 
Marriage a Failure?” the inspiration of which was a 
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magazine article, and the still earlier series, ‘‘ The 
Truth About Ghosts.” The latter particularly isa- 
pressed itself upon my imagination, because during its 
run I was placed on a very early turn of sub-editing on 
a war edition during the Egyptian trouble, and it was my 
habit to arrive at the office at about 3 a.m., and to keep 
myself awake with a preliminary cup of coffee at a night 
stall in Fleet Street. Then I found waiting for me a 
batch of more or less startling ghost stories, and I was 
expected to scan them all and put straight selected 
letters for the printer, occupying myself alone in a room 
getting colder and colder as the small hours advanced 
towards dawn. Sometimes I saw ghosts! 


IV 


Men come and go in Fleet Street. Some leave their 
mark; others don’t. Outside their own offices, and 
even within them, are the best known men of their time 
still remembered ? Where is the roll of fame for 
journalists? Perhaps a beginning has been made in 
the parish church of St. Bride’s, where there is a mural 
tablet to the memory of Sir Edwin Robbins of the Press 
Association—a practical-minded organiser of news collec- 
tion for provincial newspapers in which the London 
journals were permitted to share. I knew Robbins in 
private life as a fellow member of a Young Men’s Debat- 
ing Society in Linden Grove, S.E., and, in Fleet Street, 
he was an authority who somewhat overpowered me in 
my younger days, and who won his honours during the 
Great War as the Secretary of the Admiralty, War 
Office and Press Committee. This was a mysterious 
intermediary which existed chiefly for the circulation 
of warnings and threatenings authorised by Dora 
(Defence of the Realm Act). I always attributed this 
body to its real progenitor, the ukase of a meeting of 
newspaper men at the United Service Institution, 
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Whitehall, held some years before the outbreak of 
hostilities at the instance of military busybodies, who 
had secured the good offices of Mr. Sydney Brooks to 
charm the Press into willing captivity. I attended the 
meeting and insisted that a letter of protest from the 
first Lord Burnham, who was all for freedom, should be 
read. In course of time, within a very few yards of 
the actual spot where Charles I lost his head, the Press 
Bureau was set up, and then the Press lost its ‘‘ head ” 
for a while! 

The incident recalls another. No one knew how near 
we were going to war with France in September, 1898, 
when Kitchener pulled off his great Fashoda coup. 
Here, at any rate, is a letter which tells the story of how 
I was commissioned to charter tugs as despatch boats. 
One must recollect that aircraft were unknown, and 
submarines offered no menace. The war we contem- 
plated—for its plans were laid—was of a less scientific 
character, and ridiculous as it may appear, a speedy tug 
or two might have been of some service as a‘blockade 
runner. And at that day no one envisaged Dora and 
a Press Bureau. Here, as a curiosity, I give the letter : 


** E.C., November —, 1898. 
‘** DEAR SIR, 

“‘ Referring to our conversation I find on sounding 
the market that all the speedy and likely tugs are 
said to be under offer (firm) to the Press Association. 
I am still working the markets and shall doubtless 
be able to make you the offer of a small steamer 
suitable to your requirements—under neutral or 
British Flag. At the same time I may say that there 
is not much likelihood of your securing a tug to steam 
14 knots. Ina post or two I hope to have something 
more definite to communicate on the subject. 

‘Faithfully yours, 
Ge J. 


“J. Hall Richardson, Esq.” 
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Of quite another class of journalist, men of the 
descriptive and special correspondent category, v.ere, 
among the men I best recollect, that charming writer 
about animals at the Zoo, Phil Robinson, ‘ Pott ” 
Stephens, a humorist, and ‘‘ Willie ” Wilde, the brother 
of the unfortunate Oscar, the prototype of the degenerate 
man of genius. I attended the trial of the latter at the 
Old Bailey when he was charged with offences against 
society scarcely to be particularised. Oscar, the 
esthetic, was a flabby, hairless sensualist. It was a 
painful ordeal, but there were extraordinary flashes of 
literary brilliiancy, even in the sordid evidence recorded 
at the Old Bailey. 

Another investigation, in which one of the principal 
actors was the great journalist, W. T. Stead, occupied 
me at Bow Street. Truly he was the strangest of the 
phenomena of his day, and his end as one of the victims 
of the ill-fated Lusitania was as sensational as his life 
had been. Upon journalism he left his mark. Nobody 
called it “new” until The Pall Mall Gazette styled it 
or made it such, and if we can credit the Spiritualists, 
Stead is still practising the newest journalism in the life 
beyond for the benefit of believers in ‘‘ spooks ” in this 
world below. 

Edwin Arnold (afterwards Sir) I shall always remember 
with deepest feelings of gratitude. The author of “ The 
Light of Asia’ was the most amiable of men, entirely 
deficient in what is called “ side.” With all his faults 
one could not fail to love him. He was the friend of his 
colleagues—great or small. Never did he betray the 
slightest feeling of chagrin, jealousy, or superiority. 
And yet he suffered, until, at last, blindness came at the 
end of his career. I sat by his side in Bolton Gardens 
and marvelled at his infinite patience. And by his side, 
too, was his little Japanese wife—Lady Arnold, still 
quieter than the poet, who, for her sake, late in life had 
learned Japanese. 

Le Sage said Arnold was a Buddhist, from whom he 
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learned much about Buddhism, precisely as in another 
breath he would tell you that Cardinal Manning had 
taught him the elements of Roman Catholicism, as 
Livingstone had imparted to him something of the spirit 
of missionary Christianity. 

Arnold was an orientalist in his inner self, and there- 
fore a fatalist. Nothing seemed to disturb him. I once 
put to him the most unmannerly questions and he 
replied to them without reproof. I asked him once, 
when he had finished a lecturing tour in America, how 
it was that he came back to his work in Fleet Street. He 
took it literally and said simply : “‘ Our people are very 
good to me!” 

When I was still a student at the City of London 
College practising debating, and the Turkish atrocities 
in Bulgaria were denounced from day to day, it was these 
same atrocities which brought Gladstone himself to 
the office of The Daily Telegraph one Sunday, after the 
service at the Temple which the right honourable 
gentleman had attended. That was in 1876. 

His object was to get Arnold to alter the policy of 
the paper on the Turkish question. Le Sage, as he 
himself told me, was not present at that interview, but 
Edward Lawson was with Arnold, and, as chance would 
have it, there was one other witness—young E. Lester 
Arnold, one of the sons of the editor. It was from him 
that I heard the story. Le Sage was in the adjoining 
room, 

It was a very important occasion. It is alleged that 
in some court proceedings years afterwards it was denied 
that Gladstone had ever been to the office of The Daily 
Telegraph, where the belief was entertained that the 
so-called atrocities had been worked up by an American 
journalist who proferred his services, was refused, and 
found his place on another paper (The Daily News). In 
these days the whole thing would have been styled a 
** stunt.” 

With so many memories crowding one’s mind of the 
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truly big-hearted Arnold, it is difficult to detail incidents. 
I wonder how much of the literary reputation of Bennet 
Burleigh depended upon the skilful revision of his cables 
from the Soudan by Arnold, who always placed his 
talent at the disposal of his colleagues. Arnold’s best 
work lies buried in old-world files. It may be discovered 
on some pages in two “ full” leaders—the work of one 
day—but it can never be revealed to what extent his 
colleagues were indebted to him for inspiration, correc- 
tion, and reproof. He was an ideal editor. 

Of his personal kindness it is my pride to relate that 
when I was getting together my first book, “‘ Police!” 
he voluntarily undertook to read through the galley 
proofs, and it has always been my regret that publishers’ 
limitations prevented my acting upon his invaluable 
hint to include in the book a “ good detective story.” 

Arnold was too keen a journalist to throw an idea 
away, and as I did not adopt it, he acted upon it for 
himself and that is how he came to write ‘“‘ The Queen’s 
Justice.” 

I remember Arnold as a man with a long face accen- 
tuated by a long nose, a high forehead from which the 
hair was brushed back, a full goatee beard of a fineness 
suggesting that he had never shaved his chin, a drooping 
untidy moustache, deep-set kindly eyes, and full lips. 

Arnold had probably a larger following in America 
than in England. 

When William Archer, dramatic critic and dramatist, 
died in December, 1924, after the usual obituary notices 
many papers rediscussed his idiosyncracies, some of them 
endeavouring to explain away his “‘ austerity,” shyness, 
Scottish reserve, and general aloofness that characterised 
him, as veiling the kindness of heart which lay beneath. 
That may be so, but, personally, I never came into 
contact with Archer in course of years without being 
chilled by his “ superior”? manner. I can recall a painful 
incident at the O.P. Club, to which Carl Hentschel had 
invited me with other journalists, and Archer practically 
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ordered us out. Afterwards he wrote to me as follows 
in explanation : 


“The O. P. Club, 
‘“¢ The Piazza, Covent Garden, W.C. 
“‘ February 27th, 1902. 
‘DEAR SIR, 

‘¢ It has been conveyed to me that my remark at this 
afternoon’s meeting as to having the proceedings 
reported was thought offensive to the Press. I can 
assure you that nothing was further from my mind 
than to convey any reflection on the representatives 
of the Press. I merely meant that our discussion 
could scarcely be sufficiently formal to come before 
the public—it would run to a great length, would 
necessarily be cut down very much, and would convey 
to the public, through no fault of the reporters, an 
idea of futility which would injure the cause. I 
assure you that no other idea was in my mind but that 
the discussion could not possibly be worth putting 
before the public. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ WiLLIAM ARCHER.” 


It was in The Daily Telegraph that Archer published 
his last article a day or two before his death. Its subject 
was *‘ Dramatists in the Doldrums.” 

Thomas Catling, who for many years was editor of 
Lloyds’, was an old friend of mine, and I have still in my 
possession some Venetian glass which he presented to me 
in 1907, as a souvenir of the part which I played in 
making, as he termed it, the dinner of March 6th of that 
year, a notable Fleet Street event. That dinner was 
presided over by Lord Burnham (Edward Lawson) 
as it was the occasion of marking the retirement of Mr. 
Catling from journalistic life. Some interesting remin- 
iscences were exchanged, and I shall always recollect 
the story that he himself told me of when, as a clerk, 
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and not a journalist, he was hurried to Windsor one night 
to inquire after the Prince Consort, who was then 
dangerously ill, and learned that he had passed away, 
whereupon he hastened to the local telegraphist, woke 
him up, and got the first news to London. 

Catling was a remarkable man. He took a very great 
interest in crime, and on Saturday nights, if anything 
were happening in that way, one was bound to find him 
on the scene picking up a first-hand account. I do not 
think he missed a Whitechapel murder. 


V 


In the summer of 1905 I first made Hall Caine’s 
acquaintance. I have had much to do with that 
distinguished author, journalist and dramatist since, 
but the first impression of him has been the most lasting. 
Somewhat complex has become my mental portraiture 
of the man who, as time passes, gets to resemble the 
Bard of Avon more closely every day. 

My job was to “‘interview” him. It ended by his 
interviewing himself. You will recollect how he shared 
with Marie Corelli the honours of being the best sellers 
of their day when, after a while, Wilson Barrett dis- 
covered him as a dramatist. It was not ‘“ The Silver 
King,” however, who introduced me to Hall Caine; it 
was Arthur Collins of Drury Lane. 

The project was to essay for the second time the 
transfer of the picturesque, rugged Icelandic life to the 
stage by the dramatisation of the novel, “ The Prodigal 
Son.” Now if anyone understands the art of what is 
now called “ publicity,” Hall Caine does. 

So, when by invitation I presented myself at the stage 
door of Old Drury, and passing the janitor, was con- 
ducted through a bewildering chaos of icebergs across 
the stage, I found in progress the last scene of the third 
act in rehearsal, George Alexander, from the St. 
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James’s, was there; but he refused to share in the 
proceedings which“followed: he had too much pride 
and he would not leave the stage. The rehearsal, in 
fact, came to a dead stand while I was on the boards. 
The company included Henry Neville, Nancy Price, Mary 
Moore and Mrs. John Wood. These ladies, no doubt, 
were there. But just as convicts in prison turn their 
backs to the wall when visitors are in the gaol, I was not 
permitted even a glance at the setting of the scene or 
the principals engaged. Figuratively, they had turned 
their backs. 

Then came a comedy which only Hall Caine could 
have devised. One by one he called into the room 
Arthur Collins, who had just laid aside crutches, an 
Icelander who was director of the National Theatre ; 
another Icelandic notoriety, the composer ; still another, 
the editor of the Icelandic-English dictionary; and 
finally Hall Caine himself, the author. As each gentle- 
man made his entry I was handed a “ brief,” and all 
that I had to do, or was allowed to do, was in effect to 
Say: 
‘ Take this in your right hand. You swear that the 
contents of this précis of your evidence is true, etc., 
etc.” 

And down it went as part of the “interview.” All 
that remained to be done was to send for George Alex- 
ander, but the answer came back that he had left the 
theatre, 

It was all so characteristic of the author of the 
*“‘ Boomster ” (or is it “‘ Deemster ? ”’). 

I have seen it stated that Sir Hall Caine never writes 
now at a desk. He produces his exceedingly minute and 
condensed copy on his knee. I suppose he does not use a 
desk, since I have profaned his daily, for it has been my 
constant companion from the days when I saw Hall 
Caine seated at it “producing” in a masterly way 
“King Albert’s Book,” a publication which had a 
phenomenal sale. 


I 
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I don’t know that the desk has given me inspiration, 
except to bring home to me the consciousness how weak 
and ineffective are the efforts of the biggest members 
of the Advertising Convention of all the World, com- 
pared with the astute methods of that gentleman, with 
whom I share, as it happens, the surname “ Hall,” and 
whose first novel, “ The Shadow of a Crime,” had a 
somewhat similar title to my own fistling, “‘ Was it a 
Crime ? ” published long years ago by Cassell’s. 

I have spoken of Marie Corelli. It has always puzzled 
me why, if she really believed the Press were up in arms 
against her, she took the trouble to visit our offices 
Sunday after Sunday. I suspect it was a “ pose.” She 
was once accompanied by Eric Mackay, and I think her 
object was to obtain the publication of a poem of which 
he was the author. The lady was very charming—a 
little dollish creature, with “ fluffy” yellow hair and 
childish blue eyes. When a few years later I saw her at 
*¢ White Lodge,” Richmond Park, when the Duchess of 
Teck was at the point of death, Marie Corelli had grown 
into an old woman. She had aged very quickly, I 
thought. 

When John Ellerthorpe died all reliable record of 
the early history of the paper with which he had been so 
long associated perished, for he often used to say that 
the legends which had come down by word of mouth had 
been so often repeated that their errors had presently 
acquired the character of truth, as is the way with 
legendary lore. Ellerthorpe had been a schoolmaster 
before he became a journalist, a colleague of Edward 
Russell on The Morning Star. Ellerthorpe wrote more 
scholarly English than anybody else on the staff, Edwin 
Arnold excepted, and in after days W. L. Courtney. 
His great forte was science and his one hobby the study 
of meteorology, as applied to weather forecasting, and 
it was due to his initiative that his paper led the way to 
the introduction of mid-Atlantic wirelessed reports, 


passed on from ship to ship. I don’t think that these 
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messages ever came from a greater distance than a 
hundred miles from Land’s End, but that was a great 
accomplishment in those pioneer days. Although Mar- 
coni alleged more than once that he had bridged the 
Atlantic itself with his wireless, I never had any proof 
of this having actually been done in practical working, 
until long afterwards. 

Ellerthorpe having known all about the true history 
of Stanley’s great adventure in finding Livingstone, 
always took the keenest interest in Central Africa. One 
of his last letters deals with this subject in prophetic 
vein, and I will quote it: 

“April rth, 1914. 

**As you probably know, I have received a nice 
message from Mr. Lawson re our Central Africa page. 
So that matter may be regarded as closed. 

‘¢ There is one thing that I should like to suggest that 

you should convey to our younger colleagues who 
have not been so familiar with this great enterprise 
as you and I, that 
“*¢ Central Africa belongs to The Daily Telegraph.’ 
‘‘ So that Blue Books and works of travel and debates 
in the House, referring to that part of the world, are 
of special interest to us. Might I suggest that Blue 
books and works of travel should be referred to me— 
as I have perchance a deeper interest in the matter 
than ‘ the man in the street.’ 

‘* Now we have set the ball rolling, we should keep 
It going—judiciously, of course. 

‘“* May I say that I have in mind what may possibly 
be done when the Jubilee arrives ? 

‘* T think we ought to add to the Library ;: Stanley’s 
book on “‘ The Congo.” It is in two volumes and 
could, I should think, be got secondhand. 

“I found Sir H. Johnston very fair to Stanley and 
The Daily Telegraph. 

‘Yours ever, 
“¢ Joun ELLERTHORPE.” 
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T. P. O’Connor, in 1880, was the accreditea cor- 
respondent of a leading Italian newspaper, also of an 
influential St. Petersburg paper. He was the Parlia- 
mentary correspondent for several wealthy provincial 
English journals, and was a prolific writer and descriptive 
writer, During the last session he frequently remained 
in the House from four o’clock in the afternoon until 
three o’clock in the morning, and then wrote on until 
twelve o’clock in the day, when he took a few hours rest 
preparatory to coming down to the House of Commons 
at four o’clock. The honourable member for Galway, 
and lately reporter in the House of Commons, could not, 
it was said, be making less than {2,000 a year. 

I wonder what “ T. P.’s ? income reached in later years, 
with so many irons in the fire. His “‘ morgue stories,” 
le. obituaries of prominent people must alone have 
brought him a princely income. 

Among the necrologies, to use his own word, which 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor wrote, was that of Mr. Robert 
Applegarth, described as the founder of trade unionism. 
He finished his career, by the way, as a consistent 
follower of hounds, at an advanced age. Incidentally, 
in the course of the article, there was a reference to the 
pulling down of the Hyde Park railings. 

The history books give a date which Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
omitted, namely the 23rd and 24th of July, 1866. That 
year saw a disastrous outbreak of cholera in London, 
which made it the more remarkable that the Reformers 
gathered together crowds which their detractors alleged 
largely consisted of the riff-raff of the East End, in which 
part of London the contagion was particularly rife. 

This was an event of Le Sage’s own time. I do not 
know whether he was there himself, but a particular 
friend of mine, a City man, at one time master of the 
Poulters’ Company, Mr. Charles Edward Brooke, more 
than once talked to me of his own experience on that 
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day. The names mentioned by him have long since 
passed out of public recollection, but they were very 
prominently before the public and most of them were 
household words in our own family. For example, Mr. 
Brooke recalled the names of Odger, Potter, a much 
respected barrister, Edmond Beales, President of the 
Reform League ; and, somewhat to my surprise, that of 
Grossmith, the perfumer, of Newgate Street, a brother 
of the original Grossmith, the entertainer, the first 
George, to whose family, by the way, my own was 
related by marriage. 

The struggle of Hyde Park was that of free speech in 
the Park. The authorities had absolutely determined 
that the Reformers should be excluded from its precincts, 
and the Reformers were equally resolved that they 
would retain the right of access to the Park. History 
records that they won, and since then oratory of all sorts 
has flourished in Hyde Park. 

The day the battle was fought is still clear in the 
memory of Mr. Brooke. He accompanied his father in 
a carriage in Park Lane. The Reformers stood abso- 
lutely quiet, pacific and under strict discipline, but when 
the order was given they advanced in bodies and by 
sheer force of strength pulled down the railings. Those 
that were in Park Lane went down like a swathe of corn. 

The police then wore top hats, part of the uniform of 
the old “ peelers.” The Chief Commissioner was Sir 
Richard Mayne, who was riding up and down Park Lane. 
There was a cut upon his temple. Brooke senior, 
addressing him, said that there were two men who could 
control the Reformers, but Mayne turned a deaf ear. 

The Reform League, as O’Connor said, was destined 
to play a great part for some years in political history. 
After the Hyde Park battle the League negotiated with 
the Government, who resisted its claims no longer. It 
was rather curious that the warning conveyed no per- 
manent lesson to the police. 


The Right Honourable T, P. O’Connor, M.P., who 
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had not long since been made Privy Councillor, paid 
one of his rare visits to The Datly Telegraph on a singu- 
larly interesting occasion. An advertisement film was 
in course of production and it was considered an unique 
incident to film Mr. T. P. O’Connor himself, writing one 
of his obituary notices. What lent the occasion still 
more piquant interest was the fact that ‘‘ T. P.”’ was still 
film censor. 

In a convenient room a study had been built up with 
antique furniture which happened to be available, and 
an armchair. “‘T. P.”’ presently took the whole stage 
management into his own hands. 

The gentleman who “shot” the picture started off 
by making, quite unintentionally, an Irish bull. He 
had focussed his sitter in the armchair, and then, inviting 
Mr. O’Connor to the camera, said: 

“Would you like to see yourself in the armchair ? ” 

“'T. P.” replied that he saw enough of his ugly mug 
every day. Then he said: 

‘“* Now I am going through my ordinary routine. I 
want a typewriter.” 

“Do you type?” was the question put to him. 

He replied: ‘‘ Yes. Everybody knows I do.” 

And anybody who had once seen Mr. O’Connor’s 
typewriting would know that he did typewrite in a 
manner quite peculiar to himself, running on all the 
words without stops or punctuation and dividing them 
up afterwards by a series of fine strokes put in witha pen. 

‘‘ This 1s not quite the machine that I use, but it will 
do,” Mr. O’Connor added. “I have also brought my 
snuff-box. I can’t do without it. I get most of my 
inspiration from my snuff-box.” 

Presently the operator said: ‘“‘ Now Mr. O’Connor, 
won't you smile ? ”’ 

The distinguished journalist smiled to order and he 
also took snuff in a most liberal way. 

And so the little incident went on to its finish. You 
can see it on the film! 
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CORONATION OF EDWARD VII 
Grace Written by Dr W H Cummings 


CHAPTER X 
GUILDHALL AND MANSION HOUSE 
I 


THERE is one form of pageantry which custom does not 
stale—that of the City of London. Whether in the 
splendid halls of the great livery companies, the Mansion 
House, or the Guildhall, the cherished traditions of the 
Corporation and the Guilds are jealously preserved. 
But, apart from the banquets at the civic official resi- 
dence—a whole train of which revive memories un- 
forgotten—there was the Guildhall, chiefly interesting 
to newspaper men because of the annual recurrence of 
the inaugural banquet of the ninth of November. 

Such a scene can nowadays be so readily pictured to 
the mind with the aid of instantaneous photography, 
and broadcasting of speeches. There is no need to 
describe its features, and, indeed, so scrupulous are the 
Corporation archivists to follow precedent, one might 
take the newspaper account of last year’s banquet, cut 
It out, and send it in as copy for the current issue. 
Particularly is this so in regard to the ceremonial recep- 
tion of foreign monarchs, potentates and distinguished 
guests, the details of one reception differing from those 
of another in unexpected incident only, of which there 
is seldom anything remarkable to record. 

I have taken up a packet of invitation cards and 
menus haphazard. I find records of many entertain- 
ments, amongst them, in 1905, the banquet to the King 
of Spain, at which he exchanged amorous glances with 
his future wife, the Princess Eugenie of Battenberg, as I 
observed. The engagement was not then announced. 
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The King of the Hellenes, in the same year, was given 
a déjetiner. In the preceding year the ill-fated King of 
Portugal, with his queen, was the City’s guest. I 
recollect, too, the visit of the King and Queen of Italy 
still earlier, in Sir J. T. Ritchie’s Mayoralty in 1903, 
and in the same year the reception given to President 
Loubet. 

The Guildhall of the City of London indeed holds 
for me many such memories. How many years ago 
was it that we youngsters, peering into the gloomy 
corners, almost believed the legend that the civic giants, 
Gog and Magog, did sometimes leave their posts to keep 
watch and ward in the streets of the City itself ? 

One’s recollections, of course, are apt to centre upon 
the biggest event of all, leaving the lesser happenings 
to remain in oblivion until some chance word leads to a 
whole train of reminiscence. Many have been the 
occasions upon which I have been bidden to the Guild- 
hall, sometimes in a professional capacity, and on certain 
occasions as guest. I associate the place with work, 
duty and pleasure. Sometimes it is difficult to separate 
one from the other. I do not know which gives the 
journalist the keener delight, to sit at the reporters’ 
table, usually well-placed, and to reflect that one is 
actually taking part in what may be a ceremony quite 
historic, as an active portraitant, for without the re- 
corders where would history be? Or is there greater 

leasure than to sit at a Lord Mayor’s banquet on 
eee gth, at the Lord Mayor’s own table, one of his 
acknowledged friends, considered by him to be worthy 
of that honour? There is pride in that. 

And again, as a livery man, is there not something of 
pride, too, when one advances to the polling clerks and 
gives in the name of the company so that one’s claim 
to vote for this or that can be verified, admitted and 
exercised ? 

There have been other occasions, too, which spring to 
one’s mind—not always banquets, or elections, or 
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popular assemblies: There was the Jubilee Ball, of 
which I spoke elsewhere, there was the bestowal of the 
Freedom of the City upon Joseph Chamberlain, there 
was the gathering at which “ Jacky ” Fisher assured 
his hearers that thanks to the Navy—his Navy—they 
might all sleep comfortably in their beds. There was 
the return of the C. I. V.’s with Lord Mayor Newton 
presiding, proud, indeed, of having raised that force. 
J have an autographed photogravure of the scene at the 
reception which he gave me. It is inscribed with the 
words which rang throughout the hall: ‘‘ Your Sove- 
reign, the Empire, the Imperial City are satisfied.” 


II 


There is amongst my curios a piece of lead pipe, 
partially melted. It fell from the lantern of the 
Guildhall almost at my feet. The roof of the civic 
building was on fire and the outbreak occurred not long 
after their Majesties King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
had left the building at the close of the Coronation 
déjetmer. The Corporation had made a great display 
of its gold plate, the niches in the screen at the back of the 
dais, which was at one end of the hall, each having a 
golden cup or trophy. At the close of the proceedings 
I had betaken myself to the Mansion House to hear from 
the Lord Mayor what had happened in the drawing-room, 
to which their Majesties had repaired after a very short 
stay at the luncheon table, for King Edward had scarcely 
recovered from the effects of the operation for appendi- 
citis, As I was talking to the Lord Mayor in his private 
parlour word was brought that the Guildhall was on fire, 
and together we hastened back. 

An extraordinary scene was then enacting. Danger 
was happily at an end, but the gold plate was still in its 
niches and it was wonderful to see how each piece was 
rapidly removed to a place of safety, 
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Ill 


Upon a modest computation I have seen at fewest 
sixty Lord Mayors’ Shows. I started very young, my 
family having had civic associations before 1 was born, 
and [ cannot recall the first. But it was an annual 
outing to be taken up to town in Tilling’s *bus from 
Peckham Rye to see the sight, and I recollect very well 
that the great perennial attraction which was unfailing 
was the inclusion in the programme of the procession of 
the menin armour. Noshow could possibly be complete 
without men-at-arms in coats of mail. 

As years passed it became my duty, year after year, 
to describe the show for the paper, and I did so from 
varying standpoints. Here may I append a letter I 
addressed to the editor of The City Press upon the 
subject : 


“¢ SIR, 

‘“‘ To set at rest a disputed date, may I say that in 
the year 1896, when Sir George Faudel Phillips took 
office, I rode in the motor laundelet which immedi- 
ately followed the old stage coach in the Lord Mayor’s 
Show. On the box seat were H. J. Lawson, the 
promoter of the Great Horseless Carriage Company, 
and Tarrell, who was at the wheel, perched high in the 
air. Both these pioneers were in yachting rig, which 
they declared to be the most appropriate costume. 
It was an interesting experience to hear the outspoken 
and prophetic comments of the crowd. 

‘“*A futile effort was made to obtain a summons 
against Lawson for using a motor car without a flag 
man, 

‘“‘ Five days later I rode to Brighton in a Panhard 
which was the actual winner of the Bordeaux-Paris 
tace in 1895. The time occupied in covering the 
fifty miles was ghrs. gomins. This was the great 
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inauguration of the freedom of the motor car, releasing 
it from the regulation which had previously required 
the flag to be borne in front of it by a man on foot, 
as in the case of a road locomotive. 
‘Yours obediently, 
“J. Hartt RicHarpson.” 


Many of the Shows I witnessed were marshalled by the 
same man—one Clarke of Godliman Street. He used 
to carry a silver-headed baton in virtue of his office. I 
imagine that his firm had long been engaged in similar 
work, for upon one occasion I was allowed to turn out an 
ancient muniment chest in his office in one of the oldest 
houses then to be found in the shadow of St. Paul’s. 
That chest would have delighted an antiquarian, for it 
literally was bursting with old documents, bills and 
memoranda, relating not only to Shows of the past, but 
to banquets long since forgotten, except perhaps by the 
late Mr. Sandy in the City Remembrancer’s Office. 

Other memories crowd upon my mind: 

On November 6th, 1869, Her Majesty opened Black- 
friars Bridge, and on the same day passed on through 
New Bridge Street and Farringdon Street to open the 
Holborn Viaduct. My father, who was still in the 
Corporation, but very ill, was unable to use his ticket, 
and it was passed to me, a boy of twelve years of age, 
with instructions to answer every inquiry about my 
father’s health. Consequently, I found myself in a 
grand stand on the southern but City side of the narrow 
bridge. The details of the ceremony, except that the 
carriage halted in passing, have passed from my memory. 

Again, it has fallen to my lot to be present at the 
inauguration of other bridges across the Thames, notably 
that of the Tower Bridge, opened by the then Prince 
and Princess of Wales, on June 30th, 1894, and the more 
recent opening of the widened and reconstructed South- 
wark Bridge by King George V, on June 6th, 1921. On 
that occasion the royal procession drove from the 
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Southwark side and passed to the City side, where a large 
marquee was erected. It was my pride in that inst ance 
to be the first to cross from the City to Southwark on 
foot after the bridge had been opened. I was also at 
the opening of Kew Bridge by Queen Victoria. 

The present generation, with its familiarity with 
members of the royal family, and the continual photo- 
graphic record which is made of their doings, apart from 
the liberal reporting of their speeches, cannot, I am sure, 
understand what a mysterious personage Queen Victoria 
had become after the death of the Prince Consort. She 
remained, as history tells us, in strict seclusion. The 
Prince Consort, I recollect, formed the subject of debate 
at the Cogers’ Hall, when, much daring, a stranger from 
a back corner seat, I ventured to address the assembly 
of debaters, and I got soundly trounced for my temerity, 
although they listened to me patiently enough in 
what I considered necessary—a defence of the Prince 
Consort. 

But it was not until I was regularly in newspaper work 
in Fleet Street that Queen Victoria became, if I may say 
so, more approachable. I do not know that Her 
Majesty ever had a very high opinion of the Press, 
because at Windsor particularly she was surrounded by 
a number of people of very humble origin and who yet 
exercised great powers. She had a needlewoman whose 
husband was a privileged reporter, or “‘ liner,” to whom 
all the papers looked for news of what went on in the 
Castle. Then, too, the duties of a Court news man were 
discharged practically by a non-commissioned officer 
in no way qualified for the task. 

I am tempted to get a little further from Fleet Street 
than I intended to relate some recollections. 

I was frequently at Windsor on one mission or another, 
and there came into contact with the Private Secretary, 
General Sir Henry Ponsonby, in whom I found a real 
friend. I learned to know the castle with its long corri- 
dors filled with statuary, very intimately, as usually | 
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was required to wait within the precincts for some hours. 
I think that the reserve which Queen Victoria had 
imposed upon herself was largely broken down by the 
efforts of her children, Princess Beatrice in particular. 
I will not be quite sure, but I believe that the first effort 
to restore what had been a popular feature in the early 
days of Queen Victoria’s married life, took place at 
Balmoral when tableaux vivants were represented and, 
as it may be a matter of interest, to say that I have a 
copy of the programme which was given to me as a 
souvenir. 

In February, 1890, there were private theatricals in 
which the Queen’s daughters took part. Next year, for 
the first time since the Prince Consort’s death, a dramatic 
performance was commanded at Windsor Castle (March 
6th, 1891). On that occasion Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
‘“‘Gondoliers”’ was performed. Then in 1894 the 
Italian actress, Signora Eleanora Duse, appeared in 
Goldoni’s ‘“‘ La Locandiera.” Beerbohm Tree went up 
to Balmoral to present “‘ The Red Lamp.” 

In 1895, on Her Majesty’s birthday, Verdi’s “‘ I] Trova- 
tore’ was represented at Windsor, and on June 26th, 
1900, Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ with selections 
of ‘‘ Carmen ”’ were given in the Waterloo Chamber. 

I was present at more than one of these performances, 
but I recollect particularly the preparation for the last. 
There was a rehearsal in the afternoon, and I was 
privileged to enter the magnificent picture-hung Waterloo 
Chamber, which had been converted into a splendid 
auditorium. The orchestra was hidden in a bank of 
flowers from the royal nurseries, the stage was erected 
with a proscenium, and the back of the stage and 
“wings”? were accessible from the grand vestibule, 
converted into a kind of green room. Here I recollect 
that Sir Henry Ponsonby, who had permitted me to 
remain behind the scenes, found that I was still there, 
and looked at me reproachfully and hinted that my time 
was up, and accordingly I took my departure somewhat 
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mortified, but I remained in Windsor to witness the 
arrival of the company. 

In connection with the celebrations of 1897 there was 
one event to which I must refer. I had been entrusted 
with organising a simultaneous service to all the Domin- 
ions, using every cable company that could be com- 
manded. The intention was to get Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria to send a message of greeting to all parts of the 
Empire, but the Post Office refused to co-operate with a 
newspaper, and we understood that the scheme was 
thrown out. To my surprise, at the last moment, and 
within a few hours of the Thanksgiving Service at St. 
Paul’s, the Controller of the Post Office notified me that he 
had taken over the whole scheme, availing himself of all 
the data we had collected. Accordingly, as Queen 
Victoria left Buckingham Palace for the Cathedral she 
touched a button which set the wires at work, and 
simultaneously to all the Dominions went the message : 
“‘T thank my beloved people. May God bless them.” 

A German, one Fischer, was then Controller. He 
had been taken over from the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany when the Post Office acquired the system, and in 
due course he received in recognition of his services the 
honour of knighthood.? 

There were two events in Queen Victoria’s reign with 
which I had particular personal association. One of 
the celebrations in connection with her first Jubilee in 
1887, was a children’s fete in Hyde Park, organised by 
Mr. Edward Lawson, of The Daily Telegraph. There 
thirty thousand children drawn from the London Board 

1 “‘ General Post Office, 
‘* Monday. 
“DEAR Mr. RICHARDSON, 

“You may be already aware that the suggestion thrown out by your paper 
will, after all, be acted upon, except that the Queen will send the electric signal 
to the Centra] Telegraph Office, G.P.O., from Buckingham Palace just before 
leaving for the procession instead of from St. Paul’s. 

“I have settled all preliminary details with the Cable Companies concerned, 
and shall be in personal charge of the arrangements at Buckingham Palace to- 


morrow. Yours truly, 
“H. C. FISCHER.” 
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Schools were entertained, under the supervision of the 
then chairman, the Reverend T. R. Diggle. Otherwise, 
the organisation fell on our own office staff, and I had a 
considerable share of it. There were two processions 
formed, one from the north and the other assembling 
in Birdcage Walk. One of these columns was headed by 
Bennet Burleigh and the other by Howard Vincent, 
who had retired from the police. Marquees were erected 
in the park within a big enclosure, and everything in 
the way of entertainment was done on a royal scale. A 
part of the celebrations was the presentation of a Doulton 
mug to twelve thousand selected scholars. [I recollect 
that I did not think it was quite cricket on the part of my 
editor when he assigned to me a part of the descriptive 
work which did not gain me an entrance into Hyde Park. 
However, I was there, and I was there at the conclusion 
of the proceedings when the London crowd broke into 
the enclosure and set fire to the marquees. At all 
events the whole thing, to which the then Earl of Derby 
very largely contributed, was voted a great success, as 
it was, and on more than one occasion had I been called 
upon to furnish a synopsis of the plans and arrangements 
for foreign committees who made the entertainment of 
children a part of their own commemoration of royal 
jubilees. 

In the same year, 1887, the Queen took tea with the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, and I was invited to 
be present. I had a good view as she passed along the 
saloon to the parlour on the left, where she stayed for a 
while and inscribed her name in the visitors’ book, 
Victoria R. and I. It was a memorable scene, which I 
will not venture to re-describe, but again there was a 
fly in the ointment, because the cupidity which seizes 
collectors of souvenirs had, apparently, been too much 
for one of the invited guests, who walked off with a 
number of gold teaspoons, as the Lord Mayor’s daughter 
Tuefully told me the next day. 

In the year 1897, ten years later, the year of the 
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Diamond Jubilee, which much exceeded the magnificence 
and completeness of the first, the great event w.s the 
visit of the Queen to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the festivi- 
ties continued for a long, long while, in which the Queen 
herself took part where she was able, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were everywhere in evidence. As far 
as I can recollect, my own share of the business was to 
describe the scene on London Bridge from the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, when the Queen crossed it on her royal 
route. 

Also I was at the People’s Palace when, at the Queen’s 
charge, a number of crippled children of London were 
entertained, and the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
other members of the royal family who came were very 
much touched by the sufferings so cheerfully borne by 
many of the little ones who had been brought to the 
feast by John Kirk, of the Ragged School Union. 

Within a day or two there was a Naval Review at 
Spithead. It was not the only one that I have witnessed. 
On that occasion I was the guest of the Cunard Company, 
on board the Campania, then the largest vessel of the 
Cunard Fleet, and from her deck a magnificent view 
was obtained, not only of the display during daylight 
hours, but later, at night time, when the illuminations 
lit up the whole of the Solent. 

My journalistic duties in the Diamond Jubilee were 
somewhat limited, because upon me had been thrown 
the responsibility of organising the Shilling Branch of 
the Prince of Wales’s Fund for Hospitals, the parent 
appeal having headquarters at the Mansion House, where 
Lady Faudel Phillips was working most energetically 
during her husband’s mayoralty. 

I am bound to say that this particular fund was raised 
with some difficulty, and although its total, something 
over thirty-seven thousand pounds, was not small, one 
contributor (a well-known theatrical and financial man) 
alone had given five thousand pounds towards it, 
obviously because he thought the customary reward 
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would follow. Butt did not. Honours fell upon some 
folk, but not upon that gentleman. 

It was not until upon my suggestion that the Fleet 
Street appeal was headed “ For the Queen,” that money 
came in freely, and even then about twelve thousand 
pounds was extracted from pockets of the working 
classes by means of subscription lists put up in factories 
and shops. Every penny piece subscribed went without 
deduction to the cause. How many hospital appeals 
to-day are managed on those lines ? 


III 


When one mentions the Mansion House immediately 
mental associations present three sets of ideas. They 
have to do with charity, hospitality, and justice. A 
succession of lord mayors in my time have been pre- 
eminent in all three. | am not sure that charity does 
not take the first place. 

It has been my privilege to have had a great deal 
to do with appeals to the public for charitable funds. 
No fewer than forty-four such organised efforts have 
been in my hands, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the most important were those which had their 
real home at the Mansion House. 

Consequently there have been few mayoralties of my 
time with which I have not been brought into close 
contact. It is a pleasure to recall the characteristics 
of the occupants of the chair; but, of course, some 
stand out more vividly than others—Faudel Phillips, 
Alfred Newton, William Treloar. 

Association with such big-hearted men drew me 
sometimes daily to the Mansion House, and for some 
years I have been privileged to lunch with the Lord 
Mayor in the Long Parlour annually. I have done so 
on other occasions, and very pleasant are the recollections 
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of these informal gatherings, where the conversation 
has been of an intimate character. 

Always present has been the man who has been the 
guide and friend of I don’t know how many lord mayors 
—Sir William Soulsby. 

Honestly, I believe Soulsby to have been the most 
marvellous secretary of my day. He has acted as 
private secretary to upwards of fifty lord mayors in 
succession since 1875. His immediate predecessor in 
that office was Somers Vine, who for four years had 
discharged its duties. He will be recollected best as 
the official agent of the Fisheries, Healtheries, and that 
series of popular exhibitions at South Kensington, and 
in 1886 Vine got his knighthood. In his earlier days 
he was the chosen companion of Le Sage, of The Daily 
Telegraph, and probably for that reason there was cool- 
ness between that journalist and Soulsby which, person- 
ally, I succeeded in removing. 

if you were to ask Soulsby for filing system records 
of his long, eventful career, 1 question whether he could 
furnish them. Throughout his life he has been a glutton 
for work, and he has performed it in a way peculiar 
to himself. No man, I fancy has had less to do with 
modern office equipment. Instead of a card index, he 
has relied upon his brain cells, assisted by the scantiest 
memoranda. Yet I have never found him at fault for 
a date or a figure. 

I have watched Soulsby at many conferences at the 
Mansion House, when I have sat opposite to him as 
he read the minutes of meetings that had sometimes 
been held many months previously. His minuting was 
remarkably clear always, and his retentive memory 
recalled all the links necessary to the record. 

The secret appears to have been his barrister-like 
faculty of sifting statements as they were made and 
ieieg into notes salient points only, whilst his know- 
edge of procedure was absolutely uncanny in all the 
cases coming under my observation. 
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Soulsby had to‘tutor a long succession of lord mayors 
—men of vastly different education, temperament, and 
taste, but they all seemed to rely upon him for guidance. 
Some of them, I suspect, aeaended upon his pen for 
their oratorical efforts—‘ ghosting” is a part which 
the private secretary is expected to play. I have done 
it for lord mayors and sheriffs myself, and have been 
amused to hear speeches which I have written, rolling 
through the Egyptian Hall, or even the Guildhall itself, 
spoken by men who did not scruple to employ the ideas 
and language of a “ ghost.” But my own experiences 
in that vacation were limited as compared with those 
of Soulsby. 

Sir William, too, had the most accurate knowledge 
of civic costume. He could tell the Lord Mayor exactly 
what he should wear on this or that occasion of ceremony, 
according to etiquette and precedent. Once when I 
went as a member of the suite of Lord Mayor Faudel 
Phillips, to Brussels, opportunity was afforded me in 
the privacy of his suite of noting with what scrupulous 
regard for the niceties of official precedent the visiting 
Lord Mayor had to order his attire, down to the smallest’ 
detail of lace ruffles. 

Soulsby possesses, too, a remarkable aptitude for 
arranging a table plan of as many as three hundred 
** covers,” when all ranks, from royalty and ambassadors, 
to the latest common councillor, have to be seated in 
order of accepted and civic precedence. He has been 
consulted on such matters by town clerks in the country, 
at a loss to grapple with the problem themselves. 

Of his conduct of Mansion House Funds I could say 
much—Soulsby never seemed to be at a loss. First 
and foremost the Lord Mayor’s Secretary was a journal- 
ist, and in spite of his numerous and arduous secretaria ] 
duties, he found time to discharge those of what we 
should now call the Press Agent of the Mansion House 
and the Chief Magistrate of the year. 
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IV 


There was another extraordinary man who for many 
years was in the service of the Corporation, and who, 
when he retired, was extremely active in making the 
Spectaclemakers’ Company into a real live guild, 
associated with the optical industry. This company 
conducts examinations and issues diplomas. It has no 
hall of its own, but probably from the fact that it has 
always had influential men upon its court and is always 
in the position to attract men of light and leading to its 
banquets, it invariably finds one or other of the city 
companies to offer the hospitality of their hall when 
required, I owed it to Colonel J. Davies Sewell, the 
man of whom I write, that when the first Lord Burnham 
was elected Master at a time of life when he delegated 
much of his public work, I was placed in rather a peculiar 
position. 

Practically I acted as Master and had frequent con- 
sultations with Sewell on matters concerning the Guild, 
and at the end of the year of office Lord Burnham not 
only presented me with the Freedom of the City, but 
the livery of the Spectaclemakers’ Company also, in 
recognition of whatever services I had rendered. Lord 
Burnham never did a kindly act without an appropriate 
word, gracefully written or spoken. He now said, as he 
made the presentation, ‘“‘ Now, my boy, you can go and 
take office.” But Sewell died, and my old friend, too— 
Sir Marcus Samuel, afterwards Lord Bearsted —the 
best recollected of any Spectaclemakers of my day. 

Thus, I was initiated into the secrets of Court dinners 
and the like, and I have always been proud of the honour 
conferred, although I was born a Freeman of the City 
and by patrimony could have entered the Turners’ 
Company, to which my father was assigned when the 
oo presented him with the Freedom long years 

efore. 
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Whenever I cofiversed with Sir Marcus Samuel (he 
had not then been raised to the peerage as Lord Bearsted) 
invariably I found him quiet, reserved and shy, but 
without any pretensions to superiority. In a word, he 
did not give himself airs, and once set going he chatted 
easily and familiarly. Perhaps I stood on an exceptional 
footing, because I made his acquaintance not as a journal- 
ist, but as one who carried a personal letter of intro- 
duction from the Rothschilds to him. I was seeking a 
post for a sea captain, and immediately the offer was 
forthcoming of the command of one of the first oil- 
tankers. 


CHAPTER XI 
CHARITY AT LARGE 
I 


I tuinx I may reasonably regard the Shilling Fund 
raised by The Datly Telegraph in the years 1899-1901, 
for the Soldiers?’ Widows and Orphans of the South 
African War, as my magnus opus. The Daily Tele- 
graph had the co-operation of The Scotsman, in Edin- 
burgh, and together the two papers collected, very largely 
in small sums, a total exceeding (255,000. It was 
expended in the purchase of Post Office annuities for 
some seven hundred and fifty widows, besides providing 
for the immediate wants of some three thousand five 
hundred others, including their children. 

It owed its existence to the public protest against the 
old, and then unreformed, Patriotic Fund. The Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House had inaugurated a fund, 
allocating to the different objects the moneys received. 
As The Daily Telegraph was opposed to the Patriotic 
Fund, and that was the chosen medium for distribution, 
there was no option than to carry out its own system 
of relief. 

The matter was placed in my hands, and I did not 
relinquish any effort to grapple with the work until 
once and for all pensions for the widows of soldiers 
and sailors were firmly established. It was a matter 
of great anxiety to me until the warrant was duly signed, 
for, as sometimes happens in the affairs of State, matters 
of the highest importance are dealt with by quite humble 
officials. It was soin this case. It chanced that a clerk 
who had to negotiate the warrant, came up to the 
Temple Church every Sunday. I travelled home with 
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him at lunch time, and we exchanged notes as to what 
progress was being made at the War Office. If there 
was a hitch, then I was able to lash out at the authorities, 
until, finally, the warrant was an accomplished fact and 
The Daily Telegraph Fund was able to close down. 

The fund opened in October, 1899, and closed, so far 
as subscriptions were concerned, on June 3oth, 1901, 
but the work of supervision has continued ever since 
without anybody apparently being aware of it. 

From the first the paper met with the greatest 
opposition on the part of vested interests. Naturally, 
the Patriotic Fund was foremost. The Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families’ Association was equally bitter because 
we had partly trodden on their ground by making com- 
passionate grants to certain families of reservists, 
mothers, and disabled soldiers. The whole pack at- 
tempted to hunt us off the course. 

There was a conference called at the Mansion House, 
when I had to fight no less a personage than the Hon. 
George Wyndham, then Under-Secretary for War. That 
was when we had only {9,000 subscribed. I told him we 
should go on as long as the public honoured us with their 
support. Our opponents were not content with this 
effort at suppression. A committee was set up, presided 
over by Mr. Justice Davey, to inquire into the operations 
of all the war funds, with a view to determining where 
“overlapping” existed. My evidence occupied two 
days. A little later a committee of Lords and Commons, 
under the presidency of Lord James of Hereford, met 
at the House of Lords. At the conclusion of his evidence, 
Sir Edward Lawson, who was a witness on the part of 
the paper, and at whose left-hand I sat as a sort of 
expert adviser, paid a great tribute to me, and at the 
suggestion of the committee said that my services were 
absolutely at their disposal. Mr. Hudson Kearley 
(who afterwards became Lord Devonport) asked that 
The Daily Telegraph scheme should be circulated, as it 
was extremely valuable. 
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I may say that I was never called as a witness by 
this particular committee, and that Mr. Hudson Ke~rley 
returned me no more than what was due, as I had 
assisted him very considerably from time to time in his 
successful campaign against the unregenerate Patriotic 
Fund. His victory was practically his first step on the 
rung of the public ladder which led finally to his becom- 
ing a member of the House of Lords. I do not suppose 
that Lord Devonport will recall the services the mouse 
rendered to the lion.? 

When we were confronted with the difficulty of 
administration our object was to obtain the security 
of the State. 

I went to the National Debt Commissioners, but 
found no assistance from them, except a recommendation 
to apply to the Post Office. Consequently, we adopted 
the Post Office Savings Bank system, and made it com- 

ulsory for every widow to have a Post Office account. 

he one drawback, according to our critics, was that the 
annuity was for life, whereas the custom was to deprive 
a woman on remarriage of any relief of the kind. It is 
true that many of these widows have enjoyed the 
annuity throughout their life, although it has needed 
constant watchfulness to protect their interests, and even 
as late as 1923 the State was still annexing their an- 
nuities on every possible pretext. 

The Ministry of Pensions, on the advent of the Labour 
Government, suddenly discovered that they had been 
acting very meanly in deducting The Daily Telegraph 
pensions whenever allowances to widows by the State 
were brought up to what was called Great War standard. 


1‘¢41, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
‘* June 14th, rgor. 
* DeaR Mr. RICHARDSON, 

** The Committee have decided to take no further evidence and we meet again 
on Tuesday week to consider the Chairman’s draft report. Unless some un- 
expected influence is brought to bear on him it is fairly certain that the main 
recommendation will be the abolition of the Commissioners. With kind regards, 

‘** Yours faithfully, 
“ HUDSON J. KEARLEY.” 
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Continual protest lasting over many months resulted 
in the declaration by the Ministry that if a grant were 
made to any of its widows whose total pension had been 
increased to the Great War rate, the Ministry would not 
make any reduction in the amount of a pension bought 
from public funds. 

There were two points about the South African War 
Fund of permanent interest. One was that to raise 
the money when the ordinary methods had run dry, 
almost every district in London organised a carnival, 
bearing the whole expense and remitting the proceeds 
to the Central Fund. Even the River Thames supplied 
its own fete at Hampton, Tagg’s Island and Garrick 
Villa both being placed at the disposal of the committee. 
Altogether, in this way, no less than {46,000 was raised. 

Another feature was the invention of an elaborate 
card system which registered, in the particular regiment 
and battalion concerned, each fatality. Out of this 
enormous pack of cards were picked out the men who 
left widows, on whose behalf claims were made. The 
mechanical check was perfect, and fraud was rendered 
impossible. 

One great anxiety which constantly confronted me, 
was the endeavour to avoid wrongful payment of public 
money to people who were not entitled to it. To that 
end the elaborate system of registration cards was set 
up by means of which we were enabled to discover 
whether a woman putting herself forward as the widow 
of a dead soldier was what she represented herself to be. 

On one occasion two women came together to the 
office and asked to see me. One of them represented 
herself as the lawful wife of a soldier who had been 
officially reported as killed and whose bona fides was 
recognised by the War Office, who certified the claim. 
The other was a woman who also claimed to be the wife. 
She carried an infant in her arms, and she brought me 
into a very embarrassing situation by suddenly thrusting 
the child into mine. Happily there was present a young 
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lady, secretary to the editor, who had done a good deal 
of typing for the paper, and according to her accoun. I 
quickly disburdened myself of the child by thrusting it 
upon her. I am told this really did happen, but every- 
body was in such a state of agitation that I may be 
pardoned for forgetting all about it. It was a case for 
the judgment of Solomon, but I had not to go to the 
lengths of that great, wise king, for it was decided 
that the woman who was the mother of the child, 
although ineligible for any assistance from the War 
Office, was eligible for some relief from the funds which 
we had at our command, and which she received, in 
common with many other women who were unable to 
prove that they had been legally married and were, 
therefore, not recognised as widows. 

Some curious discoveries were made, as, for example, 
when one dead soldier was claimed by two widows, 
each in ignorance of the existence of the other. 

Another point which I recall with the greatest personal 
pleasure was the visit one day of an old lady and gentle- 
man who had just celebrated their golden wedding. 
They offered me a set of diamond earrings and pendant, 
ae some hundreds of pounds. The gentleman 
Said : 

“* My wife here thinks she has no longer need of these 
things and wishes the fund should accept them because 
we think you have been very badly treated by other 
papers,” 

he old couple had the satisfaction of knowing that 
they had provided, at all events, one widow with a 
pension for life. As for The Times, it never was very 
kind in those days, and certainly was not in connection 
with the War Fund. 

Knighthoods fell, belated as they were, to the secre- 
taries of the two principal funds opposing us—the 
Patriotic Fund and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ 
Association, and after these honours had been given we 
heard very little adverse criticism from either, although 
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the cry ‘‘ overlapping” has been raised from time to 
time in the course of years. 

But the most convincing proof of all that we made no 
mistake in our system of administration, was to be found 
when the great ship Titanic was sunk in collision with 
an iceberg, in 1913, and to The Daily Telegraph was sent, 
quite unsolicited, upwards of {44,000, a very large 
amount considering that we were not the only people in 
the field. The Datly Telegraph pursued the same 
system in meeting claims and grants, partly by direct 
Post Office payments and partly by way of subsidies 
to local committees at Southampton, Liverpool and 
Exeter. All the work was done at the express request 
of Sir David Burnett, then Lord Mayor, the Mansion 
House having undertaken to co-ordinate all the funds 
raised for the same object, and finally they were brought 
under the administration of the Public Trustee, and 
the balance of The Daily Telegraph Fund was added to 
the rest of the monies subscribed. It is still being 
administered by the Public Trustee with the assistance 
of the Executive Committee and local committees, the 
whole being supervised by an annual meeting of the 
Councils held at the Mansion House. 

In respect to the Titanic Fund I have been a member 
of the Executive Committee from the first, and in my 
opinion there is no better means of distribution than 
that of local committees making weekly grants accord- 
ing to a scale set out by an actuary, designed to exhaust 
the capital when the last beneficiary should die. The 
State, moreover, gives security for handling funds, 
and without undue expense. 

Returning to the South African War Fund, as I have 
hinted, The Datly Telegraph operations provoked a 
great amount of controversy, and among those who 
entered the lists was the present Archbishop of York, 
then known as the Reverend Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Vicar of Portsea. He did not feel it beneath his dignity 
to write me this letter : 
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‘The Vicarage, 
‘¢ Portsea. 
“February roth, 1921. 
“DEAR SIR, 

‘“‘T find that I have not acknowledged your inter- 
esting letter of January 3rd, informing me of the 
success of The Daily Telegraph Fund. You are fully 
entitled to the credit of the success of your methods, 
and I agree with you entirely that conferences and 
councils cannot hope to compete with private ven- 
tures when those who attend and compose them are 
far from eager that they should succeed. But that 
is theiy fault; not the fault of those who know the 
need of co-operation. 

‘Yours very truly, 
“C, G. Lane.” 


It was satisfactory to find that the future Archbishop 
of York did admit that The Daily Telegraph had per- 
formed useful public service in providing for the wants 
of thousands of widows who would have been left to the 
mercies, not very tender, of the Patriotic Fund, if we 
had not so rapidly got to work in distributing the money 
subscribed by the public. 

There is another letter which I prize, because without 
the aid of Marzials! it would have been impossible to 


1Sir Frank Thomas Marzials, C.B., who entered the War Office during the 
Crimean War, and retired from the office of Accountant General of the Army in 
1904, was filling the position during the Boer War, and although a member of the 
Royal Patriotic Fund, he willingly assisted The Dasly Telegraph to carry to a 
successful issue its Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. This Fund owed its existence 
to the public protest of its subscribers against the administration of the old and 
then unreformed Patriotic Fund. The most vigorous opposition was presented 
to the efforts of this paper, and strenuous attempts were made to induce The Datly 
Telegraph to divert its subscriptions from the purposes for which they were asked. 
It was in the power of the War Office, many of whose staff resented the activity 
of laymen in relieving widows of soldiers, to put an end to the Fund by closing the 
sources of official information upon which The Daily Telegraph conducted the 
distribution. Mr. Marzials was alone responsible for ensuring that the manager 
of the Fund should be kept officially posted daily in all matters necessary to 
economy and efficiency. He resisted every pressure brought upon his department 
to withhold these data from The Datly Telegraph, and it was due to him that the 
Shilling Fund was enabled to carry on its work, until the issue of the order for the 
provision of pensions to soldiers’ widows, which rendered further appeals to the 
public unnecessary. 
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carry on. He wa in the position to provide us with 
all the information the War Office had, although I must 
say our own information was frequently in advance of 
his department. He himself was a member of the 
Patriotic Fund, and yet he was one of its most deter- 
mined opponents. 

To administer the naval part of the South African 
War Fund, in 1901, would have been impossible with- 
out the co-operation of the Admiralty ; but, fortunately, 
the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen was First Lord, and 
bearing in mind his friendship with my father, I had no 
hesitation in writing to him to which letter he replied : 


*€ Admiralty, Whitehall. 
“* November 12th, Igol. 
““ DEAR SIR, 

**T must apologise for not having answered your 
letter of the 9th before. My son, who acts as my 
secretary in such matters as that to which your letter 
refers, has unfortunately been absent for a day or two. 

‘“‘T need not say that we shall be most ready to 
furnish all information as to casualties, and to make 
all the necessary arrangements for securing to sailors 
the advantages of your Shilling Fund. 

“Tf you will call at the Admiralty at 12.30 to- 
morrow, Monday, I will take care to have you put 
in the way of receiving all the necessary information. 
Will you ask in the first instance for Mr. George 
Goschen (he is the M.P. for the East Grinstead Division 
of Sussex, and takes the greatest interest in such 
movements as yours.) 

“‘T well remember your father who took so much 
interest in my election now thirty-six years ago. 

‘“‘ Yours very truly, 
“¢ GEoRGE J. GoscHEN.” 


But I think that the greatest reward one obtained 
from doing one’s duty during the South African War 
came from the knowledge that Queen Victoria was 
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deeply interested in the progress of the fund, and she 
watched its figures daily as they mounted up to the five 
million shillings. There was evidence that members 
of the royal households were inspired by the same spirit 
as animated their royal mistress, because the subscription 
lists contained contributions from all the royal palaces. 

This is one letter I had from the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Bigge : 

“‘ Windsor Castle. 
“November 25th, 1899. 

“DEAR SIR, 

“Thank you for your kind letter of yesterday. I 
much regret that it is not possible for me to submit 
to the Queen the photograph you have forwarded. 
Her Majesty has already subscribed to the Funds 
which are being raised on behalf of the sufferers by 
the War; consequently Her Majesty is unable to join 
in the many other excellent endeavours to collect 
further funds for the same object. 

“Yours very faithfully, 
‘“‘ ARTHUR BIGcE.” 


There was one other unsolicited tribute in an un- 
expected quarter—Punch, referring to my carnival 
efforts and the fund generally, calling it “‘ Richardson’s 
Show.” 

I suspect that this was the kindly act of poor “ Pott ” 
Stephens, who was our principal descriptive writer for 
a while. Punch, by the way, was very exclusive, and 
“‘ Pott,” who introduced me (on the stairs) to Arthur 
A’ Beckett, whom I wanted to interview about the Round 
Table, saw me nearly knocked downstairs by that 
irritable gentleman. I never found him in a good 
temper. Perhaps I was unfortunate. On one occasion, 
when he was playing a leading part in some tableau in 
the Great Hall of the Inner Temple, and I asked him 
(again on the stairs) for particulars of the pageant of 
which I believed he was the producer, again I was 
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severely snubbed. Evidently, Punch men of that day 
had little sense of humour. 

Others were more generous. These were some of 
the letters I received. Sir Edwin Arnold was always 
sympathetic and, what is more, practical in his help. 


He wrote: 
“31 Bolton Gardens, S.W. 
‘““ November 27th, 1899. 
“Dear Mr. Ricuarpson, 
“ T should like to have one or two of your collecting 
cards, and one or two copies of the Pamphlet. 
“Would it not produce a good effect if you pub- 
lished a few more names of widows relieved ? 
** Yours ever, 
* Epwin ARNOLD.” 


And this from the Savings Bank of the Post Office: 


‘Savings Bank Department, 
“General Post Office, London. 
““(144a, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.) 
“July 6th, 1901. 
“DEAR Mr. Ricuarpson, 

‘¢T am very much obliged for your kind letter of 
recognition of the efforts of the officers of the Post 
Office Savings Bank on behalf of The Daily Telegraph 
Shilling Fund. 

‘“‘ Through the readiness of the authorities of The 
Daily Telegraph to adopt the regulations of the Post 
Office Savings Bank, our labours were made com- 
paratively light. 

‘It is, however, to your great work, and by the 
medium of the columns of The Daily Telegraph that 
our Soldiers and Widows and Orphans owe so much, 
and I most heartily congratulate you on the splendid 
success which has been obtained. 

‘Yours very truly, 
‘“Cuartzes D. Lane. 


“J. Hall Richardson, Esq.” 
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And another of later date: 


“ Post Office, 
“February gth, 1903. 
“Dear Mr. RIcHARDSON, 

‘“T was very pleased to receive the information 
conveyed in your letter that the annuity to the 
widow of Mr. Ewen Winkle is to be raised from {10 
to {1I. 

‘““It has been communicated to the subscribers 
to the Fund in the Cable Rooms and I can assure you 
that it has given them the greatest satisfaction. 

“‘ The fund has certainly done splendid and benefi- 
cent work, and although it has, I know, involved a 
considerable sacrifice of time and leisure on your part, 
you will not, I feel sure, regret it when you think of 
the blessings and comforts the Funds have been the 
means of dispensing. 

“Yours faithfully, 
*¢ Joun ARDRON.” 


II 


Literally, on Christmas Eve, 1904, a Shilling Fund 
was opened for the benefit of the starving poor of West 
Ham, and although it was closed within five weeks, 
at the end of January, 1905, nearly {15,000 was sub- 
scribed. The greater part of it came in during Christmas 
week, At the same time another fund was running 
for a similar object, raised by The Daily News. 

Under the title of Special Commissioner, I had the 
organising of our own effort. At first money was dis- 
tributed in the form of doles through the agency of 
clergymen, ministers, priests, Salvation Army, Church 
Army, London City Mission, and through direct emis- 
saries. In this way {5,000 was allotted and spent, but 
the Christmas season once over, it was obvious that 
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the dole system was pernicious and could not be con- 
tinued. It was, therefore, determined to expend the 
remainder of the funds in a great emigration scheme, 
but as the season for sailings to the Dominions was fully 
three months off, it was necessary to provide for the 
intending emigrants in the meantime. 

At this juncture I found my old friend, E. H. Kerwin, 
of the Tower Hamlets Mission, of the greatest help. 
Mr. Frederick N. Charrington, the honorary superin- 
tendent, had acquired in the Blackwater estuary of 
Essex, Osea Island, where huts and plants already 
existed. Arrangements were made with that gentleman 
for the reception of a certain number of men who were 
to receive training of a kind that would prepare them 
for life in Canada. Their families remained in West 
Ham, and were paid through the same agency allowances 
on a definite scale. 

A similar plan was adopted at Newdigate on a farm 
owned by the Church Army, and to a smaller extent 
the Salvation Army received men at Hadleigh. In this 
way about {1,500 was spent. 

Then in April began the first series of sailings. Emi- 
gration work was entrusted to recognised charitable 
agencies to which were added the Church Army and 
the Salvation Army. Their methods varied considerably 
and I am bound to say that I was not favourably im- 
pressed by those of the last named. As the time 
approached the men released from the training farm, 
came to Fleet Street, and were then given cards, one 
for each member of the family. 

These cards were exchanged at tailoring or outfitting 
establishments for articles of a price pre-determined 
but allowing some liberty of choice to the purchaser. 
Then to each family a kit bag or kit bags were 
issued. 

At a subsequent period the whole of the operations 
came under the purview of what was called Lord 
Tennyson’s Committee, and I recollect Mr. Sidney Webb 
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cross-examining me ironically on the contention that, 
in consequence of the Socialist opposition of West Ham 
itself, it had been necessary to remove the congregating 
places outside that area. In actual fact the Great 
Assembly Hall in Mile End Road, which holds about 
five thousand people, was twice filled with parties of 
emigrants, their friends, and the public, and the smaller 
hall adjoining was likewise utilised. 

During the season some 1,100 men, women and 
children were sent out. This system of family emi- 
gration commended itself to the immigration authori- 
ties in Canada, because when the parents found it 
dificult to drop into the new conditions the children 
very soon adapted themselves and supported the father 
and mother. 

In the year following I went to Canada myself and 
traced up as many as I could of our emigrants with a 
view to sending out a further number. 

I discovered that those who had been taken from 
town life had been absorbed in the cities, but those who 
had drifted into West Ham from the country districts 
of England, had gone west to the prairies, and that 
practically all the emigrants who had come under the 
care of the Canadian Pacific Railway had done well on 
the farms. There were some instances of distinct 
success and no failures whatever. There were many 
letters of gratitude, some offers to repay the cost of 
clothing, but no complaints and no grievances. In 
consequence of the investigations of the committee to 
which I have referred the whole question of unemploy- 
ment was thrashed out, and the Central Unemployed 
Body for London was constituted at the Guildhall in 
the City of London, and precisely the same scheme of 
emigration was carried out, of course, on a much larger 
scale. Mr. Walter Hazell, who was chairman of the 
Self-Help Emigration Society, which we had largely used, 
was himself, chairman of the new authority. 
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‘52 Long Acre, 
“London, W.C. 
“April 18th, 1906. 
“DEAR SIR, 

“As I am chairman of the Emigration Committee 
of the Central Unemployed Body, I should very 
much like to confer with you as to your experience 
in the placing of Daily Telegraph cases out in Canada. 

‘Tf you will kindly ring me up on the telephone, 
I shall be pleased to arrange an appointment that 
would suit your convenience. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ WaLTER Haze. 
“‘ Hall Richardson, Esq.” 


“* Royal Victoria Hotel, 
** St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
‘“‘ January 8th, 1905. 
‘*DeEAR Mr. RicHarpDson, 

‘Yours 6th inst. has followed me here. The cheque 
{14 11s. od. will be duly applied by me on behalf of 
Mrs. Welch. 

*¢ In all, considerably over {100 has been subscribed. 
With the mother’s approval, I am placing {10 to {15 
each in the P.O. Savings Bank to the credit of her 
two children, and the balance—in the same institu- 
tion—for the mother’s behalf. 

“‘She is a thrifty, decent body, and the money 
in her possession should safeguard the future for a 
long time until her children are at an age to help. 

‘“¢ What splendid work you are again doing through 
the D.T. for West Ham ! 

“ Best of luck for 1905. 

“Yours truly, 
“* ALFRED J. NEWTON. 


*¢ J. Hall Richardson, Esq.” 
Sir Alfred Newton was Lord Mayor when the C.I.V.’s 
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were enrolled, and, notwithstanding his preoccupe ion 
with that great effort, he helped me over the War Fund. 
He was a man of big ideas, dealt with broadly. Once 
he said to me: 

*“‘ Richardson, you trouble too much about details.” 

It was the small detail of a medicine bottle which was 
some years later held accountable for the death of 
Sir Alfred Newton by misadventure. 

There was one thing about West Ham which was of 
peculiar interest to me. Certain negotiations took 
place between The Daily News and The Daily Telegraph, 
with a view to striking a line of demarcation between 
the two different systems of distribution, the one adopt- 
ing relief works on the spot, and the other that of emi- 
gration. I went over to The Daily News and discussed 
the matter fairly, although I must say that I was after- 
wards taken to task for having made this approach, 
for the Press was still inclined to erect barriers against 
its competitors and ignore their existence. I dealt 
with Mr. A. G. Gardiner, then the Editor, and years 
afterwards, in our own office, I saw this same gentleman 
in connection with the publication of very full extracts 
of his “‘ Life of Sir William Harcourt,” which were 
appearing in our columns, and he reminded me of the 
incident. The other one present was the then Mr. 
Masterman, who was acting as Literary Editor for a 
time, and this gentleman recalled the interview when 
he was attending a committee of which I was a member 
at the House of Lords during the war, which concerned 
itself with publicity propaganda, and was presided over 
by Colonel Buchan. 

In 1916 the two papers again were working with the 
same object, this time in partnership. The Daily News, 
in the previous year, had initiated the system of sending 
Christmas puddings to the soldiers at the Front, and 
at the suggestion of the War Office they approached us 
to join in an appeal to repeat the work on a larger scale. 
Accordingly, together we collected upwards of £75,000, 
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and having at the end of the year still {11,000 in hand, 
and the War Office itself undertaking to see that Tommy 
had his pudding, the balance was allotted to the Y.M.C.A. 
the Church Army, and a Girls’ Guild, under the terms 
authorised by the Charity Commissioners. 

I am not aware that either paper was overwhelmed 
with thanks, and my part in the work is recalled simply 
by a pen-and-ink drawing of a postcard, which Dulac 
drew for me for the purposes of the fund. 


iil 


The Scott Memorial Fund brought me into immediate 
touch with the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, who was 
a member of the Mansion House Committee. On that 
body Viscount Burnham also served, but as his time was 
so fully occupied, frequently I was called upon to repre- 
sent him. I recollect that when the full committee had 
to receive a report from a sub-committee, recommending 
the disposal of the large sum which had been subscribed, 
to some extent by the readers of The Daily 7 elegraph, 
Curzon objected to it, and it was my duty also to oppose 
the report. I overheard Curzon in his cold, almost 
repellant, manner say to his neighbour: ‘‘ Who is that 
man?” 

Time went on, and although the main provisions of 
the report were carried out, the erection of the memorial 
itself was indefinitely delayed. One member of the 
Committee after the other died, until in 1923, at a special 
meeting, there were in attendance four only of the 
survivors. Sir David Burnett, once Lord Mayor of 
London, Sir Lionel Earle, of the Office of Works, Sir 
William Soulsby, the Secretary to the Committee, and 
myself ; and it fell to me to move that an end should 
be set to the long period of inaction, by ordering the 
bronze figures of the Memorial to be cast. Steps were 
also taken to find a site. Another two years passed, 
however, with nothing done, and in the Spring of 1925 
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the Memorial had still to be erected, although a site 
had been found for it at Plymouth, the birthplace of the 
ill-fated antarctic explorer. The Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston died in March of that year, and it was then 
found that the Committee had dwindled to three effective 
members, with the Lord Mayor’s private secretary still 
acting. In 1926 the Memorial was completed and 
opened. 


IV 


Of all the funds raised under my direction perhaps 
the testimonial to ‘“‘W.G.”—Dr. W. G. Grace, the 
famous cricketer—was the most popular. It was the 
first of the Shilling Funds, and it amounted to {5,281. 
It 1s of interest to me because one of the few scraps of 
writing which I possess of Sir Edwin Arnold is the 
original draft of the letter to Grace in which he was 
congratulated by the “‘ Editor”? upon “‘ the sustained 
progress and happy issue of this movement in your 
honour and in honour of the great national game of 
which you are the most eminent, accepted and popular 
representative.” 

Also this fund brought me into personal communica- 
tion with Mr. Arthur Balfour (afterwards the Earl of 
Balfour), whose personal support I gained by button- 
holing the right honourable gentleman in Carlton House 
Gardens. And again the fund (1895) was contemporan- 
eous with the opening of the long distance telephone 
between London and Edinburgh, and as I was invited 
to speak over the wire at the inaugural ceremony, I 
turned it to account by ringing-up The Scotsman, and 
invited my Scotch friends to subscribe. And then and 
there they rolled up a fair number of shillings—the first 
subscription of the kind to be telephoned, I think. 

There were other funds of a testimonial character, 
not all of them a success. Thus, Sims Reeves, in his 
declining days, had lost his hold upon the public, Roberts, 





“NUMBER ONE ” 
lkyvom a Photograph of P J P Tynan 
(See pege 184) 
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the billiard player, was aggrieved rather than gratified 
by the appeal made, and William Melville of Scotland 
Yard, was evidently not regarded as specially worthy 
of substantial recognition, chiefly because the public 
at large knew little of him. I have a gold cigar case 
which he gave me in recognition of my efforts to popular- 
ise the subscription list. 

And there were many funds which never had publicity. 
One of them was an instance of the many acts of kindness 
practised by the first Lord Burnham. It was the pre- 
sentation to a fashionable physician, whose dinner- 
parties in Hill Street were gatherings of the mightiest 
in the land—many of them his patients. This fund 
brought me in contact with such statesmen as Joseph 
Chamberlain and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (“ Black 
Michael’) who called at the office to see me on the 
subject and who was interested to see my machinery 
for dealing with the West Ham Emigration Scheme, 
then in progress. 

I append in a note the full history of The Daily Tele- 
graph funds with which I have been engaged for upwards 
of thirty-five years, together with a letter of thanks, 
quite a curiosity, in recognition of the work done for 
King George’s Fund for Sailors, which earned titles 
for other people. 


“King George’s Fund for Sailors. 


“Tower House, 
“Trinity Square, 
** London, E.C.3. 
“February 5th, 1919. 
‘Dear Mr. RicHarpson, 

“On the occasion of the further sum of {2,000 
which you have kindly forwarded to King George’s 
Fund for Sailors, this further amount having been 
raised recently by The Daily Telegraph, I should like 
to take this opportunity of conveying to you the 
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thanks and appreciation of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught—the Chairman—and the members of the 
General Council of King George’s Fund. 

‘‘T am sure you well know the far-reaching good 
that The Daily Telegraph appeal has done, not only 
in raising such a splendid sum in aid of the sailor, 
but also in making the claims and the work of King 
George’s Fund more widely known to the general public. 

‘“‘ We are, I am sure, much indebted to you for the 
large measure of personal assistance you have been 
kind enough to render in the working of the appeal, 
and with the confident hope that we may always 
look for your kind support and for the advantage 
of the influence of The Daily Telegraph. 

‘““ Believe me to remain, 
“Yours very truly, 
‘* A. CLarKE, Deputy Chairman. 
‘J. Hall Richardson, Esq., 
Daily Telegraph, 
Fleet Street, E.C.” 


Among the few who were properly grateful was Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell for the funds raised for his Boy 
Scouts. He sent me two of his own drawings with this 
note : 

‘The Boy Scouts’ Association, 
“25 Buckingham Palace Road, 
“London, S.W.1. 
“¢ June 19th, 1923. 

* Dear Mr. Hatt Ricnarpson, 

“‘T hope you will accept these two little sketches 
with most cordial good wishes and thanks for all your 
kind interest in our behalf. 

“Yours sincerely, 
‘* RoBerT Bapen PoweELt.” 


And this is a letter of gratitude for a letter of appeal 
which I wrote for many years for the ‘‘ Montagu 
Williams Blanket and Clothing Fund”; 
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*< Police Court Mission, 


‘* London, E.C. 


‘“* November 22nd, 1905. 


“Dear Mr. RIcHArpDson, 
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‘“‘ Please accept my sincere thanks for your kind 
help in arranging the appeal. You always arrange it 
so well that there is no fear of failure when once it is 


in print. 
“Yours faithfully, 


“ Joun Massey.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH FUNDS £ 


1887 Hyde Park Children’s Féte ............ 6,000 

1895 First Cripples’ Xmas Hamper Fund .... 8,056 

1896 Corporal John Brooks Fund ........... 509 

W..G. Grace Fund: «ii46casuesaee cas 5,281 

1897 Memorial Lifeboat to Wm. Terriss ...... 1,013 

Hospital. Pind: siete vase cawenees 45,570 

1898 Sims Reeves Testimonial ............5. 1,168 

1899-1905 South African War Soldiers’ 

Widows and Orphans ..... 255,275 

1905 West Ham Shilling Fund .............. 15,018 

1907 Second Cripples’ Appeal (for Alton) ..... 17,500 

1908 Boot Fund (R.S.U. and Lord St. Helier). —-1, 365 

1910 ©Boy Scouts’ Fund (First Appeal) ....... 10,110 

1911 Consumption Crusade ......cceeseeere 1,553 
Crystal Palace Purchase Fund (money 

POCUINEC). iy sawed eee peseess 2,408 

19gt2 Titanic Relief Fund ........ ccc eee sees 43,091 

Charles Dickens’ Centenary ........... 9,419 

1913 Scott Memorial Fund ........... ec eeee 7,581 

1914 Y.M.C.A. (London Central Appeal) ..... 40,000 

I9gt4-18 Belgian Shilling Fund.............. 151,707 

1916 National Bands Fund ..........ceeees 12,413 
Christmas Pudding Fund (with Daily 

IN GODS): Fed een eS wate wethta ece roe Ko aie eee 75,314 

Cavell Memorial Fund .............0. 2,926 

1917 For Our Sailors (King George’s Fund) ... 231,269 

1919 Sulgrave Manor Appeal ...........005- 5,378 

1920 For Our Nurses ..........cccccecccees 13,888 


1921-22 Boy Scouts (Prince of Wales’s) ...... 78,780 
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In addition to the above, various other funds were 
raised, including the following : 


£ os. a, 

Peart and Dean (G.W.R.) .......cececeeveces 1,353 0 O 
Montague Williams’ Blanket Fund (Worship 

Street Police Court) spread over ten years.... 4,000 0 O 


Also smaller funds for Mr. Edalji, Mr. Roberts (billiard 
champion), Mr. Melville (detective), together amounting 
to upwards of {1,000, with several others of less 
importance. Others have followed. 


V 


There is a lasting memorial of one of The Daily 
Telegraph Shilling Funds in the statue erected to Nurse 
Cavell, near St. Martin’s Church, Westminster. I] am 
‘eee to say that I had to do with it from the first, 

ut the whole credit of it belongs, in my opinion, to 
Sir George Frampton, R.A., who undertook the execution 
of the statue as a labour of love. Possibly no man has 
met with less gratitude than the sculptor, certainly not 
In my experience. Mr. Norman Forbes-Robertson 
placed the idea in a letter to the Editor of The Daily 
Telegraph, and he headed the first list. In a very short 
while the story of Nurse Cavell, murdered by the Germans 
in Brussels, obtained such a hold upon the public that 
the response to the appeal was spontaneous—dquite in 
the style of the funds of old. Something short of £3,000 
was collected between October, 1915, and July, 1916. 

Unexpected difficulties were encountered after the site 
had been acquired from the Westminster City Council, 
and the monument cost a great deal more than was 
anticipated, owing to the war prices which prevailed. 
Throughout all this troubled time, Sir George Frampton 
never lost heart, and, finally, on March 17th, 1920, 
Queen Alexandra unveiled the memorial. 

It was a great day for me as it seemed in some way to 
link up my childish experience, already related, of 1863 
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with 1920, and ] was responsible for the whole of the 
arrangements in connection with the ceremony. I 
think one of the proudest moments of my life was, when 
presented to Queen Alexandra, she graciously permitted 
me to take her hand. 

Colonel Streatfeild wrote from Marlborough House, 
on March 17th, 1920: “‘ Queen Alexandra wishes me to 
tell you how beautiful she thought the ceremony this 
morning, and also to thank you and the members of 
the ‘Cavell Memorial Committee’ for the perfect 
arrangements which were made for Her Majesty’s 
reception.” 

But the end of the story is still to come. I am dis- 
closing no secret when I observe that the original in- 
scriptions on the monument were the result of sug- 
gestions made by the sculptor in consultation with the 
Committee, and they finally took the form which 
excluded the inscription which was added in 1924 by 
H.M. Office of Works. That inscription, as originally 
engraved on the plinth, ascribed the words: ‘ Patriotism 
is not enough. I must have no hatred or bitterness 
for anyone,” to some unknown authority, and it was 
not until with the assistance of 7he Observer, whose editor, 
Mr. J. L. Garvin, enabled me to draw public attention to 
the matter, the omitted quotation marks were supplied, 
and the origin of the words was set at rest. 

I may say that these words were described as the last 
uttered by Nurse Cavell, but I have never seen any 
written authority guaranteeing their accuracy. They 
seem to have been repeated to Nurse Cavell’s friends 
by the Chaplain at Brussels. 

Possibly no monument erected in London has ever 
escaped criticism. The Cavell Memorial has come in 
for an undue share, and although I hesitate to attribute 
motives, I know that the newspaper comments came 
chiefly from prejudiced sources. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE ROTHSCHILDS AT NEW COURT 


I 


In August, 1908, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild asked me to 
call upon him, and I found when I did so that he wanted 
to see me on unusual business. He was then, and he 
remained until his death, a trustee of the National 
Gallery, and he was much concerned in the purchase 
which had been made of a picture by Franz Hals, the 
family group owned by Lord Talbot de Malahide. The 
price to be paid was {25,000, which, in the opinion of 
some of the trustees, was an exorbitant figure. It was 
true that higher prices had previously been paid, as, 
for example, in 1886, the Duke of Marlborough received 
£70,000 for his Raphael Ansidei Madonna, and more 
recently the Ariosto of Sir George Donaldson was pur- 
chased for {30,000. 

Mr. Alfred was, as usual, quite frank with me, and 
he said; ‘‘ As a trustee I should not like the public to 
say that I was party to paying more for a picture than 
I would pay myself.” 

He dictated to me the facts, but he was still very much 
perturbed in his mind as to what should be done, and 
he asked me to call the next day, which I did, and he 
went over all the matter afresh. 

And thus he went on from day to day until he brought 
his solicitor into the business, and then finally a draft, 
which I prepared, was gone through line by line by the 
solicitor, and I was authorised to have it published. 
But much to my disappointment Mr. Alfred stipulated 
that the whole thing was not to go in a prominent 
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page, nor to be in big type, nor to be made a feature of 
in any way. The quarter of a column which appeared 
finally laid stress on the point that for the first time, 
as it was believed, the National Gallery was purchasing 
a picture upon the instalment plan, and the final pay- 
ment was not to be made for three and a half years, a 
period for which the Government grant for the purchase 
of a single picture had been pledged. This was, of 
course, to cover the high price of {25,000. There were 
other matters introduced which I need not recall. 

I suspect that Mr. Alfred de Rothschild knew that I 
felt rather chagrined, for when next I saw him he slipped 
his finger into a fob pocket and partially withdrew a 
crisp piece of paper, when I stopped him. 

“No,” I said, divining his intent, “I would rather 
not, please; but ’’—noting a glance of displeasure in 
his drooping right eye, ‘‘ might I beg of you a box of 
your cigars ? ”’ 

Needless to say the cigars were forthcoming from a 
special cabinet not unknown to me. 

Whilst I write, a half-quire of lavender paper, still 
slightly scented, with a monogram “ A. de R.” in gold 
and blue upon it, recalls a visit which I once paid at 
Mr. Alfred’s invitation to his town house in Seamore 
Place, overlooking Hyde Park. 

The day was a Sunday, and the period when the 
Russo-Japanese War was raging. 

Mr. Alfred de Rothschild conceived that he could 
act the part of the great journalist, and he asked me to 
sit at his little table in his ornate, opulent room, whilst 
he dictated, and as he did so I filled the sheaf of magnifi- 
cent paper with shorthand notes. 

During the pauses I glanced to the left, and my eyes 
caught those of the beautiful Lady Hamilton, the in- 
amorata of Nelson, whose painted features were almost 
alive in their expression. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Alfred. ‘Yes, yes—she is my 


favourite.” 
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Mr. Alfred was, in his way, an exquisite, delizhting 
in subtle perfume, fond of wearing antique and costly 
tie pins and rings; tailored, barbered to a nicety—a 
well-preserved, old-world dandy. Everything about him 
on the table was of gold—inkstand, pen, and tray. 

In this latter particularity perhaps he was imitated 
by one, Hooley, who, after his first flush of success, was 
experiencing the prospect of bankruptcy, when I went 
down to his Hertfordshire estate and heard him talk, 
writing at a table which was likewise equipped with 
gold inkstand, tray, pens, etc. 

To return to Mr. Alfred, he had ordered luncheon 
for me in an adjoining room, and he chatted to me about 
his pictures on the walls. And proud was he of the 
ingenious manner in which they had been framed, 
whereby, in the event of a fire, they could be rapidly 
removed and rolled up. 

At other times during several years it was always 
at ““New Court” that 1 saw Mr. Alfred, sometimes 
alone in the dining-room ; more frequently in the great 
oak-lined room, with windows fronting the court, in 
which were placed, at some distance apart, a little table, 
assigned to Mr. Alfred, and, nearer the window, the 
table occupied by Mr. Leopold, and at the other end 
of the room, the big table at which Lord Rothschild, 
portly, rather gruff, very deaf, sat. To this table I 
was taken on special occasions only, when a conference 
was deemed desirable. 

There was a continual incoming and outgoing of heads 
of departments. It was in the days of Carl Meyer—a 
partner—and he, too, was sometimes present. Members 
of the Stock Exchange, money-brokers, merchants and 
City men came and went, quoting prices in a jargon, 
which fortunately was intelligible to me from my early 
Stock Exchange training. 

I would sometimes be in the room for an hour or two, 
waiting an opportunity to get what I wanted in the way 
of news. Generally the first question would be: 
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‘‘ Where have you been? Oh, you have seen Mr. G. 
Well, what does he say ?” 

Once I had an interview which ran into a couple of 
columns, but this was done on a Stock Exchange holiday, 
when there were no callers. That article sent up 
Brazilian stock four points next day. 

The brothers were all interested in currency questions 
revolving about ‘ Bi-metallism,”’ and so was I, a dual 
standard then being advocated. And on one memorable 
occasion Mr. Alfred said to me: 

‘“‘Have you not realized that England must have an 
ally, and there is one ally only possible—Germany ! ” 

I dashed to my Editor, who was living in chambers 
off the Strand, and on the following morning appeared 
an article suggesting a German understanding. 

Sometimes I was permitted to write the financial 
leader myself, and did so in times of the semi-panic when 
a great house had to be helped over the stile. At others 
my labours found expression in articles which were 
attributed to a “high financial authority,” and such 
variations of authenticity—a thin disguise which the 
City reader was not slow to penetrate. 

One side of the Rothschild firm to me, as a journalist, 
was particularly interesting, and although I did not 
have so much to do with Mr. Leopold, it was that 
gentleman who, in a speech I recall, made public interest- 
ing reminiscences, 

Mr. Leopold was, I always considered, much more 
of the sportsman than the financier, although I found 
him shrewd enough when his brother Alfred was away. 
In appearance he betrayed his partiality for the turf. 
He had the gift of humour also, and he often indulged 
in it, whilst the speech from which I have made a rather 
lengthy extract, showed that he had a keen appreciation 
of the Press. This speech, delivered in April, 1903, was 
on behalf of the Newspaper Press Fund. 


** As regards foreign news,” he said, “ it is wonderful 
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when one looks back and thinks how different were 
newspapers a quarter of a century ago from what they 
are now. I recollect, on first coming imo the 
City, that we were dependent for foreign news 
on a mysterious letter known as ‘ Le Petit Papier,’ 
written by a Monsieur Tansky, and copied by his 
clerk. I believe The Times newspaper, and also one 
or two others, were in the habit of receiving the same 
document, and from that little letter the foreign news 
was elaborated by the greatest journals of the day. 
Not a single newspaper had got a foreign corres- 
pondent of its own. Think how different things are 
to-day! Now they have representatives in every 
capital, and in all the great political and industrial 
centres in the world. We ourselves, and the City in 
general, are dependent upon the newspapers. They 
are the City man’s stock-in-trade. To them he must 
look for accurate information of what is going on in 
the markets and in all centres of commerce, as well 
as In politics. To their accurate reports his business 
profits are due entirely. We fully appreciate how 
difficult it is to obtain accurate information. It may 
interest you to know how the firm of Rothschild in 
the earlier days obtained news, and, in many cases, 
how it reached the Press. As regards the Siege of 
Paris, we were informed of the approaching capitula- 
tion by pigeon-post, sent from my brother-in-law, 
who had been in the City during the whole of the 
operations against it. He knew at least a fortnight 
beforehand, that the inhabitants were about to sur- 
render, I do not think the news he sent had any 
important financial results, but it enabled us to send 
to the unfortunate people, by a trusty messenger, a 
wagon-load of provisions, fresh flour, meat, biscuits, 
and all the delicacies we could imagine. We obtained, 
by the courtesy of the French and German ambassa- 
dors, permission to enter the beleagured city with our 
load of English good things, and our messenger was 
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the first in after the capitulation. On various occas- 
ions, before the cable was laid between America and 
England, our agent on the other side of the water, 
who was a clever old man, sent a sealed letter to his 
correspondent at Queenstown, concerning what was 
happening in his part of the world, and this news was 
telegraphed on to us. All these things may seem 
very trivial now ; but in olden days they were of very 
great importance. Now the Press beats the City man ; 
and it is impossible for him, or anybody else, to be 
informed before them of what is going on. I might 
have mentioned that traditions have been circulated 
in various forms with regard to the news of Waterloo 
coming to my grandfather. The authentic story 
will appeal to you as Pressmen, for the news really 
came through the medium of a small Dutch news- 
paper. It was published at Amsterdam in three 
big-letter lines : ‘ Great Victory of the English.’ My 
grandfather, who owned some ships, had told his 
captains that whenever they went to the Dutch coast, 
or to any place where there were newspapers pro- 
curable, always to bring him the latest publications 
of the kind. When my grandfather—who believed, 
as we all do, in the accuracy of whatever was printed 
in a newspaper—saw this announcement, he immedi- 
ately took it to the Treasury and gave the informa- 
tion to Lord Liverpool, without saying how he got it. 
Strange to say, the news was scouted, because at the 
very same time intelligence had arrived that the 
ne troops had been defeated on the previous 
ay.” 


Probably in my relations with the House of Rothschild 
I was personally helped by the fact that my father had 
rendered Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, in the 
far-off “‘ sixties” yeoman service in his City elections, 
and one day as a memento of one of their struggles I 


produced a letter of which I append a copy. It acted 
M 
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as an open sesame, for a Jew never forgets to be grateful 
to the second or even the third generation. 


“New Court, 
“¢ Swithin’s Lane. 
““ November 26th, 1868. 
“My DEAR SIR, 

‘“‘T have had much pleasure in receiving your kind 
note, .-d am much obliged to you for the exertions 
which I am well aware you made throughout the 
contest to bring about a satisfactory result; and 
although that was not so fully accomplished as we 
desired, I know that it was not owing to anything 
being left undone in the district of which you were 
chairman. 

‘Thanking you for the good wishes you are kind 
enough to express respecting my health. 

‘“‘T am, my dear sir, 
“ Yours very truly, 
‘“‘ LionEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 


John Richardson, Esquire.” 


It was not merely in matters of high finance, politics, 
and art that I came into contact with ‘‘ New Court.” 
It was impossible for me to be ignorant of the vast 
benefactions of the firm. My extra work as occasional 
contributor to the Jewish Press, which took me into 
the meetings of the Board of Guardians, the Jewish Free 
School, burial grounds and synagogues on high occasions, 
made me familiar with the community, among whom 
none stood higher than the name of Rothschild. Lady 
Rosebery, whose funeral I attended, was a daughter of 
the House. 

And from my personal experience, I knew that in 
“* New Court ” a deaf ear was never turned to the many 
appeals which, through my paper, were made to the 
public in support of the funds which I organized. And, 
in lesser matters, I could always approach Mr. Alfred, for, 
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say, the finding of a billet for a man down on his luck, 
or the encouragement of a young artist at the outset 
of her career as a violinist. Mr. Alfred had, of course, his 
own private orchestra. 

In later years my duties did not lead me to frequent 
‘“‘ New Court,” but in the war years once more I went 
on a different errand. Major Lionel de Rothschild, at 
the outset, when men of military age and fitness were 
being withdrawn from newspaper staffs, had the delicate 
duty of determining who should be taken and who should 
be left. In the first place, he sought the advice of a 
great journalist friend, and very roughly a classification 
was drawn up. Presently this had to give way, and, 
as the whole responsibility in regard to our own staff 
fell upon me to send men to their death or to retain them 
as indispensables, it was a round of interviews with the 
authorities to secure exemption. 

One of these gatherings of newspaper representatives 
tock place at “‘ New Court,” Major de Rothschild re- 
ceiving them, and I went with the rest. I have never 
been there since. 


II 


Of course, the Rothschilds were not the only firm 
of financiers with whom I] had to deal. In fact, at the 
period of which I am writing, the Rothschilds, in the 
opinion, at all events, of Lady Paget, were effete, and 
would scarcely survive another generation. I do not 
agree with her because my own observations show that 
the three brothers kept their own hands on the pulse 
of the money market from day-to-day, and their firm 
was by no means a back number, although it was not so 
prominent as an issuing house in the “‘ nineties” as it 
had been in the “ seventies.” Naturally, the rise of 
South African magnates drew public interest towards 
such firms as Wernher, Beit and Company, and Barnato 
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Brothers, with both of whom I had to dealin turn. Of 
these the first named were new in their offices in Bishops- 
gate Within, nearly opposite Barings—offices, which were 
a suite of oak wainscotted rooms opening from a central 
lobby, and without any evidences of litter or office 
mechanism, which is the great feature of partners’ 
rooms in financial establishments of the kind. 

Julius Wernher I recall as a thick, heavy, slow man, 
betraying less of his German descent than his slighter, 
smaller, alert partner, an obvious German Jew, Alfred 
Beit—the one man who was a match for Cecil Rhodes 
at Kimberley. Both men were generous to a fault, 
and no breath of scandal attached to either. They were 
men of unblemished reputation. 

Sir Julius Wernher had a passion for collecting antique 
jewellery, and his collection passed to his widow, who, 
in after years, became Lady Ludlow. From Bath house 
a “cat” burglar took the gems in June, 1924. Appar- 
ently the police were off the track, and they were 
mysteriously restored in December of the same year, 
I believe, through an intermediary known as “ Conky.” 

Woolf Joel, of Barnatos, I met for the first time at 
his West-End residence on the night that the news came 
to hand of the death of Barney Barnato, who threw 
himself from the deck of a South African liner—an end 
to a meteoric career, which started as that of a conjuror, 
named Barnett, of Whitechapel, and culminated in 
diamond wealth not unassociated, as it was alleged, 
with I. D. B. 

Woolf Joel was a handsome, dark, trim, rather small 
and pleasant-mannered man. He it was who in 1896 
was shot by Von Veltheimer, who had demanded of him 
£50,000, and when Woolf drew his revolver, he was shot 
at sight. On a technicality Veltheimer escaped sentence, 
and later, when he attempted threats against Solly Joel, 
he coolly said of his assassination of that gentleman’s 
relative: “ It was his life or mine. He was a fool!” 

With another prominent South African—a Jameson 
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raider—Dr. Frederic Rutherfoord Harris, South African 
Secretary of the British South African Company, I had 
personally to do. When all the excitement about his 
escapade had subsided, and he had settled down here, 
he aspired to Parliamentary honours, and as a means 
to that end he purposed buying a local paper at Newport, 
Monmouth. He commissioned me to report upon its 
stability. 

Accordingly, I went to the mining town in question 
and probed into the affairs of the journal on offer. I 
think that Dr. Rutherfoord Harris had the idea that I 
was a valuer and an expert accountant to advise upon 
probable profits on a settled scheme of finance. That 
was not my interpretation of his instructions, so, although 
in the main satisfied with my judgment, which he acted 
upon, he could not refrain from drawing attention to 
the fact that I had omitted reference to the editor’s 
salary. Incidentally, he had hit upon the hardest 
question of any that I had to put to the proprietors, 
for no stranger is ever told what an editor gets in salary. 

Dr. Rutherfoord Harris was one of Cecil Rhodes’ 
closest friends. He did get elected for the Monmouth 
district in 1900, but was unseated on petition. Sub- 
sequently he succeeded Sir Blundell Maple as member 
for Dulwich, retaining his seat until 1906, when he went 
abroad, resigning political and financial life. It will be 
remembered that he fought on the historic ‘‘ Chinese 
Slavery ” cry. 

For some while he had an office in Mount Street, but 
his country home was at Llangibby Castle, Usk, Mon- 
mouth, where he died on September Ist, 1920. 

From out of the welter of the South African struggle 
for liberty emerged two men—prominent journalists, 
known personally to me, Sir Roderick Jones, managing 
directors of Reuters, and Leo Weinthal, editor of The 
African World, and author of a monumental work in 
several volumes on the Cape to Cairo highway. 1 
heard the latter, at a dinner which he gave in 1924, 
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expatiate upon the boundless possibilities of this magnifi- 
cent route by rail, river, lake and road, which is to link 
up the capital of South Africa with the Mediterranean. 
That ambitious highway, threading the territories of 
three monarchs, King George V., King Albert of Belgium, 
and King Fuad of Egypt, owes its existence largely to 
the enterprise of Sir Abe Bailey, who gave the first 
£10,000 to establish the inaugural or pioneer telegraph 
line connecting the two terminals—Cape Town and 
Cairo. Of this notability I need say little. He was one 
of the original “* Jo’berg”’ settlers ; his father had been 
a farmer before him and a member of the Legislature— 
a rough, ready man, with no pretentions to social 
distinction. 

They were the “ good old days,” as Sir Abe Bailey 
described them, ‘‘ when there was no control or inter- 
ference with liberty, and prosperity was real, instead 
of the harassing restrictions of to-day, beginning at 
birth and ending at death, when the State takes every- 
thing that is left!” 

I have heard Sir Abe, who is, by-the-bye, an intense 
admirer of Rhodes, tell a funny story of the great, 
elusive general, who was always being reported captured 
and was always escaping from the British—De Wet. 

On one of his visits to England during the Boer War 
Abe Bailey came to London, and the Bank of England. 
There he saw a hawker selling what he called “ the 
De Wet puzzle” in an envelope. The puzzle was to 
“find De Wet.” There was nothing in it when opened. 

“‘ Here,” he cried to the hawker, “ this envelope is 
empty !” 

** Well, so it is,” replied the man. ‘“ Dam-me! The 
blighter has got away again!” 


Ill 


Let me turn from financiers to another type of man— 
General Booth—the original General of that name, 
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founder of the Salvation Army. This letter will 
explain : - 


“‘ The Salvation Army, 
“‘ International Headquarters, 
“ror Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
*‘ September 15th, 1904. 
“DEAR SIR, 

‘“‘ Referring to the proposed interview of your 
Mr. Richardson with General Booth, would it be 
convenient to Mr. Richardson to go down to Barnet 
and see the General at his home on Saturday morning ? 
That would be a convenient time for the General. If, 
however, this should not suit you, will you let me 
know by bearer and we will make another proposition. 

“ Yours very faithfully, 
“Gero. J. JoLurre. 
“The Editor, Daily Telegraph.” 


I went down to Hadley Wood, as arranged, and in a 
modern detached villa, rather more imposing in its 
exterior than I had anticipated, I met the veteran 
General of the Salvation Army. With him was his son, 
his successor, Bramwell Booth, a prematurely aged man 
and very deaf. 

Whether the house was anything other than a home 
furnished as plainly as possible, I had no means of 
telling, because I was admitted into a small ante-room, 
off the hall, and no further. In it was a little table 
with a shiny cover. It kept slipping off continually, 
and the General was kept busy in replacing it—very 
irritating to the interviewer. 

The subject was what should be done for the poor 
during the hard winter which threatened. 

The General, who once in Exeter Hall had publicly 
prayed for the reporters, took possession of me by saying : 
“Stand up! I want to have a good look at you.” 

Of course I obeyed, and I suppose the scrutiny was 
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satisfactory, because, in the end, I got a column or more 
of readable “‘ copy” out of him, in which he said some 
striking things. Thus I recollect one passage: 

‘“‘The homeless poor hate the casual ward and the 
workhouse with a hatred that words will not readily 
describe.” 

“‘It is the sort of feeling which was expressed by an 
old woman in one of our shelters. ‘ You are diseased, 
granny. You are helpless. You had better go into 
the workhouse and be nursed and tended.’ And she 
replied: ‘ Bring my coffin here. Lay me out. Screw 
me down. I would die before I would go to the work- 
house.’ ”’ 

The General ended with the declaration, which is as 
true to-day as when he uttered it in September, 1904: 

‘‘The English people are the most thriftless in the 
world.”’ 

He stood up, a tall, lean, spare man, the thinner 
because of his tight-fitting uniform, with an untidy, 
long, white patriarchal beard, giving him the appearance 
of a Polish refugee in Whitechapel, an impression 
strengthened by his Jewish-looking nose and eagle eye— 
a restless, dominating personality was William Booth. 

Before I left the General wrote for me this sentence 
which I still keep : 

‘“‘ Every hour and every power for Christ and duty.” 

It is the only memento of all doings with the Salvation 
Army that I have, except the recollection of a certain 
conversation arising out of their share of the emigration 
work which they did for us during the West Ham busi- 
ness, But that conversation was with the second 
General, not the first. 

I retain far more gratifying remembrances of the 
burial of Mrs, Booth, the Mother of the Army; the 
home-coming of the General after a tour of the world, 
and the great gatherings which were held at Exeter 
Hall (now an hotel), Clapton Hall, and elsewhere. And 
I must say that 1 found Colonel Lamb an admirable 
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emigration expert. I wish we had had his services 
at the time I speak of. 

I recollect in the course of the interview with General 
Booth, that he was very inquisitive as to who I was, 
and when he learned that I was the nephew of the Rev. 
Thomas Richardson, Vicar of St. Bennet’s, Stepney, 
he was more than interested. In fact, between these 
two men there existed a sort of rivalry. My uncle 
had been for the greater part of his life a clergyman 
working in the Ratcliff Highway before he took over 
the newly-built, ugly red church next door to the 
People’s Palace. As a young man—and he started life 
at Copestake, Moore and Crampton’s, Warehousemen 
in Bow Churchyard, before he went into the church— 
he was the first to start a series of open-air services on the 
steps of the Royal Exchange. That wasin 1858. When, 
after some experiences in Southwark, he passed to the 
East End, he found that William Booth was running 
what was known as the Christian Mission. I myself 
remember that the Mission had a room or shop near the 
London Hospital where the Booths, because his son 
Bramwell was then with the General, held meetings. 
The Salvation Army came later. My uncle, I think, 
was of opinion that the General had stolen a march upon 
him, and he set about raising a corresponding organisa- 
tion in connection with the Church. This was before 
the institution of the Church Army by the Rev. Preben- 
dary Carlile, of Fish Street Hill. 

When the Salvation Army began its War Cry, my 
uncle responded with his Helmet, but, of course, the 
Salvation Army outstripped everybody, and the Rev. 
Thomas Richardson’s energies were directed to the 
promotion of another world-wide organisation, known 


as “The Bible and Prayer Union.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
PARNELLISM AND AFTER 
I 
Here is an entry from my diary: 


Sunday, May 7th, 1882. 

Summoned to the office by special messenger soon 
after nine o’clock in the morning—an extraordinarily 
early hour, for a Sunday. 

The cabman told me that Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
the new Chief Secretary, and Mr. T. H. Burke, had been 
horribly slashed to death in Phoenix Park, Dublin, by 
assassins, within six hours of the landing of the noble- 
man named. 

Great excitement at the office. 

This was the first occasion that I witnessed the general- 
ship of my chief, who loved to be considered a military 
man—a martinet. 

Here and there, as fast as they arrived, he despatched 
his emissaries—some to pick up this end of the story, 
others that, all of them tumbling over each other, until 
every idea had been exhausted save one. 

‘“‘T should say it is very probable that the Leaguers 
will have something to say about this,” said the Chief 
to me. ‘“ Find them out and see what they are doing.” 

“‘ Very good, sir,” I replied. I was somewhat new to 
the business. The Land Leaguers, moreover, were wont 
to frequent unaccustomed addresses, and it was im- 
possible to say what they might not do upon this occasion 
to hide themselves from, perhaps, a wrathful public. 

Whilst still in a quandary what step to take, for it 
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is the first step which counts in newspaper work, I 
approached a rathef kindly Parliamentary man on the 
staff, who said: “‘ If I were you I should go to Denning. 
Denning knows where all these Leaguers are.” 

Denning was then the Chief of the Parliamentary 
Police, and a kinder, bigger-hearted man never wore 
policeman’s boots. 

It might, however, be a little job to find Denning on 
a Sunday morning, but London was already in a great 
state of unrest. 

Williamson had been at his office in Scotland Yard 
from a late hour of the previous night. His men were 
casting about in likely quarters to find clues of absent 
Irish Americans suspected of the deed. 

Ministers hurried about the West End to each other’s 
houses, finally to congregate under one roof, but with 
them I had nothing to do. Denning was my first 
objective, and Denning I found in his den at the House 
of Commons. 

He was quite sympathetic and quite discreet, gave 
nothing away, but nevertheless supplied the clue in the 
form of a simple question. 

‘““ Now I wonder where our Irish friends are to be 
found? Would you think it probable that they may 
be seen at Westminster Palace Hotel? Yes? Well, I 
wonder ! ” 

And much later in the day there they were discovered. 
Of course, a regular Parliamentary hand might have 
been aware that, in fact, they always did foregather at 
that dismal caravanserai at the corner of Victoria Street, 
with one frontage on that ultra-respectable and ex- 
tremely dull thoroughfare, and another facing the old 
Royal Aquarium, whose forced gaiety was reflected 
to an extent in the backstairs bar of the hotel. 

It needed a good deal of watching from the pavement 
to locate the hotel as the rendezvous of the Leaguers, 
and other newspaper men had to be eluded. I had the 
advantage of being unknown to most of them. Indeed 
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the London correspondent of a Manchester paper came 
up to me and said very politely : 

“Mr. Healy, I believe ? ” 

It was very late in the afternoon before I entered 
the lobby of the hotel—a place of ill-lit corridors and 
staircases, and rooms opening off them, with a feeling 
that one was bidden to a funeral and the coffined corpse 
was still upstairs. 

Upstairs I was summoned in due course. 

I was shown into a bedroom, the furniture of which 
consisted solely of a single bed, a dressing-table, and one 
chair. I was invited to take the one chair, vacated 
by a bright, bubblesome, youngish, one-armed man, 
dark, vigilant, and apparently in the best of spirits. 

I refused to take his chair, as he was rapidly com- 
pleting the last two or three lines of a document written 
upon a couple of sheets of blue foolscap, in pencil. 

Instead, I sat on the bed, beside a gentleman of 
cadaverous aspect, who seemed very ill, and who 
presently was addressed as “‘ Dillon.” 

The individual who was writing was presently spoken 
to by name—“ Michael Davitt,” released a few hours 
earlier from Portland. 

There was another gentleman in the room who ap- 
peared irascible and mercurial. He was about my own 
height, dark, wore gold-rimmed glasses, talked a lot, 
danced about rather more, and offered such remarks as : 

“What did you say your paper is? The Telegraph? 
The Telegraph is pretty truculent ! ” 

I hadn’t the slightest idea of the application of this 
criticism from the speaker—none other than “ Tim” 
Healy, afterwards first Governor-General of the Irish 
Free State. 

“‘] have had the honour, Mr. Healy,” I said, 
“of being mistaken for you this afternoon.” 

‘“* Well,” he replied grimly, “ you may find that 
resemblance, if such there be, very unpleasant 
to-morrow ! ” 
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At this moment the door opened and in stalked a 
commanding figure, with a cold, passionless manner, 
a penetrating eye, reserved, and emanating an aura 
commanding respect, but, as I had never seen him before, 
I failed to recognise the great man. 

“Mr. Parnell,” said Mr. Healy, incisively, and with 
a tone of reproof. 

I rose from the bed. ‘Oh, yes. I failed to see who 
it was in the gloaming. Besides——” 

Mr, Parnell had grown a beard. 

Michael Davitt passed round for signature his paper, 
and Parnell, Dillon, and Davitt himself attached their 
names to the manifesto, which turned out to be an ex- 
pression of abhorrence on the part of the Land Leaguers 
and a disclaimer of responsibility for the atrocious 
crime in Phoenix Park, worded in the fluent language of 
Davitt, whose draft was at once accepted by his 
colleagues. 

“ I wish I had never left Portland.” 

He said this more than once, and I noted that he had 
made use of the expression when he was interviewed 
by “‘ lobby ” men later that evening. 

The manifesto having been signed Michael Davitt 
read it to me at a tremendous speed with a degree of 
oratorical effect very disconcerting to a stenographer 
at work at his elbow. 

But Parnell was anxious to go. 

“Let that be posted all over Ireland!” said he, 
with a magnificent wave of his arm. It was a fine 
gesture. JI am not sure that he did not use the word 
* proclaimed.” At all events he looked at that moment 
as though he was exercising the royal prerogative and 
was indeed what he was afterwards styled: ‘“‘ The 
uncrowned King of Ireland.” 


There ends my note, but I recollect that when I re- 
turned with my copy to the office—a bit of a scoop—I 
was then put on sub-editing duty until the paper went 
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to press, so that when at last I stole home to a dry crust 
at Longacre, and to bed, I had been on continuous duty 
for eighteen hours. 

What would the modern journalist say to that ? 

History has already told that the Parnell Proclama- 
tion, signed by Charles Stuart Parnell, J. Dillon, and 
M. Davitt only, was greeted by the Irish Invincibles 
as a great betrayal. Between them and the Parlia- 
mentary leaders whose offices were in Westminster 
Chambers, the Invincibles declared there was the closest 
touch. If that were true, of course, Parnell and his 
colleagues would have been chargeable with the very 
assassination which they so strongly condemned. Of 
the visitors to the Westminster Palace Hotel, when the 
proclamation of repudiation was signed, one of them, 
J. G. Biggar, was hailed as an Invincible. There was 
another, Sexton, the silver-tongued orator, whose signa- 
ture was not appended. 

Meanwhile, Mallon, the “purring” detective of 
Dublin, was busy, and stories presently were set afloat 
of a mysterious ‘‘ Number One.” 


Il 


Amongst my documents was a cabinet photograph of 
a black-haired, well-bearded, heavily-moustached man, 
who habitually wore pince-nez eyeglasses and a cord. 
The likeness had a note on the back of it that it was 
obtained from a photographer at Peckham. It was 
actually published as a line reproduction by the daily 
newspaper I represented, together with another of 
“* Number One” in the uniform of a volunteer. And 
with these sketches, and on the following day, appeared 
biographical details of ‘‘ Number One,” which I gave to 
the world long before they were disclosed by the police. 

The history of that photograph was remarkable. 

Its existence was first made public by its production 
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during the trial of one of the gang of assassins in Dublin, 
when James Carey, the informer, was “on the table.” 
He identified the photograph as that of ‘‘ Number One.” 
But the identity of ‘‘ Number One ” remained a mystery. 

All sorts of speculations had been rife for weeks as 
to whether there was any “‘ Number One” at all. He 
was said to be quite another man than P. J. P. Tynan, 
who himself admitted that he was ‘‘ Number One,” in a 
remarkable book originally intended to be a secret 
document, published years afterwards in America. 
Under the thin guise of an initial “ K,”’ he then revealed 
his association with the Dublin assassins. 

Whether ‘‘ Number One ” was ever what he claimed 
to be—the military head of the Invincible organisation, 
is doubtful. He was a very vain man, and although 
he had been actually a volunteer in London, was one of 
the guard at the opening of the Law Courts by Queen 
Victoria, and also a member of the King’s body-guard 
at a Royal Review, he was not regarded as a particularly 
competent soldier. 

I learned this later, after the publication of the photo- 
graph in the Press from the copy I had myself obtained. 

The police had had a copy of this photograph in their 
possession since the previous February (it was now 
April), and they got it in this way. 

Carey, the informer, had stated that the surgical 
knives which had been used by the Pheenix Park 
assassins, had been brought to Dublin by a Mrs. Byrne. 
Those same knives were said to have been kept waiting 
the day of their use in a drawer in Westminster Chambers, 
frequented by Irish politicians. Mrs. Byrne was the 
wife of Frank Byrne, who, it was said, had been secretary 
to Parnell himself. Scotland Yard officers made a sudden 
descent upon a quiet road of suburban villas at Peckham, 
where the Byrnes lived. 

Frank Byrne was in Paris. 

The Scotland Yard detectives blundered. At that 
period, although Howard Vincent was Assistant-Com- 
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missioner, and F. Williamson, Chief of the Detective 
Department, there was as Superintendent a man than 
whom no greater fool at his job could be found. , 

The police found two women at Byrne’s house. They 
asked tor Mrs. Byrne, according to Dublin instructions, 
and not being certain, they took both women to the 
police station in King Street—the police station, by 
the way, which had a great hole blown in its wall by 
the effects of the first dynamitard explosion at the 
offices of the Local Government Board in Charles Street. 

At King Street, in a large room, “ Mrs.” Byrne was 
invited to step forward, and the elder of the two women 
did so. She was afterwards arrested, despatched to 
Dublin, and confronted by both Mrs. Carey and her 
husband in Exchange Court. They failed to identify 
her and she was released. 

All the while it was the younger woman the police 
wanted, although they did not know it, and it was this 
girl with whom I myself had talked on her return from 
King Street, after the other woman had been arrested. 
I found her quite cool and collected, not at all the sort 
of individual to be concerned in assassination, but 
apparently quite innocent. 

The conversation I had with her was in the front 
parlour of the villa, and on the table was the very 
album from which the police had abstracted the portrait 
of “ Number One.” 

Tynan was an intimate friend of the family and lived 
a few doors away. But, of course, J did not know until 
months later that I was on the heels of a great discovery 
even then. 

On one other occasion I nearly stumbled on the 
identity of ‘‘ Number One,” when Peel, a great friend of 
mine, a divisional chief detective, gave me a hint of an 
arsenal of imported arms in Clerkenwell, got together 
by “ Number One.” 

To complete this record let it be said that Tynan fled 
to America from Dublin, and that the French refused 
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to give up Frank-Byrne. Mrs. Byrne and her two 
children rejoined him in New York. She, poor woman, 
received a gift from the Irish-Americans for her brave 
conduct, and trinkets were presented also to another 
woman who had been an emissary. Mrs. Byrne became 
a paralytic and died. 


Ill 


On turning to my records of that date I find that my 
journalistic association with the remarkable sequence 
of events beginning with the Phcenix Park tragedy, 
did not end with the ‘“‘ Number One” revelations. It 
extends also to the fate of Carey and his murderer 
O’Donnell. 

Carey, the trim little man, who nonchalantly smoked 
a cigar as he walked kid-gloved from the gaol to the 
Court House, and had a terrible fear of the avenger’s 
knife or bullet in his heart all the time, was a dead weight 
upon the hands of the authorities whose anxiety was to 
get him out of harm’s way. 

So they put him on board a liner bound to South 
Africa, the Kinfauns Castle, and on the same boat sailed 
the man who had been assigned the task of bringing 
death to the man who had betrayed his compatriots— 
Patrick O’Donnell. 

He was a typical Pat, with an Irishman’s face, border- 
ing on a humorous grin perpetual, side whiskers, and 
Steady grey eyes. 

On the voyage he had been good friends with Carey. 
But the time came when Carey changed steamers, and 
O’Donnell followed him on board the Melrose, and it 
was on this boat that Carey was shot dead by his 
companion. 

O’Donnell, brought home in a war ship and closely 
protected, later at the Old Bailey, maintained perfect 
calm, until one Saturday evening he was sentenced to 
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death. Then his passion broke all bounds, and in the 


bitterest, vilest language, as he was removed ~‘o the 
cells, he assailed the ears of judge, jury, and all who 
were in that famous Old Court—as I was. 

One Sunday, three weeks later, when O’Donnell was 
to die on the following day, I received the order from 
my Chief : 

“Find O’Donnell’s brother and see what he has to 
say.” 

Now this man had been bought body and soul by a 
news agency. Even in those days people who had 
stories to tell had not much difficulty in turning them 
into gold. 

It was not my way to be thrown back by an initial 
difficulty of this kind. 

People who can recall the old prison of Newgate 
(which replaced the one demolished in 1777) and its 
massive stone walls, will picture mentally the narrow, 
heavily-studded wicket, at the top of a steep flight of 
steps, which broke the long line of granite blocks of the 
outer wall, flush with the street. 

There was a half door to a lobby built in the thickness 
of the wall. It had spikes on top. It opened into a 
dark chamber with another door admitting to the gaol 
in the far left-hand corner, and at one side a huge fire- 
place, with two porters’ hooded chairs for the warders 
on duty. From the fireplace, in all seasons, radiated 
the glow of a furnace. It was the one note of comfort 
in this truly depressing dungeon-like apartment. 

It happened that the warder on duty that evening 
was not proof against the magic touch of silver in the 
palm of the hand, and I wormed from him that 
O’Donnell’s brother was putting up at a coffee-house 
in Clerkenwell. 

Thither I bent my steps, not scrupling when I arrived 
to say to the coffee-house keeper that I had just come 
from Newgate and wished to have a talk with Daniel 


O’ Donnell. 
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O’Donnell was at that moment indulging the company 
to a string of abuse. He was not unlike his brother, 
side-whiskered, with a humorous twist to his mouth, 
a typical Irishman, with a temper as quick and a tongue 
as sharp. 

Can you imagine his wrath when he discovered what 
was the real object of my errand—to interview him, in 
fact, when all the while he had sold himself to an agency, 
which had buried him in an out-of-the-way corner, to 
be used when and how they pleased. 

It was a violent tirade which ] committed to memory, 
and intermingled with his insults were those interesting 
points, which, as a journalist, I seized upon as “‘ good 
CORY. 

ext morning, outside Newgate, in the Old Bailey, 
Daniel O’Donnell stood, a silent, not unpathetic figure, 
alone, without a compatriot to extend him sympathy, 
for the Irish mourners had absented themselves, and 
were not praying for the soul of O’Donnell outside the 
gaol, but elsewhere. Daniel waited for the hoisting 
of the black flag. 

At last it went up! 


IV 


My first experience of a series of dynamite explosions 
which began in March, 1883, and continued until 1885, 
began when a messenger reached my house in the small 
hours of March 16th, bidding me take up the story for 
a second edition of the paper to be published at 8 a.m., 
a most extraordinary thing in those days. Explosions 
had taken place at the Local Government Board Offices, 
and had done a great deal of damage to neighbouring 
Property in the way of breakage of glass. On the same 
night an attempt had been made on The Times Offices, 
and the explosive used was found to be of the same 
composition as that used at Glasgow, which was partially 
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successful in destroying a gas-holder, and involved a 
number of injuries to poor cottagers. 

Sir Edward Clarke in a letter to me refers to Dr. 
Gallagher. In June of the same year a nitro-glycerine 
factory had been discovered at Birmingham, and a 
detective, disguised as a painter, visited Whitehead, 
the chemist of the plotters. 

The connection between this man and Dr. Gallagher’s 
gang was cleverly traced by means of the seizure of 
nitro-glycerine, which was consigned by him to London 
in india-rubber fishing-boots, contained in a box. It 
was a hazardous mission to convey this trunk in a cab 
to Woolwich, a duty which devolved upon the police. 
By this fortunate stroke of detection the metropolis 
was saved a series of frightful disasters, and there was 
a sequence of timely arrests. 

A clue to the hiding place of the conspirators was 
obtained by the papers found on the persons of the 
prisoners pce 5 They frequented small hotels and 
retired lodgings in the south of London, except Gallagher, 
who lived as a gentleman in the Strand. The evidence 
of Norman or Lynch, the informer, enabled the police to 
secure convictions against the principals, but two men 
who had been accused were liberated for the want of 
sufficient evidence. One of these was Dalton, believed 
to be the author of the Local Government Board ex- 
plosion, who was, however, reapprehended and taken 
to Glasgow, where he was, with five others, sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude, five more dynamiters at 
the same time each having seven years. At Liverpool 
arrests were also made, with convictions following. 
Sir William Nott Bower, retired Commissioner of the 
City Police, in his reminiscences relates the story. 

My personal experiences of this case prominently 
were these: On the night that the arrests were made 
in London of Dr. Gallagher’s associates I] hurried to 
the little central building in Scotland Yard and there 
picked up from a police-constable the important in- 
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formation that one of the prisoners was Dalton, believed 
to be the author of the Local Government Board ex- 
plosions, as I have stated. It was an extremely risky 
thing to do, but this information was published in my 
own paper, and the next day The Times, which at that 
time assumed a dictatorial air in matters with which 
I have had to do, came out with a strong condemnation 
of what was alleged to be new reporting methods. 

The prisoners were brought up at Bow Street, among 
them the man Dalton. Superintendent Williamson was 
in Court, and I went to him and said: ‘‘ Here, you see 
what The Times says.” 

And he coolly replied: ‘‘ Well, I never told you so.” 

Dalton was released, but much to my relief he was 
rearrested as he was leaving the Court. It was on this 
occasion that one of the dynamiters, as he stepped into 
the dock, turned savagely round upon me in open Court. 

In the following autumn there was the explosion on 
the Metropolitan District Railway, when two third- 
class carriages were shattered and sixty-two persons 
were injured, and no arrests were made. 

On February 26th, 1884, took place at the Victoria 
terminus of the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway, an explosion in the cloak-room, and the search 
at other termini showed that the conspirators had in- 
tended simultaneous explosions at Charing Cross, Pad- 
dington, and Ludgate Hill. In each case the method 
was the same, a valise, portmanteau, or black leather 
bag being used, and in it was arranged an ordinary 
American alarm clock, from which the back had been 
removed so as to admit of the attachment of a pistol 
with copper wire. The trigger was pressed by the 
revolving winder, which turned from right to left as 
the alarm ran down. The pistol was loaded with a 
small cartridge of fulminate of mercury, and in front of 
it was placed a cake of dynamite, with detonators 
inserted therein, and connected by a quick-burning 
fuse. The whole was contained in a metal box, and 
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around it were packed about twenty pounds of dynamite. 
There were little matters which, when pieced together, 
clearly proved that the outrages, which were intended 
to have taken place simultaneously, were planned by 
one set of conspirators. A fused mainspring which was 
picked out of the debris at Victoria Station, corres- 
ponded exactly with the mainspring of the other clocks, 
the dynamite was identical and of a kind not manufac- 
tured in England, and a part of the Paddington clock 
and the labels of the dynamite cakes were found in the 
Ludgate Hill bag, whilst the Paddington portmanteau 
was actually “booked” at Charing Cross with the 
valise and was afterwards removed. 

The City Police, to whom the Ludgate Hill bag was 
handed, conveyed it to Old Jewry, and when Mr. 
McWilliam, the detective-superintendent, came down 
from his room, he found that the men were handling 
the dynamite with a recklessness which argued that 
they were unacquainted with the danger. Colonel 
Ford, who presently arrived, furthermore discovered 
that the clock had gone off and scarcely missed the 
cartridge, and his first care was to disconnect the fuse, 
which was still attached. Fortunately in this, as in 
all other cases, the police experienced no accident in 
dealing with the explosives. 

I was permitted by Colonel Majendie to sketch at the 
Home Office one of the infernal machines which had 
failed to act, and this drawing appeared in my own 
paper and was republished in America. 

I will not attempt to catalogue subsequent explosions, 
but I cannot refrain from recalling those which occurred 
on January 24th, 1885, at the Tower of London, House 
of Commons, and Westminster Hall. Of the Tower of 
London I have still a relic in the shape of a portion of a 
fused rifle barrel. Of that at Westminster Hall, Mr. 
Monro says : 


“Though it looks like a paradox, the fact of 
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Sergeant Cole not having succeeded in putting out 
the fuse, undoubtedly saved life, because the second 
explosion in the lobby was the more dangerous, and 
when the first explosion took place in the crypt, all 
the strangers ran to see what the cause of that was, 
so that when the explosion in the lobby took place 
there was nobody there.” 


If there had been, there is no doubt there would have 
been loss of life. 

This second explosion happened four minutes-and- 
a-half after the first. As regards the structural damage 
in the House of Commons itself, one of the galleries 
was lifted bodily, and the stone stairs on the right- 
hand side of the entrance under the clock, leading 
to the Speaker’s Gallery, were displaced. Joists, door- 
jambs, and flooring had been much injured; but 
the visible effects appeared the worst, for the interior 
of the House was put into complete disorder, benches 
having been overturned and broken, gallery supports pro- 
jected into the gangway, and a piece of timber had torn 
open the green leather and ripped up the horsehair 
stuffing of the seat at that time usually occupied by Mr. 
Gladstone himself. Dust thickly coated the table of the 
House, fragments of painted glass littered the floor 
with torn hangings and broken ornaments. In the 
estimates for Civil Services for the year ending March 
31st, 1886, appeared the following items with regard 
to the cost of repairing the damage done by the explosions 
of dynamite on January 24th: ‘ House of Commons, 
£5,500; furniture, clocks, etc., £550; electrical in- 
stallation, (75; total, {6,125.” 

The repairs to Westminster Hall cost {2,500. The 
cost of police engaged on special duties in connection 
with dynamite ourtages is put down at {38,000, being an 
increase of {26,000 upon 1884-85. 

Again, my personal experience of the House of 
Commons explosion is interesting. Our chief descriptive 
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man at the time was David Anderson, and he and I] 
together, obtained admission, not only to the lobb, of 
the House of Commons, but to the House itself, and it 
occurred to both of us to make a sketch of the damage 
done in the House. He occupied a seat on the front 
Opposition Bench, whilst 1 had the temerity to take 
possession of the Speaker’s Chair. It was his sketch 
which appeared in the paper. I recollect that when we 
returned to the office in the evening, he (in evening 
dress) announced to myself and colleagues who were 
to assist us in getting out a full and detailed account, 
that he proposed writing it, or rather, dictating it, and 
he began: “I think the style that should be adopted 
in this case is that of Macaulay.” I suppose he had in 
mind some vision of the New Zealander revisiting this 
country a century or so hence and finding the Houses of 
Parliament no more, and Westminster Bridge in ruins. 

As dinner-time approached he got restive and threw 
the whole job back upon his colleagues, and it was a joke 
between us for years that when the proofs came down 
from the printer, they needed so much reading and 
correcting that the revises were said to resemble, by 
the complexity of marks upon them, the map of Europe, 


CHAPTER XIV 
OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCES 
I 


A sHEAF of correspondence lies before me; the hand- 
writing is clear but somewhat without character, yet 
with a slightly feminine touch. These letters, unlike 
the typewritten sheets one receives to-day, have the 
advantage of conveying insight into the temperament 
and even the mood of the writer at the moment they 
were penned. Calligraphy does, to an extent, reveal 
character. The signature of these letters is that of 
Charles W. Mathews ; they extend over a period of dates, 
and refer to different interviews. 

Mathews was some years my senior, and when I knew 
him first he was Junior Counsel to the Treasury at the 
Central Criminal Court. That was in 1886. But lI 
not only saw him at the Old Bailey, I met him frequently, 
sometimes in unexpected places. As an intimate friend 
of the Lawson family, I met him at this function or that, 
and on the last occasion at Claridge’s Hotel, in the 
presence of Lady Campbell Clarke, a lady who will always 
be gratefully remembered so long as her benefactions 
continue to supply pensions to journalists through the 
Newspaper Press Fund. 

But I recall Mathews best in the environment of his 
legal work. I pass over his appearance at one or more 
of the terrible inquests connected with the Whitechapel 
murders. 

It was in the High Court of Justice, in one of those long 
trials which the French call causes célébres, that Mathews 
figured as one of six juniors. It was the Colin Campbell 
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suit, in which numerous charges were made on both sides 
but were not proved, and the suits for divorce v ere 
dismissed. The principal counsel included Sir Charles 
Russell, afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Sir Robert Finlay, Sir Richard Webster, and Sir Edward 
Clarke, another Q.C., then Solicitor-General. Very 
great interest was aroused by the trial, and the Court 
every morning was filled with Society personages, some 
of the ladies even obtaining seats upon the Bench, and 
barriers had to be brought into the corridor leading to 
the Court. Morning after morning, Mathews bent over 
the seats occupied by counsel to those assigned to 
privileged spectators on the floor of the Court, exchang- 
ing with his polished manner and in suave, mincing, 
somewhat falsetto tones, compliments with the fair 
dames who crowded into the Court. The trial occupied 
eighteen days, and the verdict was given after three 
hours’ deliberation late one night. 

But it was still another occasion with which I shall 
ever associate Charles Mathews. Having a hint given 
to me, I attended the Central Criminal Court on the 
closing day of the session. That great ‘‘ hanging” 
judge, Sir Henry Hawkins, who afterwards became Lord 
Brampton, was in the usual seat, not the centre one, as 
that was always occupied by an alderman. At the 
opening of the business Charles Mathews rose from his 
seat, nearly opposite to mine, not at what was styled 
the solicitors’ table, but from one of the boxes just 
behind, and addressing the Judge, asked him if reliance 
could be placed upon an announcement made in The 
Daily Telegraph, that he was about to resign, whereupon 
Hawkins confirmed it. And it was my duty to write up 
his last case, not a very important one, but it gave mea 

eg to describe his habit in summing-up, particularly 
his curious practice of drawing circles as he revolved the 
points in his mind and gave utterance to them in his 
usual judicial style. 


There was something peculiarly significant in the 
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simplicity of this fafewell, of which I was totally unaware 
until I read in Sir Edward Clarke’s “ Life ” the bitter 
passage: “‘ When he (Sir Henry Hawkins) retired in 
1898, I wrote to Sir Richard Webster (then Attorney- 
General) to say that if it were proposed to have a public 
leave-taking at which the Attorney-General made a 
complimentary speech, attributing all sorts of virtue 
to the retiring judge, I should make a public protest.” 

And now I recall it, Charles Mathews was almost alone 
to represent the Bar on that day of Hawkins’s last 
case. 

The letter I give below refers to an interview which I 
had subsequently with the Judge at his private house 
after his retirement, and I still recollect how insensibly 
he reverted to his habit of summing-up as he allowed me 
to interview him upon the subject upon which I had 
sought his opinion. It was an interview to obtain from 
him reminiscence, but I well recollect his saying that 
immediately a verdict was given in a case he dismissed 
it from his mind, which became, as far as it was con- 
cerned, an absolute blank. I still think that the Judge 
may have thought this was the case, but when somewhat 
later his autobiography appeared, I remember I felt a 
little aggrieved that his memory was not so faulty as 
he had imagined, and contained many interesting 
incidents which I should have liked to submit to print 
myself. He wrote to me: 


“5, Tilney Street, 
“Park Lane, W. 
‘June 17th, 1880. 


“Dear Mr. Ricwarpson, 


“‘T have altered, by way of suggestion only, one 
or two of the paragraphs and made one or two sug- 
gestions extra. 

“JT agree with you, the more untechnical the 
language is the better, the more is it likely to attract 
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attention of the public. Your own views and pen 
must therefore be applied to the article if the st. oject 
is deemed worthy of notice. 
*¢ Faithfully yours, 
‘‘ BRAMPTON. 
‘““Of course you will alter, omit, or add at your 
pleasure.” 


I have a recollection of seeing Lord Brampton on 
some other occasion, as he was always very favourable 
to the paper and pressmen. People in the Twentieth 
Century would scarcely believe the reputation which 
Hawkins had acquired, and not a very enviable one, 
and one would scarcely imagine that a judge who had 
such a real feeling of affection for his dog should have, 
as was popularly imagined, no feeling of humanity 
when the accused might have derived some benefit 
from a less keenly analytical and damning examination 
of the case for the defence. 

‘¢ Jack”? was a smooth-haired fox terrier given to 
him by Lord Falmouth—a dog which won the honour 
of having the ex-judge as his biographer, for the Remin- 
iscences of Sir Henry Hawkins, published in 1904, six 
years after his retirement in 1898, are full of his deeds. 
Thus he is described: ‘ His intelligence, fidelity, 
gratitude and truthfulness, coupled with an amiable 
and affectionate nature, never failed him.” In his 
early morning walks Hawkins was never unaccompanied 
by his canine companion. 

In justice to the “hanging” judge it should also 
be recalled that Hawkins himself declared that in all 
cases of magnitude, involving penal servitude, he always 
put back the prisoner when he could overnight, so 
that thinking over the evidence he might search for 
any little thing which would justify mitigation of 
sentence. 

Mathews, in course of time, having more or less 


under-studied Poland, stepped from the Bar to White- 
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hall, where, at the Treasury, he became Director of 
Public Prosecutions in 1908, having succeeded the 
Earl of Desart, who in turn had followed Sir Augustus 
K, Stephenson, with whom I was perhaps better ac- 
quainted than most journalists. I dared on one 
occasion to ask his permission to interview him, where- 
upon he wrote to me the letter which I attach: 


“Treasury, Whitehall, S.W.; 


iT) gan Sin March 22nd, 1893. 


“‘] found your letter dated the 22nd at my private 
address yesterday. 

“I need hardly say that I much appreciate the 
compliment to my Department and to myself per- 
sonally intended by Messrs. Cassell and Company 
and by yourself. 

“‘T agree also with Messrs. Cassell’s opinion that 
there is much popular ignorance concerning the 
duties of the Public Prosecutor, and in my judgment 
it is in the interest of the public as well as of a Depart- 
ment that such ignorance should be removed—and 
that you propose would help to such a result. 

‘“‘ But there is a positive rule of the Civil Service 
prohibiting the communication to the newspapers 
by a permanent official of matter relating to his 
official duties, and I should certainly violate that 
rule if I acceded to your request. 1 am sure you 
will not attribute my refusal to any lack of courtesy 
towards yourself. 

“ Although I admit ‘the popular ignorance,’ the 
means of obtaining information are abundant, though 
not by such interesting methods as by the plan 
proposed by you. 

“As Director of Public Prosecutions I have made 
an annual return to Parliament for the last five 
years, and it is only within the last two years that 
these returns have, as far as I know, been read or 
been noticed to any extent in the Public Press. 
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““T am now, however, very glad to be able to 
refer to leading articles in 

“‘ The Daily News of Wednesday, March 18th, 1891. 

“‘ The Echo of same date. 

“‘ The Times of Thursday, April 14th, 1892. 

“* The Morning Post of Thursday, April 7th, 1892. 

‘““ The Echo of Thursday, May roth, 1892. 

“‘ And I would also refer you to my two annual 
Returns to Parliament for 1890-1891, Parl. Paper 
No. 139, March 12th, 1891; Parl. Paper No. 114, 
March 15th, 1892, which may be purchased for rod. 
and 1s. of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

“‘ My return for 1892 is now in the printers’ hands 
and will probably be presented to Parliament by 
the middle of next month. I hope it may come 
under your notice. 

“ Believe me, yours faithfully, 
“A. K. STEPHENSON. 

‘J. Hall Richardson, Esq.” 

It is very characteristic of the man and the period 
when secrecy was enjoined upon Government officials in 
their daily work, a habit of mind rudely shaken by the 
indiscretions committed “ after 1914,” and, perhaps, 
before that date. 


Il. 


In the summer of 1887 there was an extraordinary 
outcry because a young Jew, Israel Lipski, had been 
sentenced to death for the brutal murder of Miriam 
Angel, in Whitechapel. She was a young married 
woman. She had evidently been knocked insensible 
and her mouth, windpipe and gullet burnt with nitric 
acid. 

Under the bed lay Israel Lipski, a slightly-built 
young fellow of twenty-two, who was a lodger in the 
house, and his mouth also was burnt with nitric acid. 
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A Jew had not been executed for any number of 
years; and this Jew was most modest, retiring, in- 
dustrious and well-behaved. It seemed to his solicitor 
—a City man—that it was a most shocking thing that 
he should die so young and possibly so guiltless of the 
crime. At his own expense he set about a campaign 
with extraordinary energy to procure the release of 
this young man. In those days it was considered a 
most daring thing to approach the Sovereign—he 
telegraphed to the Queen. He endeavoured to raise 
such an agitation in the House of Commons as had 
no precedent. He issued a pamphlet stating the case 
in favour of Lipski. In that pamphlet he laid stress on 
the fact that the judge had influenced the jury at the 
last moment by the theory, which came upon the 
defence as a surprise when there was no opportunity of 
commenting upon it, that Lipski had seen Miriam Angel 
on her bed through a window on the staircase, had 
broken into the room, had met with resistance, had 
beaten the woman insensible, and had forced down her 
throat some portion of the acid which he used in his 
business as a stick-maker; the remainder he himself 
had swallowed and then crawled or fell under the bed. 

The prisoner alleged that he was the victim of two 
men whom he had engaged, who had seized him, struggled 
with him, knelt on his chest, forced his mouth open 
with a piece of steel, and poured some stuff down his 
throat, and then pushed him under the bed. An 
ingenious theory was advanced to account for the 
multiplicity of acid stains and abrasions on Lipski’s 
elbows and so forth. 

The day of execution was appointed and suddenly, 
on August 14th, Mr. Henry Matthews, the Home Secre- 
tary, and not a very popular one, addressed a letter to 
the Governor of Newgate Prison granting a respite to the 
condemned man in order that his solicitor might have 
the opportunity of making certain inquiries. At the 
same time the Home Secretary impressed upon Colonel 
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Milman, the Governor, that Lipski was to be told that 
the Home Secretary had not altered his mind as tr the 
justice of the verdict and sentence, and he was quite 
clearly to understand that unless the inquiries put a 
new aspect on the case, the sentence would be carried 
out in the usual course. 

It was at this juncture that I was brought upon the 
scene, fresh from Derby, where I had been realising 
for the first time what a railway strike meant. In 
those days my paper was accustomed to do the one 
thing of the day, in spite of limited space, thoroughly, 
and Lipski was regarded as a matter of public interest, 
so I had fully a column daily to work up the new story 
of the discovery of a bottle. The whole week passed, 
public interest growing daily, until Sunday came round. 

My duties led me to watch the narrow wicket gate 
in the wall of Newgate very closely that afternoon, 
for it was known that the Jewish pastor who had been 
in daily ministration in the condemned cell was then 
in the prison, but nothing leaked out as to what was 
happening. There was no hint that on the Saturday, 
the day before, the Home Secretary had given his final 
decision on the fresh evidence adduced, and that Lipski 
was to die as originally determined. It was not until 
somewhat late in the afternoon that the Jewish Rabbi 
appeared, his face drawn and obviously betraying his 
agitation. At the corner of Newgate Street he got 
on a *bus going westwards—he was the pastor of the 
new West End Jewish Synagogue at Bayswater. 

I climbed up to the top of the ’bus, and as we rode 
westwards he disclosed to me the extraordinary story 
that Lipski had confessed, and, what was still more 
astonishing, he said that on the previous Sunday he 
had been engaged in taking down the confession spoken 
in Yiddish when the Governor communicated to Lipski 
the fact that a respite had been granted for a week. 
The confession partly made was torn up hurriedly and 
every care was taken to prevent the publication of 
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the circumstance. As I have said, not a hint crept 
outside the gaol. The pastor betook himself to the 
South Coast, from which he made journeys almost 
daily to visit the prisoner in his cell, It was not such 
a day of ubiquitous interviewers or the plan of evading 
publicity would not have succeeded. It can be very 
well understood that those who were in the secret knew 
that the doom of Lipski was sealed, but they could 
not do otherwise than admire the whole-hearted manner 
in which his solicitor worked for the freedom of the 
man in whose innocence he firmly believed. And, 
indeed, the circumstantial evidence of the case that 
was built up was so strong that a great many people 
began to have doubts as to the justice of the sentence. 

Once having made certain that there had been a 
confession, it was my task, if possible, to get hold of it. 

There was one man, and only one man, who could 
possibly help in this matter—an old reporter named 
Clyatt—a gaunt, thin, tall man who for years had acted 
as recorder of the trials in the Old Bailey. He was a 
“liner” working for all the papers, using a stylus on 
flimsy, and the pressure required to make the last 
copy as legible as the first was so great that the thumb 
of his right hand had become frightfully distorted. 

I found that Clyatt was at home and that he lived 
in Stamford Street, so I went there at once. In modern 
days I should have taken a taxi, but in those early days 
getting about consumed a great part of one’s time, 
so much of it had to be done on foot. In Stamford Street 
I found Clyatt living in a large, gloomy house. Whether 
he occupied the whole of it or not I do not know, but 
he received me in an enormous dining room lit by the 
glimmering of a candle, and to my astonishment, 
before he would do anything at all, he insisted upon 
opening a bottle of champagne. Clyatt, 1 believe, 
was really a very well-to-do man. He then produced 
for purposes of publication a double sheet of blue, 
lawyers’ draft, impressed with an official stamp and 
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having all the appearance of being the actual con- 
fession of Lipski. It was, in fact, a copy made at the 
same time, and the text of this extraordinary document, 
to complete the story, I append : 


‘J, Israel Lipski, before I appear before God in 
judgment, desire to speak the whole truth concerning 
the crime of which I am accused. I will not die 
with a lie on my lips. I will not let others suffer even 
in suspicion, for my sin. I alone was guilty of the 
murder of Miriam Angel, I thought the woman had 
money in her room, so I entered, the door being 
unlocked and the woman asleep. I had no thought 
of violating her, and I swear I never approached 
her with that object, nor did I wrong her in this way. 
Miriam Angel awoke before I could search about for 
money and cried out, but very softly. Thereupon 
I struck her on the head and seized her by the neck 
and closed her mouth with my hand, so that she 
should not arouse the attention of those who were 
about the house. I had long been tired of my life 
and had bought a pennyworth of aqua fortis that 
morning for the purpose of putting an end to myself. 
Suddenly I thought of the bottle I had in my pocket 
and drew it out and poured some of the contents 
down her throat. She fainted, and, recognising my 
desperate condition, ! took the rest. The bottle 
was an old one which I had formerly used, and was 
the same as that which I had taken with me to the 
oilshop. The quantity of aqua fortis that I took 
had no effect on me. Hearing the voices of people 
coming upstairs, I crawled under the bed. The 
woman seemed already dead. There was only a very 
short time from the moment of my entering the room 
until I was taken away. In the agitation I also 
fainted. I do not know how it was that my arms 
became abraded. I did not feel it and was not 
aware of it. As to the door being locked from the 
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inside, I myself did this immediately after I entered 
the room, wishing not to be interrupted. I solemnly 
declare that Rosenbloom and Schmuss knew nothing 
whatever of the crime of which I have been guilty, and 
I alone. I implore them to pardon me for having 
in my despair tried to cast the blame on them. | 
also beseech the forgiveness of the bereaved husband. 
I admit that I have had a fair trial and acknowledge 
the justice of the sentence that has been passed upon 
me, I desire to thank Mr. Hayward for his efforts 
on my behalf, as well as all those who have interested 
themselves in me during this unhappy time. 

‘This confession is made of my own free will, 
and is written down by Mr. Singer at my request. 

‘May God comfort my loving father and mother, 
and may He accept my repentance and my death 
as an atonement for all my sins ! 

‘Sed. Israet Lipsxt1. 
“Witness: ‘ Sgd. S. SincER, Minister. 
“Sed. E. S. Mitman, Governor. 
‘““H. M. Prison, Newgate. 

*“‘ Sunday, August 21st, 1887.” 


Next morning the paper gave me nearly three columns 
space. And I may say that nearly a column of that 
was taken up by the story told to me by the chaplain, 
of which I did not dare to take a single note, but I 
memorised the points by the use of the Stokes system 
which I had studied to some account. 


Kil 


Of lawyers of great name I have known not a few, 
but of them all I have always admired that trim, dapper 
little man, who for years never wore other than a grey 
frock-coat with a flower in the buttonhole—Edward 
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Clarke, the great criminal man of his day at the Bar. 
I will ask you to allow the correspondence which foilows 
to speak for itself : 
‘February, 1918. 
“Dear Sir Edward Clarke, 

‘““The story of your life is interesting me greatly 
because, if I may say so, in some respects, my own 
career has brought me within your own orbit at 
different times. Thus I first heard Edward Clarke 
when in 1880 he defended in an action for libel in 
which I was a witness, and which was of more value 
to me as a young journalist than one can tell. 

“Then (I don’t place these things in order of 
date) the great Turf Frauds led, as a sequel, to another 
action for libel, in which again I figured. But the 
verdict in that case entirely changed the course of 
police procedure in communicating privileged matter 
to the Press, and a public service resulted. 

‘Next, in the well of the Old Court, 1 sat at the 
solicitors’ table, immediately opposite to you, through- 
out the Bartlett case, and I watched you build up 
your diary—as it seemed to me—as the evidence 
unfolded. You used a large memorandum book, 
I think, and you appeared to me to be making sure 
of the entry of every date. I reported that case 
single-handed. 

‘“‘ Later, I had charge of the corps reporting the 
Baccarat trial, and it fell to me to take down your 
examination of the late King Edward, then Prince 
of Wales. But it has been a life-long regret that I 
interpreted the confirmatory nods, or expressions of 
dissent, into the affirmative or negative. For, again, 
J think you will recall that you did not press His 
Royal Highness for verbal answers to many questions. 

“There were other causes célébres in which you 
appeared in the newsaper recording in which I played 
my humble part. 

“And, too, you have mentioned Mr. Duke. It 
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has always been my impression that his first brief 
at the Old Bailey was in defence of one of the dyna- 
mitards. He made skilful use of his knowledge of 
phonography to upset a police witness who had 
taken a shorthand note of proceedings at the “ Yard.” 
I reported that case. 

““ I followed you in and out of Parliament until 
some dozen years ago, I had to leave others this work 
in which I delighted and which I now can enjoy at 
second-hand only, directing juniors to do what I 
should still very much like to do myself. 

‘“‘ Pray pardon these personal reminiscences. 

‘*¢ Yours faithfully, 
‘¢ J. Hatt RicHARpson. 


“ Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Clarke, K.C.” 


** Peterhouse, 
‘¢ Staines, 
“‘ February 8th, 1918. 
“ DeEaR Sir, 

‘“*Y am obliged to you for your very interesting 
letter. 

“You do not say whether it was for The Daily 
Telegraph that you reported the Bartlett case. [ 
am not quite certain but | believe it was from the 
‘D.T.’ report that I printed my speech in the volume 
I mention in the‘ Story.’ I think it was not necessary 
to alter a single word. 

‘“‘ You have a good memory. I have just taken out 
of a drawer, in which some special papers are kept, 
the large memorandum book of which you speak 
which I used throughout that trial in which, as you 
guessed, I built up a diary so as to make quite sure 
of my dates, It is an interesting book, for it contains 
all the notes I made during the trial, and on its later 
pages shows the building up of the speech. You 
will not wonder at my preserving it. The corres- 
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ponding book used in the Baccarat case is also lying 
before me. I do not think you have any reason 
to reproach yourself about the reporting. My ques- 
tions to the Prince were intentionally so framed 
as to require only ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ for the answer. 
I know the reporter’s difficulty with nods or head- 
shakes, but I have no doubt that you interpreted 
them rightly. 

“<1 do not know about Duke’s first speech at the 
Old Bailey. I defended one of the dynamitards in 
1883, but Duke was not then called to the Bar. 


‘“‘ Faithfully yours, 
‘EDWARD CLARKE. 


*¢ J. Hall Richardson, Esq.” 


To this interesting letter I replied : 


“‘ February 8th, 1918. 


DEAR SiR Epwarp CLARKE, 


“Thank you for vour very kind letter, which 
makes me glad to admit that it was for The Daily 
Telegraph that I reported, for I joined its staff in 
1881. 

“The mention of that year emboldens me to ask 
whether you recollect January 19th, the day following 
the great blizzard. Had you not just ‘ taken silk,’ 
and, incidentally, acquired, for forensic emphasis, 
the traditional gold eyeglasses of the K.C.? If so, 
would it be correct to say that your first case, as 
K.C., was heard on that 19th day of January, when 
all London was still snow-bound and witnesses had 
great difficulty in reaching Westminster. Yet some 
of them were veterinary surgeons driving into town 
in their gigs, to hear Edward Clarke, K.C., defend 
one of their profession, by name (I think) Stanley of 
Edmonton. Wilder Wright was for the plaintiff. 
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You wonthecase, I wonder if these facts are correctly 
stated ? 
“Yours faithfully, 
“¢ J. Hatt Ricuarpson. 
“The Rt. Hon. Edward Clarke, K.C., 
‘* Peterhouse, 
*¢ Staines.” 


“ February 13th, 1918. 
“DEAR SIR, 

“We both are right. The Dynamiters case of 
which I was thinking was Gallagher and others, 
tried by three judges in 1883. Duke was called 
in 1885, and the Burton case was I suppose the earliest 
opportunity he had of showing his great ability. 

“‘ Faithfully yours, 


“EDWARD CLARKE. 
*¢ J. Hall Richardson, Esq.” 


I need not say much about the Bartlett case, Sir 
Edward Clarke himself having dealt with it so fully, 
and mention having been made of it su frequently in 
books on criminal matteis which have appeared of 
late; but, of course, it is a trial in which personally I 
took the keenest interest for the reasons stated in the 
letter to Sir Edward Clarke, and his reply. 

Adelaide Bartlett was a young French girl fresh 
from a French Convent, united to a grocer and provision 
dealer in Herne Hill, whose shop I used to pass daily. 
She was not a particularly attractive young woman, 
with dark hair worn in the style that in these days 1s 
known as “ bobbed.” Why the marriage took place 
at all one could never understand; the marital rela- 
tions between the two were so unusual, and it was not 
surprising that the “eternal triangle”? was created 
when the good-looking young minister, the Rev. George 
Dyson, became a constant visitor, and in course of time 
displaced the husband in the wife’s affections. Appar- 
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ently, it was a question of the mart complaisant. As 
time went on, Bartlett afflicted terribly with his t-eth, 
the wife obtained chloroform to soothe him and give 
him sleep. She did so with the help of the young 
minister. Bartlett died after much suffering, and in 
the result the wife was placed on her trial for murder, 
and the great surprise of the case was the appearance 
of Dyson as witness for the Crown. 

Sir Edward Clarke defended and I watched him 
unfold the defence from the first word to the last. 
I had the peculiar advantage of sitting opposite to him 
at the table in the well of the Old Court, at the seat 
which had fallen to the occupation of the representative 
of my paper when the representative of The Times 
had vacated it on joining the Bar. Only the width 
of the table divided me from Sir Edward Clarke, so 
that I noted his every movement, and he was entering 
in a book, to which he referred, every date that was 
given in evidence, posting up the points of the whole 
intricate case as though he were writing up a ledger in 
an extraordinary businesslike way. 

Particularly dramatic was the appearance of the 
young clergyman in the wituess box, which was at the 
back of me, and I had to turn sideways to watch him, 
but he was so deliberate and so slow that there were 
long intervals between the questions put to him and 
the replies that he made with apparent reluctance. 
He had actually been in the custody of the police, 
having been arrested at the conclusion of the coroner’s 
inquest when the jury found that he was an accessory 
before the fact. 

One of the most difficult features of the whole case 
from the reporters’ point of view was the extensive 
list of medical prescriptions, and I remember that I 
was taken to task because I did not give these details. 
I daresay the editor was right because they suggested 
that Bartlett had taken drugs enough to poison anyone. 
Clarke, as usual, had given most painstaking care to 
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the preparation of the case, and had studied up at the 
British Museum the chief medical authorities on the 
action and administration of chloroform, all of which 
acquired knowledge served him and his client in the 
handling of the expert witnesses who were called. 

As usual in all trials, the culminating point was 
reached when the judge, Mr. Justice Wills, had finished 
his lucid and impressive summing-up, and had made 
scornful allusion to the “ladies”? who had filled the 
Court from day to day to listen to the wretched details, 
which shocked even hardened criminologists. The jury 
retired, and when they returned it was merely to ask 
a question. Fresh suspense. It was getting late in 
the afternoon and the Court was a buzz of conversation. 
The old Court was lit by gas jets and chandeliers, the 
light was very poor, the shadows were very marked. 
Again the jury reappeared—they had been gone about 
two hours—and the judge in his red robes, followed 
by the sheriffs and presiding aldermen returned to the 
Court. Adelaide Bartlett was sent for; with her were 
two wardresses and the chaplain, and behind a police- 
man. The moment was intense. 

“* Do you find Adelaide Bartlett guilty or not guilty ? ” 
asked the Clerk of the Assizes. 

The answer was drowned in the shouting and cheering 
from the crowd in the Old Bailey, who seemed to have 
learnt the result by mysterious means. The question 
was repeated and the answer came from the foreman : 

“‘ Although we think there is the gravest suspicion 
attached to the prisoner, we do not think there is 
sufficient evidence to show how or by whom the chloro- 
form was administered.” 

This was not explicit enough for the Clerk, who 
replied : 

‘Do you say the prisoner is not guilty ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the foreman. 

Then came a wild scene of hysteria from the women 
in the Court. Clarke said the prisoner gave a gasp. 
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The wardresses lifted up the motionless figure in black, 
then the door closed behind her for the last time. and 
she was once more free. 

As his client left the dock Clarke dropped his head 
on the desk in front of me and sobbed. It was some 
minutes before he regained his control. 

I lost no time in hurrying out of the Court, but the 
crowd were waiting for Clarke, the successful counsel, 
all the way to Ludgate Hill, and newsboys were already 
shouting the verdict. 

Adelaide Bartlett herself did not leave the Old Bailey 
at once. 

She disappeared from the public view, and, acting 
under instructions, I made an effort to see her through 
her solicitor for her story, but she resolutely refused 
to discuss the case with any newspaper man. She 
wrote Clarke a most grateful letter in which she said : 

““ My story was a very painful one, but sadly true. 

My consent to my marriage was not asked, and I 

only saw my husband once before my wedding day.”’ 

In fact, after the marriage she was sent for twelve 
months to a boarding school at Stoke Newington and, 
subsequently, spent nearly two years at a convent 
school in Belgium. 


IV 


I have every reason personally to be interested in 
the case of Cunningham and Burton, to which reference 
is made in the letters of Sir Edward Clarke. For one 
reason before the trial was reached (and I attended it 
throughout) I was concerned in the investigation of the 
series of dynamite explosions with which this prosecu- 
tion had to do; and, particularly when it leaked out 
that one of the men detained in the Tower of London 
by Inspector Abberline (who was a friend of mine) 
was none other than Cunningham, the associate of 
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Burton, and, his address being given at Prescot Street, 
Minories, I made it my business to grope at that address 
for clues to the participation of Cunningham in other 
of the outrages. 

As I had done in the case of Lefroy, I found that the 
police had made an inadequate search of Cunningham’s 
lodgings, to which he had brought a brown box that 
afterwards mysteriously disappeared. In the chimney 
in his room I discovered playbills and other matter 
which plainly disclosed his movements on certain dates, 
and which pointed to his complicity in the throwing 
of bombs from one train to another passing on the 
adjacent line, on the Underground Railway, causing 
injury to life of passengers. That Cunningham, too, 
was suspected of a share in the explosion in the crypt 
of Westminster Hall was shown by the appearance 
in the witness box of Serjeant Cole, still on crutches, 
to describe the infernal machine as resembling a lady’s 
quilted petticoat, with a cake of light brown substance 
(Atlas dynamite) in each pocket. There were four rows 
of pockets. 

Apart from my ransacking of the lodgings of Cun- 
ningham in Great Prescot Street, there had been a 
thrilling experience of mine in connection with the 
explosion on the Metropolitan Railway near Gower 
Street on January 2nd, 1885, to which reference has 
been made. 

I was invited to inspect the damage done in the tunnel 
between King’s Cross and Gower Street, whilst the 
traffic was running. 

I had never felt the sensation of walking in a tunnel 
on a line of railway, so that I stumbled unsteadily 
from sleeper to sleeper towards each advancing train. 
And they came at intervals of three minutes! Directly 
you saw the lights and heard the roar you squeezed 
yourself against the sooty walls in the foggy darkness. 

Fortunately, when the first train rushed by, I was 
in a “manhole.” The next found me without such 
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additional space. My companion suddenly ‘‘ ducked.” 
I imitated him instinctively. 

“Why did you do that?” I inquired, breathlessly, 
when we again stepped on the line. 

“‘ Because,”’ he said, ‘‘ if a carriage door had chanced 
to be open it would have knocked me over, and you 
too |!” 

After that warning I never failed to ** duck.” 

At length we reached the spot between King’s Cross 
and Gower Street on the Metropolitan Railway, where 
the 1885 dynamite explosion had just taken place. 
A bomb had been thrown from a passing train, and it 
dug a hole in the side of the tunnel and smashed all 
the wooden steam deflectors for a quarter of a mile. 

I confess it—I never was more relieved than to climb 
out of the tunnel into the signal box and thence into 
the open air once more, That tunnel walk had been 
one long excitement, as you can well imagine. 

At the Old Bailey, on May 11th, 1885, the prisoners 
were brought up, and from my vantage seat in the Old 
Court, I was once more able to follow at close quarters 
the procedure of counsel. 

It was in H. C. Richards, afterwards K.C., the “ star ” 
debater of the old City of London College days, that 
I was most interested. 

I did not know, of course, that in H. E. Duke, a 
modest, retiring quiet-spoken man who was Richards’ 
junior, I was watching the future judge, Sir Henry 
Duke, and later Lord Merrivale—the President of the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of these 
latter days. I knew him as a reporter in the House of 
Commons Gallery, a man who was said to be under the 
tutelage of Clarke, for both had represented a great 
journal in the West of England in turn, and Duke had 
been the recipient of many kindnesses at the hands of 
his friend. Here were two instances (multiplied in the 
years that followed) of journalists succeeding to the 
honours of the Bar, and figuring prominently in politics, 
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for although Clarke never got a judgeship for his services 
he did become Solicitor General. And there is every 
reason to believe this defence as junior counsel for 
Cunningham, the dynamitard, was the first brief held 
by Duke at the Old Bailey. 

I recollect perfectly well that there was the question 
of admissibility of a statement which had been taken 
down in shorthand by a police witness; and it was 
Duke’s endeavour in cross examination to tangle the 
detective up by his technical questions of the legibility 
of the policeman’s shorthand, in which, of course, he 
exhibited his own familiarity with phonography. As 
nearly as I can recollect, Duke did not cross examine 
on the really vital question whether Cunningham had 
bought a large overcoat to go over a thinner one, be- 
cause, he said, he “ felt cold,” the real object of the coat 
having been to conceal the infernal machine strapped 
round the waist with webbing; but Richards did. 

Cunningham made a great outcry in court, in a tirade 
so rapidly delivered that it was difficult to get a note; 
but I succeeded and have it to this day. 


CHAPTER XV 
MysrTeries STILL 
I 


Possisty who was the author of what were quite 
erroneously called the Whitechapel murders, will be a 
mystery to the end of all time. This series of atrocities 
began in April and continued until November gth, 1888. 
The victims all belonged to the unfortunate class, and 
the distinguishing feature was the mutilation of the 
bodies. Further, the murders were all done in the open 
streets, save the last, that of Jane Kelly, in Dorset Street, 
taking place in a bedroom. To me, personally, it was a 
time of great nightmares, as one never knew when there 
would be a repetition of the tragedies. It involved the 
most unpleasant work, long hours of vigil in the streets 
of the East End, contact with repulsive people, con- 
stantly ‘‘up against” the inventions and fictitious 
stories of competitors in journalism. 

I do not propose to follow these horrors in detail, but 
there were one or two incidents which cannot very well 
be forgotten. For example, it would scarcely be be- 
lieved that the Metropolitan Police held the clue to the 
identification of the murderer in their own hands and 
deliberately threw it away under the personal direction 
of the then Commissioner of Police, Sir Charles Warren, 
who acted in the belief that an anti-Semitic riot might 
take place if a certain damning piece of writing were 
permitted to remain on the walls. 

Following the murder in Mitre Square, which is 
within the precincts of the City and, therefore, came 
under the direct cognisance of the City Police, the 
murderer threw away a portion of the apron of the 
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murdered woman, upon which he had wiped his blood- 
stained hands, in the doorway of some model dwellings 
in Goulstone Street, not far from Petticoat Lane, and 
then some freak of fancy had led him to write upon 
the wall this sentence: ‘‘ The Jewes are not the men to 
be blamed for nothing.” 

I have never learned that any photographic record 
was made of this inscription, and when the City Police 
came to hear of it they were horrified that their col- 
leagues in the Metropolitan Force had wiped away what 
might have been an important piece of circumstantial 
evidence as to the class to which the murderer belonged. 

In April, 1916, Sir Robert Anderson, who was then 
writing his reminiscences, objecting to criticism, wrote 
to one of the daily papers : 


“In your notice of my article in this month’s 
Blackwood, you refer back to what I wrote last month 
about the Whitechapel murders, and you add: 
‘In that connection he might have recalled—but did 
not—the crass stupidity of Scotland Yard men, who 
wiped out from the wall of the labourers’ buildings in 
Goulstone Street, the only tangible piece of evidence 
ever obtained pointing to the identity of Jack the 
Ripper.’ 

“‘T beg to assure you that here you do an injustice, 
not only to me, but to the Criminal Investigation 
Department. The night on which the murder in 
question was committed I was on my way home from 
Paris, and great was my indignation when, next day, 
I heard of what you rightly call an act of ‘crass 
stupidity.’ But the Scotland Yard men were in no 
way responsible for it—it was done by the officers 
of the uniform force in the division, upon an order 
issued by one of my colleagues. The exact words of 
‘the mural inscription’ which the murderer chalked 
upon the wall were, ‘The Jewes are not the men to be 
blamed for nothing.’ 
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article, but a wish to avoid what seemed to reflect 
upon others, led me to strike out the paragraph.” 


I had a personal experience of some interest. An 
evening paper had commissioned a private detective 
agency to take the inquiry in hand, and an extraordinary 
story found its way into print of the Whitechapel 
murderer having been actually seen by a dairyman. 
From my collection of criminal portraits I evolved a 
composite profile and full face, such as a type of murderer 
of the class that was then supposed to be one which 
would provide a criminal of that kind, namely, a butcher 
on a cattle-boat. 

Armed with the sketches, I took them to the dairy- 
man, and much to my astonishment he declared that 
they resembled the man whom he had seen. Scotland 
Yard would not, however, accept this as being of any 
value at all, rather on the contrary, and an official 
notice was issued in The Police Gazette of October 26th, 
1888, disavowing the drawings as being in any way 
official. 

This was the notice in The Police Gazette :— 


APPREHENSIONS SOUGHT 
MURDER 


METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT. 


THE WOODCUT SKETCHES, PURPORTING TO RE- 
SEMBLE THE PERSONS LAST SEEN WITH THE MUR- 
DERED WOMEN, WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN “THE 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,” WERE NOT AUTHORISED BY 
POLICE. THE FOLLOWING ARE THE DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THE PERSONS SEEN :— 

AT 12.35 a.m., 3oth SEPTEMBER, WITH ELIZABETH 
STRIDE, FOUND MURDERED AT 1 a.m., SAME DATE 
IN BERNER STREET—A MAN, AGE 28, HEIGHT sft. 8:n., 
COMPLEXION DARK, SMALL DARK MOUSTACHE ; 
DRESS, BLACK DIAGONAL COAT, HARD FELT HAT, 
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COLLAR AND TIE; RESPECTABLE APPEARANCE. 
CARRIED A PARCEL WRAPPED UP IN NEWSPAPER. 

AT 12.45 a.m., 30th, WITH SAME WOMAN, IN BERNER 
STREET—A MAN, AGE ABOUT 30, HEIGHT sft. sin., 
COMPLEXION FAIR, HAIR DARK, SMALL BROWN 
MOUSTACHE, FULL FACE, BROAD SHOULDERS; 
DRESS, DARK JACKET AND TROUSERS, BLACK CAP 
WITH PEAK. 

INFORMATION TO BE FORWARDED TO THE METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE OFFICE, GREAT SCOTLAND YARD, 
LONDON, S.W. 

AT 1.35 a.m., 30th SEPTEMBER, WITH CATHERINE 
EDDOWS, IN CHURCH PASSAGE, LEADING TO MITRE 
SQUARE, WHERE SHE WAS FOUND MURDERED AT 
1.45 a.m., SAME DATE—A MAN, AGE 30, HEIGHT sft. 
7 OR 8in., COMPLEXION FAIR, MOUSTACHE FAIR, 
MEDIUM BUILD; DRESS, PEPPER-AND-SALT COLOUR 
LOOSE JACKET, GREY CLOTH CAP WITH PEAK OF 
SAME MATERIAL, REDDISH NECKERCHIEF TIED IN 
KNOT; APPEARANCE OF A SAILOR. 

INFORMATION RESPECTING THIS MAN TO BE FOR- 
WARDED TO INSPECTOR McWILLIAM, 26, OLD JEWRY, 
LONDON, E.C. 


My enterprise led, it will be seen, to this tangible 
result. For the first time descriptions of the supposed 
** Whitechapel murderer ”’ were forthcoming. 

The Police and Press received many letters from the 
‘* Ripper,” mostly written in red ink, and I give one: 


*¢ Liverpool, 
“* 29th inst. 

“* BEWARE I shall be at work on the 1st and 2nd 
inst. in ‘ Minories’ at 12 midnight and I give the 
authorities a good chance but there is never a Police- 
man near when I am at work. 

“ Yours, 
** JACK THE Ripper.” 
“ Prince William St., L’pool. 

‘What fools the police are I even give them the 
name of the street where I am living. 

“Yours, 
*“* JACK THE RIPPER.” 


bs 
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During after years I came into contact with all the 
police-officers engaged in the investigation arJ one 
or two of them on such intimate terms that I wrote 
their reminiscences, but from first to last I never heard 
any word which led me to suppose that the police had 
solved the mystery. I did find in the police records 
on of the last victim after the murderer had done 

is worst, and I can well understand why the authorities 
refused to allow reporters to that particular inquest. 

From time to time there have ae various guesses 
as to the identify of Jack the Ripper. Mr. William 
Le Queux, for example, in his book, “ Things I Know,” 
linked up the Whitechapel murderer with Rasputin, 
the Russian monk, who hypnotised the Czarina. Among 
the papers placed in Mr. Le Queux’s hands by Karensky, 
there was one in French, which professed to give the 
identity of the Ripper. This narrative alleged that the 
Ripper was a Russian surgeon named Alexander 
Pedachenko, formerly of Tver, who lived with his 
sister in Walworth. It adds that he was aided in his 
crimes by a man and a woman. The latter engaged 
the victims in conversation, while the man kept watch 
for the police patrols. 

This story, narrated by Mr. Le Queux in 1924, was 
at once dismissed by the police, who on this occasion 
availed themselves of The Star to deny it, and I have 
every reason to believe that the account is semi-official. 
I quote it textually : 


“The next piece of nonsense in this story is that 
Pedachenko, ‘ the greatest and boldest of all Russian 
criminal lunatics, was encouraged by the Russian 
Government to go to London to commit that series 
of crimes ‘in order to exhibit to the world certain 
defects of the English police system.’ 

‘‘ We can believe many crimes of the Tsardom, but 
not that, and certainly not on the authority of a 
rascal like Rasputin. 
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“ But Mr. Le Queux lets a large cat out of the bag 
when he reveals that the disclosure of the author of 
these atrocities originates with a ‘ Russian well known 
in London, named Nideroest, a spy in the Russian 
Police, who was a member of the Jubilee Street Club, 
the Anarchist centre in London.’ 

“The fact is that Johann Nideroest was not a 
Russian at all, but a Swiss. He was a member of 
the Russian and Lettish Socialist Club, in the East 
End, but Chief-Inspector McCarthy gave evidence in 
1909 that Nideroest was not an Anarchist, but had 
been selling to newspapers information about bombs 
being made in Whitechapel, which the police found 
to be ‘ all nonsense.’ 

“‘ Mr. Le Queux says that he did not include this 
Jack the Ripper yarn in his book on Rasputin, because 
he wanted to verify the facts in it. He now adds 
this wonderful corroboration : 

““*] have only recently discovered that a doctor 
named Pedachenko did actually live in Tver. 

** ¢ Again, I have further found that a man named 
Nideroest was a member of the Jubilee Street Club, 
and was known in connection with the Anarchist affray 
at Tottenham, and also with the Sidney Street affair.’ 

“The first fact proves nothing at all, The second, 
that Nideroest was known in connection with the 
Sidney Street affair, is pure fiction, and the reference 
to the Tottenham Anarchists in January, 1909, is 
utterly misleading. 

“‘ Nideroest had nothing to do with the Anarchists 
or the shooting, but when one of the captured men— 
Paul Hefeld—was lying in hospital, Nideroest arrived 
under a false name, pretending falsely to be Hefeld’s 
brother. 

“As it was difficult to prove ‘ felonious intent,’ 
Nideroest escaped with a reprimand from the Bench, 
but in June, 1915, he was brought up at Bow Street 
and deported as an undesirable alien. 
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* In April, 1916, he turned up in his native Switzer- 
land with a story that he had been a passenger on 
the Sussex, and with other passengers had been 
wrongfully coerced by the British and French autho- 
rities to swear that they had seen the torpedo which 
sank the Sussex, whereas she was, in fact, sunk by a 
mine. 

‘‘ He was proved on that occasion to be an un- 
scrupulous liar, and the fact that Mr. Le Queux’s 
theory rests on his testimony, is sufficient for us to 
regard it as fiction, quite apart from the inherent 
internal improbabilities which we have mentioned.” 


But there is one later version which appeared in rather 
an unexpected quarter, that is, in a paper published in 
the interests of wireless, The Radio Times (1924). Sir 
Basil Thomson, K.C.B., advocating broadcasting as a 
new detective force, said that the Jack the Ripper out- 
rages are now believed by the police to have been the 
work of an insane Russian medical student whose body 
was found floating in the Thames immediately after 
the last of the outrages, 

I venture to say that if any reliance is to be placed 
on this story it is because Sir Basil Thomson had access 
to the records of Scotland Yard. Ido not think he would 
have obtained them first-hand from any officer who 
was engaged in the investigation of the Whitechapel 
murders, as no officer who had the personal experience 
remained in the force at the time that Sir Basil Thomson 
was occupying his special suite of rooms at Scotland 
House, a building which did not, by the way, form part 
of New Scotland Yard. 

I, therefore, remain of the conviction that the police 
never knew and are never likely to know who actually 
was the Whitechapel murderer. The Commissioner at 
that time, Mr. Monro, was a great personal friend of mine, 
and I am sure that if he could possibly have given me 
the faintest clue he would have done so. 
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Most extraordinary theories were invented to account 
for the motive of these crimes. One of them alleged 
that an American medical specialist was issuing a book 
on anatomy, for each copy of which he required parts 
of the human body. Hence the wholesale mutilation. 
For some reason, 1, with a colleague, was ordered to 
inquire at every hospital mortuary in London. A 
gruesome experience, for the friendless patients who die 
are, as a rule, handed over to the dissecting students. 
I have seen corpses piled in heaps, with awful pipes 
pumping into their arteries a preserving liquid. But, 
generally, the dead were kept in chambers, from which 
each body was slid out of its niche, much as one nowadays 
pulls out a docket from a nest of record boxes, As for 
the theory—it was simply ridiculed. In these times 
the Burke and Hare would stand no chance of adequate 
reward ; the human corpse is not a rare commodity to 
the anatomist. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SOME MEMORIES OF GLADSTONE 
I 


WueEn, in the course of a lifetime, one has heard and 
seen so much of a statesman as I did of Gladstone, from 
my boyhood’s days until his death in 1898, it is difficult 
to avoid confused memories. But, naturally, there are 
some things which impressed me most, and the recol- 
lection of which remains vivid. 

John Morley in his ‘‘ Life of Gladstone ” has described 
the great day in the House of Commons—April 7th, 
1886—when the Grand Old Man introduced on the 
second reading the first Home Rule Bill. Members had 
flocked to Westminster before the break of day to secure 
their places. Before noon every seat was marked and 
crowded benches were even arranged on the floor of the 
House, from the Mace to the Bar. “ Princes, am- 
bassadors, great peers, high prelates,” says Morley, 
“thronged the lobbies. The fame of the orator, the 
boldness of his exploit, curiosity as to the plan, poignant 
interest as to the party result, wonder whether a wizard 
had at last arisen with a spell for casting out the baleful 
spirits that had for so many ages made Ireland our tor- 
ment and our dishonour—all these things brought such 
an assemblage as no minister had ever before addressed 
within its world-renowned walls.” 

This was the occasion when, still new to the House, 
scarcely possessed of what is called its “ ear,”’ unaccus- 
tomed to its peculiarities, | was one of the corps of 
Gallerymen told off to “take” the debate. Naturally 
one might feel a little perturbed. If John Bright never 
tose to address the House without a feeling of nervous- 
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ness, why not the reporter, with a due sense of the part 
that he is to play in recording historic utterances ? 

And, as it happened, John Bright himself was there, 
one of his rare appearances, although I do recall another 
occasion when he spoke, obviously ill-at-ease, until he 
was well under way. But there he was silent that 
day, his * noble head,” as Morley noted, “‘ seen in dim 
obscurity.” 

There was much to make the reporter feel that his 
job was not an easy one. One entrance only existed 
to the Gallery then, in the middle, and the Gallery 
itself was so crowded with “sketch” writers, that it 
was quite out of the question to wait one’s turn on the 
back seats. All that could be allowed to the reporter 
was to admit him five minutes, or less, before he was 
due to relieve his colleague in the box. Those few 
minutes he spent kneeling on the dusty floor, doing his 
best to catch the drift of the argument, watching the 
clock meanwhile for the exact minute when he must 
tap the other man on the shoulder so that the sentence 
in progress might be conveniently ended. And some 
of “ W.E.G.’s” periods were extravagantly long, 
occupying two minutes or more in delivery, and in that 
case the sentence had to be cut in twain and pieced 
together afterwards by the sub-editor. 

There should be no excuse for Parliamentary copy 
if errors are not rectified before it reaches Fleet Street, 
for the Reporters’ Gallery of the House of Commons 
has a well-furnished library. I am afraid, however, that 
when “ turns ” in the box are long, and the staff is short, 
the shorthand notes have to be written out at such a 
breakneck speed in the brief interval permitted that 
there is very little time for revision. Consequently, 
ludicrous mistakes have occurred in cold print. 

Sometimes they are avoided in time. I recollect 
that when Gladstone, in 1886, was introducing his Land 
Bill into the Commons, I was one of the Gallery corps, 
and, as was customary, was writing out my note in 
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association with another reporter. We found ‘n our 
note a word with which neither of us was familiar, and 
we made such a hum together in comparing our im- 
pression of what the phonographic form might mean, 
that an old-stager came over very kindly and said: 
“ This is the Black Room. No one is allowed to speak 
here,” and then he added, much to our relief: ‘ The 
word you want is cadastral.” 

Now the derivation of this word, according to Nuttall, 
is from “‘ caput,” the head, and its meaning pertains to a 
detailed and accurate survey of the lands of a country. 
It was a word which Gladstone had used in debate twice 
before, once in 1858, and again in 1868, and, indeed, 
Murray’s New English Dictionary cites him as an 
authority for it. But my guide and philosopher, the old 
House of Commons man, was jumping at its interpreta- 
tion when he said, ‘‘ Cadastral, you know, means under 
the stars.”’ 

Gladstone was in fine voice for three hours and a half, 
until close upon eight o’clock there was a “ deep, rapid, 
steady, outflowing volume of argument, exposition and 
exhortation. Of that kind of eloquence, which dis- 
pensed with declamation, this was a fine example,” said 
Mr. Morley. He made very few pauses, except to sip 
his favourite egg and sherry. 

It was also the kind of eloquence which gave the 
reporter who was “on” for a quarter-of-an-hour turn, 
a full, solid column to write out at breakneck speed, 
in order to be ready to enter the box again, with a clear 
book, and without overlapping. 

That was what was expected and what was done. 
And it was not my only experience of the kind. Any 
reporter will admit that it was stiff work, for speed of 
speaking is not what bothers one at all—it is the diffi- 
culty of accurately catching what is said. 

Generally the ear misses one-tenth, and what is called 
the “context ” supplies the rest; but there was not 
much chance of catching context when turns were 
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shortened to five minutes and even two. And there 
was less opportunity of puzzling out notes in the inter- 
val of twenty-five minutes, which was all that was 
allowed the reporter for transcription and getting back 
to the box in advance of time. 

This meant that he had to write longhand at top 
speed, and slip by slip his copy, without being read, was 
rushed away by messenger to Fleet Street, perhaps to 
pass into history without revision by the writer. 

No. 18, a very ornate and large committee room, 
with a semi-circular table at one end, although at some 
distance from the Gallery was a favourite place in which 
reporters wrote out together. 

This is the system still practised whereby men who 
have heard with difficulty an indifferent speaker, put 
their wits and piece their notes together to obtain some- 
what of a coherent whole. 

It was and is a system open to abuse, for at all times 
there have been in the Parliamentary corps weak- 
kneed and somewhat lazy brethren, who have not 
scrupled to copy another man’s slips under the pretext 
of “‘ writing out together.” 

Once, when I hastily joined some other men in No. 18, 
who had been on the same “ turn” as myself, I took a 
vacant seat, and thoughtlessly pushed aside some 
memoranda, 

Their owner presently turned up—furious. 

It was Johnny D., one of the “ Tiser”’ corps. He 
should have been the last man to resent such an un- 
witting intrusion. For, of all men he depended upon 
the charity of his fellows. 

He had a genius for wasting time. Slipping into the 
box assigned to him for a quarter of an hour’s note- 
taking, he would gruffly ask his neighbour who might 
be intently engaged in catching a Gladstonian period 
of a couple of hundred words : 

“Who is that dam’ fellow?” 

And having received the reply: ‘Oh, that is the 
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Prime Minister,” he would ask: ‘‘ What’s he talking 
about?” He was courteously told. Then for five 
minutes he would ostentatiously sharpen a pencil, for 
the second five he would pretend to listen, and for the 
last five would anxiously turn round to see that his 
*‘ relief ” had arrived. And when he retired from the 
box this man would find the best man available who 
had been in his box for the same quarter of an hour and 
had secured a note of the speech, and was prepared to 
transcribe it into longhand, incidentally for the benefit 
of this parasite. 

Another reporter of that period had a different method 
of arriving at similar results. 

“My boy,” he would say to a colleague who had a 
note whilst he had none, “can you verify the passage 
in which the Old Man referred to so and so?” 

The note was glanced at and the part of the speech 
mentioned read over. 

** Just so; just so. Now what preceded that bit ? ” 
Again he would be obliged, and he would reply : 

‘Capital. Now what do you say followed it ? ” 

Again, a substantial dictation was given. 

*“‘ Ah,” this fellow would say complacently, ‘I see 
you have a good note. What do you say if we write 
out together? ”? Which meant that this man did as 
Johnny D. did—copied out slavishly the victim’s slips. 

I am bound to say that, personally, thrown as I often 
was direct from the sub-editor’s room into Parliament, 
with my shorthand quite rusty, my ear unattuned to 
the ‘‘ House,” this system of co-operating was very 
welcome. But sometimes the turns on one corps would 
be so arranged, or shortened, as midnight approached, 
that they would not fit in, and one was thrown back 
upon one’s own resources. 

And only those who experienced the horror of it can 
appreciate the sensation which ran down one’s spine 
when the reporter rose from his box with a full twenty 
minutes of Gladstone—a good 2,400 words, so intri- 
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cately woven together, parenthesis within parenthesis— 
until a sentence resembled a watch-spring, worth nothing 
unless the whole of it was intact. Meanwhile, the clock 
racing against the writer! At most, an hour and a 
quarter to put into legible copy what if every word were 
written would occupy a good two hours to pen—the 
Chief meanwhile growing restive lest the late turns 
should overlap, or the novice leave the last man “ on ” 
when he should have replaced him. 

Once the Chief told me at short notice to cut down by 
half what remained in my note-book of Gladstone, in 
accordance with an office instruction. Much tempted 
was I to ask: ‘“ Which half will you have?” But better 
sense prevailed, and I somehow prided myself that I 
had achieved the impossible and nothing would be 
missed. 

All through that debate subsequent speakers 
appeared to me to address themselves to the very 
points which I had omitted for reasons of space, and 
I caught myself wondering whether Gladstone ever 
read the reports of his speeches and pitied the poor 
reporter whose mission it was to give them to the world 
more or less garbled. Among the Gallery men was a 
reporter who afterwards became a novelist of repute. 
He was on the same paper as another man, the Chief 
of the Corps, who was continually adding to his stock 
of Parliamentary provender which served him to a ripe 
old age in furnishing a species of literature peculiar to 
his pen—Henry Lucy. 

The reporter was in the box “ taking” Gladstone. 
As usual he approached his Chief and asked ‘‘ What 
shall I give?” and the Chief replied in the orthodox 
phrase, ‘‘ Oh, what he is worth.” 

The reporter disliked his Chief, and Gladstone still 
more. 

He wrote what he considered the speech was worth— 
a matter of twenty lines, instead of a column. 


Next day he was “ carpetted ” by the Editor, 
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““ Well,” he said, “‘ I wrote what I considered Glad- 
stone was worth.” 

That was too much for the editor of a Gladstonian 
organ, and at the end of the session the reporter was told 
that he would not have an engagement for the next. 
The world lost a Parliamentary reporter, but gained the 
novelist ! 


Il 


I had experience of Gladstone “ outside ” the House 
as well as at Westminster. 

It was my privilege to see the Grand Old Man daily 
throughout his long Midlothian campaign, which began 
on June 30th, 1892. The great Liberal leader was even 
then an aged, war-worn chief, and as he drove about the 
constituency in an open carriage which had a hood, 
invariably occupied by Mrs. Gladstone, with her silvery 
wisps of hair shewing beneath her modest black bonnet, 
her husband muffled to the throat in a closely-drawn 
Inverness cape, and wearing a silk hat with a three- 
quarters mourning band—the pair looked as they were, 
a venerable couple, who certainly ought never to have 
entered upon the violence of electioneering at their time 
of life. 

But mostly it was on open-air driving tour, with 
headquarters at Lord Rosebery’s mullion-windowed 
place, Dalmeny, close by the Forth, at some distance 
from Edinburgh. And the speeches made in the 
capital city and in the rival and jealous sister Glasgow, 
were the only set orations, and these were delivered in 
theatres. Of these the speech at Glasgow gave me what 
was unusual to the reporter—the view of the “‘ G. O. M.” 
not at a level of his boots, but from the ’vantage point 
of a private box, wherefrom one had the orator placed 
where one should see him, with his audience on all sides 
before him, and his supporters on the stage behind him. 
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I was not in the Press seats in the stalls for the reason 
that the Scotch organiser, when I went down to Edin- 
burgh, coolly informed me that as my fae te was opposed 
to Gladstone, the committee would not extend the 
usual facilities. Can one conceive of Scotch partisan- 
ship going thus far? I am glad to say that my journal- 
istic colleagues of The Scotsman and The Glasgow Herald 
did not share the view of their narrow-sighted political 
wire-pullers. 

So it made no difference, for the reason that most 
of the speeches were delivered in country districts, in 
miners’ villages, small industrial centres, and in remote 
corners of Midlothian. Wherever the Old Man went, 
I followed. Sometimes I had a glimpse of him in 
picturesque circumstances, as, for example, when I 
watched him cross the River Almond, standing up in 
the ferry-boat viewing Old Cramond Bridge, which is 
said to ‘3 the finest stone arch in Scotland. 

This was a scene in contrast with the cheering crowds 
of, it was estimated, 80,000 people, who nearly swept 
Gladstone under foot as he left the Glasgow theatre for 
his carriage on July 2nd, 1892. 

There was an implied understanding that Gladstone 
was not to be heckled during his campaign, but there 
was one occasion at Corstorphine, when this reserva- 
tion was not respected, and it provided the only thing 
in the nature of a scene which I can recall. The old 
lion was terribly irritated. 

A local brewer, a Mr. Usher, cool and defiant, was 
determined to put questions to the candidate and to get 
them BseereL 

He leaped over the reporters’ table where I was, and 
advanced to the table on the platform from which the 
Statesman had been speaking, maintaining that the 
plan of campaign had been the work of the questioner 
and his friends. 

Mr. Usher, unabashed, again rose and calmly waited 
until the prolonged uproar had subsided, and then said : 
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‘Then I understand that Mr. Gladstone approves of 
the plan of campaign ? ”’ 

Whereupon the right-honourable gentleman responded 
in tones of the most intense irony, and pointing his 
shaking finger at his implacable interrogator across the 
table which divided them, exclaimed : 

“IT am not responsible for this gentleman’s under- 
standing,” whereat the cheering was vociferous and 
must have continued for two or three minutes. “I 
am responsible,” continued Mr, Gladstone dramatically, 
“‘ for the understanding which the Almighty has been 
pleased to place in this skull of mine (tapping his head 
as he spoke), but I am not responsible for the under- 
standing that Almighty God has been pleased to lodge 
in that skull of his!” And his supporters went almost 
frantic with delight. 

For the most part the stream of the Old Man’s 
oratory—and he spoke more than once for an hour and 
twenty minutes—concerned Ireland, but once at Gore- 
bridge, a mining village, he spoke prophetically of the 
increased number of Labour representatives in Parlia- 
ment, and advocated the payment of such members. 
Could even Gladstone have foreseen the Labour Govern- 
ment of 1924 and the string of Labour cabinet ministers, 
with salaries running up to {5,000 per annum apiece! 

As the campaign progressed it was evident that the 
party managers were aware that their veteran was 
almost worn out. He resumed the blue cover glasses 
with which he had first appeared after the assault made 
upon him at Liverpool, and he was prevented from 
making speeches. Personally, I took nothing for granted 
and it was due to this precaution that I owed the 
“scoop” which chance put in my way. For when 
assured that in a mining village Gladstone would not 
speak, I followed his carriage closely, and was rewarded 
by the old Parliamentary hand throwing off all restraint, 
and bursting into a speech—not a long one—which was 
duly recorded in my note-book, and but for which 
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would have been lost to the world—for no other Press- 
man had it. 

There were singularly few laughable incidents during 
the campaign, but I still wonder, as I recall those interest- 
ing days, why the Scotch village musicians were so ready 
to greet Gladstone with the invariable tune: “ There’s 
nae luck aboot the house,”’ and when he left them, with 
the equally popular but despondent air, ‘‘ Will you no 
come back again ? ”’ 


iil 


Hawarden Castle! What pictures surge to the mind 
at the bare words. It was in his own stately mansion 
that I first saw Gladstone at home. Hawarden Castle 
was different from Downing Street—it was more intimate. 
To see any Prime Minister at No. Io is always to catch 
him, more or less, officially, with the demeanour of 
responsibility upon him; but to watch him amongst 
his own household gods, in his home environment, is 
to see domestically the man beneath the statesman— 
a little more human, a little bit more approachable 
because of his humanity. 

I had the singularly good fortune to be present when 
Li Hung Chang paid his visit to Gladstone at Hawarden. 
That was in August, 1896. Since I had seen him in 
Midlothian four years earlier, the host of Hawarden had 
visibly aged, but was still astonishingly active. I can 
see him now as he trotted upstairs to fetch three or 
four books of his own which he gave to his guest as a 
parting gift, to which Mrs. Gladstone added some parcels 
of tea. I am anticipating. 

When Li Hung Chang arrived before he was expected, 
he was wearing his yellow jacket, three-eyed peacock’s 
feather and insignia of his rank, and he was accom- 
panied as usual by that wonderful man, Lo Feng Luh, 
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then first secretary and interpreter, and later Chinese 
Minister in London. 

If I were to pause here to detail how wonderfully 
and vividly Feng Luh would put into flowing English 
the thoughts of his master, sometimes indicated by a 
lift of the eyebrow or flick of the hand, I would find 
myself filling a volume, for during the whole of the 
tour undertaken by the celebrated Li throughout 
England and part of Scotland, I had accompanied the 
party, almost one of the suite, even when the visit was 
paid to Queen Victoria at Osborne. It will perhaps 
now be forgotten that the methods pursued by this 
pair of astute representatives of the Yellow Empire 
was to interview everybody from the station porter 
to the Governor of the Bank of England. (I took two 
columns of notes on my shirt cuff on that occasion 
when the visit was paid to the Governor in the Bank 
parlour). Nothing was sacred to these pertinent, and 
often impertinent, inquirers, and throughout it all 
was keen attention to personal interests which never 
slackened, and which sometimes found amusing demon- 
stration. Thus, at Greenwich, at the Electric Cable 
works, where communication was made to China, [i 
Hung Chang, when asked if he would like to send a 
message, cooly handed in a costly cable in cipher which 
was a business direction to the shipping company in 
which he was interested. He did not see why the 
opportunity should be wasted on empty compliments 
when a business cable would cost nothing and do 
equally well. 

Public attention was, therefore, keenly directed to 
Hawarden on the occasion of the meeting of the two 
grand old men. Mr. Henry Gladstone, at the Jubilee 
porch, received the Viceroy, helping him to descend 
from his carriage and conducting him to his father, who 
was in one of the suite of rooms which had windows 
opening upon the garden and the terrace from which 
the right honourable gentleman had so often spoken. 
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This room contained interesting portraits of the aged 
statesman. 

Mr. Gladstone advanced to meet Li Hung Chang, 
with whom he shook hands. He then led him to a 
comfortable, low chair, beside his own, the interview 
taking place in the drawing-room which had windows 
on two sides. It communicated with the rest of the 
suite, and lofty Corinthian pillars, in cream and gold, 
gave it a noble air but the style of furnishing was quite 
unconventional, There was no stiffness about the 
room, and palms, choice china and bric-a-brac, books 
and flowers, with busts and pictures, all indicated the 
cultivated tastes of the owner of the castle. 

It was in the midst of these thoroughly English 
home-like surroundings that Li Hung Chang began a 
conversation which was deeply interesting, travelling 
over a wide range of topics. It was a remarkable 
scene. There sat the aged English statesman, with 
his grey head slightly bent towards Lo Feng Luh, 
his hand characteristically to his ear, and his bearing 
the embodiment of old-world courtesy, while, at his 
side sat the Viceroy, a picturesque figure in his native 
dress, his intelligent features lighting up and his eyes 
twinkling with humour, as he spoke in Chinese, framing 
as usual a sequence of posers in swift interrogatory. 

It was a full, rich, silvery voice that Li Hung Chang 
heard as Mr. Gladstone, very deliberately, and with 
precise language, answered these questions. Now and 
then the sonorous tones and inflections recalled the 
flood of eloquence which had so often thrilled the House 
of Commons. The ex-Premier was in splendid form 
and seemed to roll the replies he had to make on his 
tongue as though he enjoyed them. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Gladstone, who sat opposite, was full of loving admira- 
tion of her husband—she was always a splendid and 
adoring worshipper of him—and the approving circle 
was completed by members of the family including 


Miss Helen Gladstone, Mr. and Mrs. Drew, and the Rev. 
Q 
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Stephen Gladstone, and, besides these, the number of 
clerics present almost suggested a Church Congrers, 

About three-quarters of an hour was taken up in the 
somewhat formal and precise cross-examination, to 
which I was an eavesdropper from the point of view 
of one of the French windows—the nearest position 
which circumstances assigned. There was no formal 
invitation to be present, and no actual prohibition. 
One took things as they came when Li Hung Chang 
was on the scene. 

Who, I wonder, recollects little Dorothy Drew, then 
a fair-haired child, dressed in sea green? She had her 
paint box and she wanted the signature of the Viceroy 
in her albums, and in two of these Li boldly painted 
in black Chinese characters his name. After this came 
tea, and Gladstone led his visitor by the hand through 
the lower rooms, and it was then that he went with 
nimble step in search of his own books to give him. 
Then in a chair the Chinese Ambassador was carried 
into the terrace garden, and there saw the picturesque 
ruin which crowned the summit of a steep romantic 
ravine. Then, back to the Jubilee Porch, opposite to 
which the belated guard of honour was drawn up, and 
then side by side the two statesmen were photographed, 
the Chinaman impassive, the ex-Premier leaning upon 
his stick—a favourite attitude, and Dorothy Drew 
bustling about, with a pet black Pomeranian—Prince— 
which had the curiosity to inspect the scene himself. 


IV 


I was to become still more familiar with Hawarden 
and its residents in a little while, for in May, 1898, 
the great man of the Castle was dying. Scarcely do l 
like to recall those watchful days and still more watch- 
ful nights in the Park, one of a company of special 
correspondents whose duty it was to report to the world 
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everything that cOuld be told of the great struggle for 
life which was eee in a homely, upper room, with 
a single iron bedstead, and a basket chair by its side. 

Except for the bulletins posted on the door of the 
Golden Wedding Porch, next to the Temple of Peace, 
the waiting newspaper men had little in the way of 
news vouchsafed to them, and, as time went on, and 
the end drew nearer, the night vigils in the chill May 
air became very trying. You must recollect that the 
telephone was not in being. The whole world depended 
upon the alertness of its cyclist newsmen at any hour 
of the day or night, and thus it happened that two 
nights before Gladstone breathed his last in the early 
morning, a fellow journalist and myself drove a hotel 
*bus into the grounds, had the horses removed, and 
turned the vehicle into our night quarters—an un- 
warrantable trespass |! 

Next night the family appeared to realise that the 
situation would have to be met, and the schoolroom 
of a crafts school, a part of the premises, was thrown 
open to the jaded journalists. 

But after all, it was a messenger hired for the purpose 
who, at five o’clock on the morning of May rgth, brought 
the news to the Hawarden Arms, and immediately 
the wires were busy. 

After the death, access to the porch of the Castle 
was not denied, and here was communicated to the 
Pressmen, considerably augmented, the news as it 
developed. 

Our own people hurried down Joseph Bennett for 
the lying-in-state, and a greater pen than mine told 
that story, but much was left to me to do, and I here 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the late Miss Hulda 
Frederichs, the second woman journalist I ever met, who, 
as a friend of the Gladstone family, with admission to 
the Castle, was enabled to convey to me many intimate 
touches of description. 

Imperishable is the picture which I was privileged 
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mentally to photograph, the body of Gladstone, in his 
robes, but looking terribly shrunken and small vn his 
bier, his “‘ placid face, so noble in its pallor, so beautiful 
in its repose,”’ as one journalist wrote. 

Joseph Bennett did not fail to remark what a spiritual- 
ising effect was produced upon those of us who filed 
through the mortuary chamber. One felt it. 

As I am presenting the journalistic side of things I 
may be permitted to add these letters and instructions 
which I received during this illness from the office. 
They throw some light on the methods of that day in 
Fleet Street. First I had a puzzling wire from Le Sage: 


“‘ TELEGRAM. May 16th, 1808. 

*‘ Richardson, Glynne Arms Hotel, Hawarden. 

““ Birmingham Daily Post says Queen written 
autograph letter Gladstone. Herbert Gladstone will 
visit Windsor to give oral reply of his father. 

Le Sace.” 


This obliged me to approach Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
as follows : 
“Glynne Arms. 

‘‘Mr. Richardson presents his compliments to 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone and encloses the telegram 
he has received from the Editor of The Daily Tele- 
graph. Would it be possible to confirm it, or cor- 
rect any inaccuracy in this statement ? 


** Monday.” 


And [I had this curt reply from the future Lord 
Gladstone : 


“May 16th, 1898. 
“Dear SiR, 
‘“‘ The statement in the enclosed telegram is not true. 
* Yours, 
““H. GLADSTONE.” 
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Then came another puzzle from Fleet Street : 


“‘ TELEGRAM. May 19th, 1898. 
‘‘ Richardson, Glynne Arms Hotel, Hawarden. 
“Is there a Gladstone orphanage at Hawarden 

what is it. Reply now. 

“ Le SacE.” 


I think that had reference to the schoolroom which I 
have mentioned as the refuge of the Pressmen on one of 
the nights of vigil. 

Then I had a “ pointer,” Gladstone was now dead : 


“¢ TELEGRAM. May 19th, 1898. 
‘Richardson, Glynne Arms Hotel, Hawarden. 
“Messages very good Possible telegram from 

Queen Try ascertain all funeral arrangements Gov- 

ernment intend propose public funeral Westminster 

Abbey Will family accept. 

“LE SAGE.” 


*¢ TELEGRAM. May 2oth, 1898. 


** Richardson, Glynne Arms Hotel, Hawarden. 

‘You doing very well Anticipate to-day as much 
as you can for to-morrow’s paper May send Bennett 
down to-morrow to assist you whether funeral at 


Hawarden or not. 
“Le Sacer.” 


“¢ TELEGRAM. May 2oth, 1898. 


** Richardson, Glynne Arms Hotel, Hawarden. 
‘Sending Bennett to-morrow try get him good 
bedroom at your hotel Have telegraph office kept 


open Sunday evening. 
“‘ LE SAGE.” 
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This was followed by a letter : 


“The Daily Telegraph, 
“Fleet Street, 
“London, E.C. 
“ May 23rd, 1808. 
“My Dear RicHARDsoN, 

“You and Bennett did very well yesterday. I 
have only had a hasty glance at the other papers, 
but I think some of them have not the very interesting 
fact that the lying-in-state is to be at Westminster 
Hall. This gave me a puzzle last night, because I 
did not know how to instruct the leader writer. 

“‘T have already wired you to do what you like 
to-day, and the same, [ think, will hold good for 
to-morrow (Tuesday). You and Bennett can divide 
the work the same as to-day. 

“On Wednesday Bennett can do the lying-in-state, 
and you can look after the actual departure from 
Hawarden. 

** At the moment of writing I hardly know at what 
time Bennett and you can leave for London. When 
you have consulted Bennett about this, kindly wire 
me so that I shall know whether I can depend upon 
both or either of you for assistance on Thursday. I 
should almost think Bennett had better wire his 
account about the lying-in-state on Wednesday, 
because we shall get his copy so much earlier in the 
office. Then, I don’t know what time he will be able 
to catch a train to London. Anyhow, I shall be 
very glad to have his assistance on Thursday because 
the staff is very short, and if I could depend upon him 
Ss dg arrange that he should be in Westminster 

all. 

“Do you propose to come up with the special train 
and include the departure from Hawarden and the 
actual] arrival at Euston Station? I am afraid this 
might impose too great a strain upon you, because 





H. M STANLEY 


At Kabinda in 1877, when the explorer stavted on his Central 
African Expedition, after his Discovery of Dr Livingstone 
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from the time of departure to the actual scene at 
Euston Station will occupy very many hours. 

‘*] am writing this note in absolute ignorance of 
what the arrangements in London will be and at 
what time they will actually convey the body from 
Euston to Westminster Hall. I should imagine 
there would be a great demonstration in London on 
the occasion. 

“‘ Of course, when I know whether you and Bennett 
can or can’t assist me in London, I shall know what 
staff arrangements to make. 

*“‘ Hope that you are quite well, 

‘“‘ Yours faithfully, 
“ Joun M. Le. Sacz.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
GEORGE LEWIS 
I 


ProBaBLy the best known of all police-court lawyers 
was Sir George Lewis, worthy son of his father, George 
Lewis, of 10, Ely Place, which to this day has retained 
its unobtrusive look in a cul-de-sac of Holborn, emi- 
nently respectable. The watch-house and the gates, 
which are closed at night, remain, and the watchman’s 
cry may yet be heard in the small hours. 

Amongst newspaper mysteries, the case of Edalji, 
which is still recollected, may possibly have been classi- 
fied. However, I do not propose to re-discuss it, but 
only to take one or two points of journalistic and perhaps 
personal interest. 

In 1903, Great Wyrley, in Staffordshire, had been the 
scene of a series of horse-maiming and _ horse-killing 
atrocities. Suspicion fell upon an Indian, or at all 
events, a man of Indian colour and Indian blood, George 
Edalji, a young solicitor, son of a clergyman. Edalji 
was actually found guilty of the charge of killing a horse 
and he served three years of his sentence. Then there 
was a terrible outcry. It was not until a committee 
of inquiry had been appointed to investigate the whole 
circumstance, that in July, 1907, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
then Home Secretary, advised the Crown to grant a free 
pardon to the unfortunate man, but without any com- 
pensation. The committee had found, and pointed out 
in their report, that the police had, apparently, carried 
on their investigations not for the purpose of discovering 
who was the miscreant, but for the purpose of finding 
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- 
evidence against Edalji, who, they were already sure, 
was the guilty man. 

The committee were doubtful whether the jury 
ought to have convicted upon the circumstantial 
evidence alone, and one feature of the case was the 
introduction of a series of mysterious letters, known 
as the “ Greatorex.” On this subject the committee 
pointed out that the jury must be taken to have held 
that Edalji was the author, and having carefully 
examined the letters and compared them with the 
admitted handwriting of Edalji, the committee said 
they were not prepared to dissent from that view, but 
it seems to have been assumed that the writer of these 
letters had himself committed the outrages prior to that 
of August 17th or 18th. But the committee were of 
opinion that these letters had not anything like the 
evidentiary weight that had been attributed to them. 
They contained, or purported to contain, statements 
relating to these outrages, against a variety of persons, 
including Edalji. The committee thought they were 
quite likely to be the work of an innocent, but malicious 
and wrong-headed man, who was indulging in a piece 
of impish mischief, and pretending to know things of 
which he knew nothing, in order to puzzle the police and 
increase their difficulties in a very complex investiga- 
tion. 

The reasons adduced by the committee were not at 
all satisfactory to a number of eminent men with whom 
I presently found myself associated. A fund was raised, 
and Sir George Lewis assumed the chairmanship. The 
meetings were held at Ely Place. A statement was 
issued to the subscribers in which it was alleged that 
compensation had been refused to Edalji on the ground 
that he wrote certain anonymous letters. This was 
denied by Edalji, his parents and friends; moreover, 
it was pointed out that he had never been tried on this 
charge. Therefore, he had been severely punished for 
an offence of which he had not been proved to be guilty, 
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which was against the whole spirit of English Law. 
The committee, of which I happened to be honorary 
treasurer, stated : 


‘“ All other means of redress having failed, we 
venture to beg that Members of the House, of either 
party, will bring such pressure as they can to bear 
upon the Home Office in order to right this wrong.” 


I do not think I am betraying any confidence when I 
say that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had for his colleagues 
on the committee Mr. Horace Voules, the manager of 
Truth ; Professor Churton Collins, then very much before 
the public as a criminologist ; and Jerome K. Jerome, the 
author of “ Three Men in a Boat.” But of all these the 
most energetic, the most confident, and the most per- 
suasive was Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. He worked out in the 
most painstaking Sherlock Holmes’ style, a case, which 
not only exculpated the black man, but pointed to the 
guilt of others. It was a very elaborate piece of reason- 
ing, and I am sure that to this day Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle maintains the accuracy of his conclusions. One 
part of his case rested on the extraordinary eyesight, 
which, it was alleged, would have made it impossible for 
Edalji to traverse in the dark the road which he must 
have followed if he had been guilty of the outrages. I 
have still the actual glasses which he was accustomed 
to wear, and which certainly are not of any standard 
strength, and in size, in those days, unusual, very closely 
resembling the American goggles of to-day. 

The statement which Conan Doyle submitted to the 
committee at a meeting held at Ely Place was, however, 
of such a nature that it could not possibly be published, 
and I am afraid that I took that view myself, perhaps 
selfishly, because I saw that if the charges were made 
and could not be substantiated, I, for one, might find 
myself as a criminal in the dock. Sir George Lewis 
supported me, and the committee shortly afterwards 
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ceased their labours, and forwarded the whole of the 
sum subscribed to Edalji by way of compensation, as 
he would not get it elsewhere. I had several letters 
from Sir Conan Doyle, the last in 1927, confirming : 


“ Windlesham, 
‘* Crowborough, 
‘September ‘2oth, 1924. 


“Dear Mr. Ricuarpson, 

‘¢ T am glad to gather that you are still fit and well. 
I heard no more of save the Judge’s opinion. 
I have no doubt in my mind that he was part criminal 
both in the letters and the mutilations. He was 
partly mad and used to howl at full moon. 

“‘ Yours sincerely, 
“A. Conan Doy te.” 





Writing in 1914 Sir A. Conan Doyle commented on 
the absurdity whereby the Commission which was 
appointed to re-investigate the case, recommended a 
free pardon, upon which George Edalji’s name was 
restored in honour to the rolls of his profession, but all 
compensation was withheld from him on the ground 
that he had actually written some of the letters con- 
nected with the case, an offence for which he had never 
been tried, and even if the charge had been tried, could 
not possibly have justified the three years’ penal servi- 
tude which the young man had actually endured. 

Sir Arthur then said that he had never believed that 
these crimes could be entirely the work of a single man. 
Two men, at least, were concerned. He also pointed 
out that the ‘‘ Darby’ letters had from the beginning 
(and they dated back ten years) been in an illiterate 
hand, which had been so consistent that he found it 
was hard to believe that it did not represent the true 
character of the writer. They bore no resemblance at 
all to the educated letters, some of them signed “‘ God- 
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Satan,” which caused so much unhappiness to the 
Edalji family, and he stated that they might also be 
differentiated from the various letters signed *‘ A. Nark,” 
“‘ Martin Molten,” and other snoms-de-plume which 
appeared in 1907. 

ir Arthur Conan Doyle added that he could not 
admit that his views had been disproved. 

In his ‘Memories and Adventures,’’ published in 
1923, Sir Arthur said: “ The Daily Telegraph got up a 
subscription for Edalji, which ran to some {300. The 
first use that he made of the money was to repay an old 
aunt who had advanced the funds for his defence. He 
came to my wedding reception, and there was no guest 
whom I was prouder to see.” 

Referring to the case which he had got up against 
a certain man styled “ X,” he said: 

“There were very many corroborative evidences, 
but these were the main ones, coupled with the fact 
that when ‘ X’ was away for some years, the letters 
and outrages stopped, but began again when he returned. 
On the other hand, when Edalji was put in prison, the 
outrages went on the same as before. 

“It will hardly be believed that after I had laid 
these facts before the Home Office they managed to 
present the House of Commons with the official legal 
opinion that there was not a prima facie case...” 


II 


With the first Sir George Lewis I had dealings in 
another case. You will recollect the poisoning of the 
race-horse Orme, at the racing-stable of John Porter, 
at Kingsclere, near Newbury, in the spring of 1892. 
Orme was the property of the Duke of Westminster, 
and George Lewis acted for His Grace. My editor was 
se much concerned to get a complete account of what 

a 


actually happened, and whilst he despatched the 
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Hon. Francis Lawley, who was then on our staff, to 
Eaton Hall to interview the Duke, I was hurried off 
that same Saturday to John Porter’s place at Kingsclere, 
never having seen a racing-stable before. Again, I am 
not wishful to discuss this or that case. I dealt with it 
as I would have dealt with an ordinary crime. I inter- 
viewed everybody, lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Porter 
had the good luck to travel up to town with the veterinary 
and dental surgeon, Professor Leoffler, and, having the 
Sunday before me, was able, after a very careful study 
of my notes, to turn out a detailed report, which, although 
I say it, eclipsed those of the sporting Press. In all, 
our paper had three columns of special news. 

As the matter was of extreme delicacy, our people 
sought the good offices of George Lewis, and for some days 
it was my duty to call upon him at Portland Place and 
get him to read through telegrams and every bit of copy 
about the poisoning of Orme. In that way I often 
caught him with his wife playing cards in front of the 
fire in one of their large, handsome, but not ostentatious 
withdrawing-rooms. I see him now in my mind’s eye, 
alert, youthful, bright-eyed, of slight figure, with an 
extremely soft voice and tranquil amiability which 
belonged to the man. I had met him in other moods, 
when he was sharp, incisive, firm, and relentless. Under- 
neath the silky exterior there was the man of steel, 
and yet George Lewis was one of the kindest, most 
generous and human of men, popular with the British 
public, once having figured as a solicitor in “ Trial by 
Jury,” caricatured, of course. Frequently referred to in 
the Christmas pantomimes, his eyeglass, his nose be- 
traying Hebrew parentage, his silver mane and his fur 
coat made up the picture which appeared in the comic 
papers again and again. 

Lewis was as welcome at Marlborough House and 
Sandringham as in the houses of the rich. In fact, he 
has been described as the ‘‘ keeper of the public con- 
science.” He was Society’s confessor. Certainly in the 
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offices at 10, Ely Place, where, by the way, he was born, 
I unwittingly overheard on many occasions whilst 
clients were waiting for an interview, intimate dis- 
closures of the kind of trouble for which they went to 
Lewis to settle. Sometimes it amused me when these 
folks, thinking that English gave away too much, 
dropped into French. 

George Lewis was always on the best of terms with 
journalists, and he never failed to be present at the 
Newspaper Press Fund dinner. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning that, although I 
had nothing to do with the trial, as it was before my 
time, it stands out well in my recollection that Lewis 
was concerned professionally in the Bravo case. He 
had also for a client, Parnell, described by a colleague 
as a most difficult one, as he prided himself upon his 
detective powers and used to haunt public-houses in 
disguise. It was Lewis who had induced Piggott to 
come and see him with Labouchere, at the latter’s house, 
and when he had got him into the witness-box Sir Charles 
Russell subjected him to such a severe cross-examination, 
that the man broke up under it, and the forgery stood 
revealed. 


SIDNEY STREET 
III 


During the general election of 1923, at a meeting 
held at Islington, Mr. Winston Churchill, who made one 
of his rare appearances outside Leicester, where he was 
defeated, was one of the speakers. He was much inter- 
rupted, and one man at the back of the hall shouted: 
is What about Sidney Street?’ Mr. Churchill replied 
instantly ; ‘‘ Ah, we have always wondered what became 
of Peter the Painter!” His readiness in retort was 
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explained by the fact that among his audience was 
Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. 

Ashmead Bartlett, as he told me himself, had just 
had some minutes’ conversation with Mr. Churchill 
about his experiences at Sidney Street in 1911. 

Winston Churchill was then Home Secretary, and 
Ashmead Bartlett dated his earliest connection with the 
daily Press from Sidney Street. Winston Churchill 
began one of the first of his long series of wild adventures 
by the action which he took as Home Secretary on this 
occasion. 

It may be recalled that two police-officers had been 
shot in connection with a projected robbery at Hounds- 
ditch, in which it is supposed that Peter the Painter 
was one of the thieves. Houndsditch is in the City 
area, but the Metropolitan Police were brought into it 
because the detectives traced, as they believed, three 
of the burglars to a house in Sidney Street. Quite early 
in the morning they removed from the ground floor 
the landlady—an alien—and her daughter, to the house 
adjoining, and then they made their way upstairs to 
the floor in which the burglars were lodged. They were 
then confronted for the first time, as I believe, with 
automatic pistols, not the automatics such as have 
figured in the outrages of more recent times, but a 
species of automatic pistol in which the stock could be 
screwed, 

As a personal reminiscence I may recall the fact that 
some short while before, in making investigations into 
the condition of the population of the East End, a 
police-officer had warned me that a serious change had 
taken place and that a number of men—Russians— 
who had escaped military service, or who had served as 
conscripts in the Russian Army, were to be found in all 
parts of the East End, drilled and armed. My editor, 
to whom I took the story, “ turned it down.” 

To resume: When the police found themselves con- 
fronted by miscreants, a report was made to Scotland 
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Yard, and Scotland Yard being under the Home 
Secretary, reported to Winston Churchill. Churchill 
himself rushed down to the East End, and he was not 
the only one, because the news had spread, and among 
others was the present Viscount Burnham, who had 
been M.P. for Mile End and Mayor of Stepney, and 
therefore took great interest in the locality. 

My narrative may be resumed on the authority of 
one of our own stafi—who was hurried to the scene and 
who found lodgment on the flat roof of some brewery 
stores belonging to the firm of Charington. There was 
Lord Burnham, and there, too, were some six Guards- 
men ; below, in the street, lying in the mud, were other 
Guardsmen, and they were all concentrating their fire 
on one of the three-storied houses in Sidney Street, from 
which in return came fire from the automatics of the 
besieged. Presently volumes of smoke came from the 
chimneys, assumed to come from papers which were 
being burnt. Then the curtains of the windows caught 
fire, and the window glass broke. In the smoke the 
Guardsmen on the roof of Charrington’s stores declared 
they saw one of the men, and in a volley they fired 
together. My informant saw an arm thrown up and a 
man fall backward. How Winston Churchill ordered 
up artillery which was not used is now a matter of 
history, but the house had burst into flame and the two 
men met their death. 

Subsequently it was discovered that one of them had 
been shot through the forehead, and this was assumed 
to be the one who had been seen through the window. 
Whether one of them was Peter the Painter was never 
ascertained. In subsequent years Peter the Painter 
was alleged to have found refuge in Russia and to have 
become a leading Bolshevist. 

This story is somewhat involved, but to pursue the 
sequence of events I must return to Ashmead Bartlett, 
whose daring brought him to the notice of Lord Burnham 
who was on the roof, as I have said. 
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Ashmead Bartlett crossed the street under fire, 
entered the house next to the doomed one, and found the 
alien woman and her companion. The woman had been 
hurried out of the adjoining house without having had 
time to dress. Ashmead Bartlett said to her, ‘‘ Come 
with me and I will see that you have a skirt.” He was 
splashed with water and dirt, and as he led the woman 
across the road the police made the mistake of regarding 
him as a detective, a réle which he assumed. He took 
those women away and kept them in hiding from Press- 
men and Police for four-and-twenty hours. Meanwhile, 
he offered a first-hand account to The Daily Telegraph, 
which was promptly accepted, and that was his first 
appearance in the columns of that paper. 

Sidney Street had one remarkable sequel inasmuch 
as it drew attention to the capacity of the local super- 
intendent, Wensley. Scotland Yard removed him to 
headquarters, and presently he became one of the 
“‘ Big Four,” or, as they were subsequently styled, the 
“ Big Five,”’ but at the close of 1924 he was detached 
from the group by being given the position of Chief 
Constable, the restoration of an old title at the Yard. 

And in his book “ Fifty-two Years a Policeman,” 
the late Commissioner of City Police, Sir William Nott 
Bower, who was himself present during the battle, places 
on record the fact that his officers were specially com- 
mended by Sir Charles Mathews, who by this time had 
become Public Prosecutor. Mention is deservedly made 
of Superintendent Stark, Detective-Superintendent 
Ottaway, and Chief Inspector Willis. The first named 
became Assistant-Commissioner, and the second joined 
the Military Intelligence Department. 

Sir William also leaves it on record that Mr. Churchill 
did make a suggestion to himself as to possible action 
by the police, but he replied that he was not present in 
any position of authority as Sidney Street was within 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Police, whose 
Assistant-Commissioner (Major, afterwards Sir Frederick, 
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Wodehouse, himself a former Assistant-Commissioner 
of City Police and one who should have suceeded 
Colonel Smith but for Corporation prejudice against that 
Commissioner) was in charge. Sir William Nott Bower 
says: “Certainly the Home Secretary never interfered 
by giving any orders to the police.” 

But what did he do as regards the Military ? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
TRELOAR AND HIS CRIPPLES 
I 


Ir has always been a puzzle to me to determine who was 
the author of the distribution of hampers to London 
crippled children at Christmas-time. It is popularly 
ascribed to the late Sir William Treloar. I can only 
set out the facts as I know them. 

Some time in the year 1895 James Greenwood, the 
brother of the distinguished Frederick Greenwood, 
aforetime editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, was a con- 
tributor to The Daily Telegraph. This was the James 
Greenwood, known as the “Amateur Casual,’? who 
wrote his experiences in his brother’s paper. Sub- 
sequently, he furnished an account of what was after- 
wards alleged to be an entirely mythical one of “A 
Man and Dog Fight in the Potteries.” This was before 
my time. 

I knew “ Jimmy ” Greenwood as the author of articles 
on London Life, signed by “One of the Crowd,” which 
alternated as specials with the articles written by Clark 
Russell, Greenwood dealt with the slums and Russell 
with the sea. In my own peregrinations in the East 
End, treading largely in the footsteps of Greenwood, I 
failed to discover the counterpart of any of his char- 
acters, although, even to-day it is not difficult to trace 
resemblances between living persons and Dickensian 
characters. Until quite recently a Miss Flite, for 
example, was constantly flitting about the Law Courts 
with her reticule of law documents. But as to the 
Greenwood costermongers and cockneys they spoke a 
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dialect of their own, and lived in a land of their own. 
If they were ever true to life, then Chevalier and al the 
other impersonators of the coster were poor artists, 

However, Greenwood was inspired with the happy 
idea of sending a few children into the country during 
the summer months. It was not original, but in those 
days there was no Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund, and the 
Ragged School Union with which Greenwood co-operated, 
had not developed its holiday homes to the extent that 
it did in later years. John Kirk was the pushful secre- 
tary of the Ragged School Union, otherwise known as 
the Shaftesbury Society. To John Kirk, Greenwood 
went, and some small subscriptions were received during 
the year 1895, and they were spent on holidays for poor 
children. When Christmas-time approached, the idea 
was suggested to Greenwood that a hamper or box of 
good things might be sent to crippled children who had 
been unable to go into the country with the others. 
Again, the idea was not his own, because it would appear 
that Sir William Treloar had already in the previous 
year spent in this way the small balance of a fund which 
he had raised for giving a dinner to poor children. 

Greenwood, however, brought the idea to the editor 
of The Daily Telegraph, subscriptions were invited, 
and the appeal immediately caught the public sym- 
pathy. Hundreds, then thousands, of pounds rolled 
in quite unsolicited, in the heartiest and most friendly 
way possible. Clement Scott wrote a carol which Henry 
Russell, the author of “Cheer Boys, Cheer,” set to 
music, 

When over {8,000 was at command it was obvious that 
Greenwood could not himself distribute such a large 
sum, and although Hoxton was reserved to him to be 
dealt with on his own lines, all the rest of London was 
organised by The Daily Telegraph, with the assistance 
of the Ragged School Union. 

It was my first big piece of organisation, and it was 
carried through with splendid spirit by colleagues and 
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clerks working generally far into the night. The whole 
of London was to b€ divided into districts, and deserving 
cripples had to be found, recommended, and visited in 
their homes. So completely was the work done that I 
recollect one little lad was recommended nineteen times. 
Here was “ overlapping,” but the card system, for 
the first time used in our office, made it impossible for 
any one recipient to receive two hampers. 

The gift actually took the form of a hamper filled with 
good fare, including a joint of meat and a tin in which to 
cook it, and an order upon a local baker where it could 
be cooked. The perishable nature of their contents 
made the distribution of the five thousand hampers 
really an anxious matter. 

Actually six thousand cripples were registered, but 
it was not considered wise to overtax the depdts at the 
eleventh hour, and the surplus one thousand were re- 
served for district feasts after Christmas Day. The 
hampers themselves were provided, packed, and sent 
off by carrier from Barnes, the depét for Harrods. This 
brought me into immediate touch with Richard Burbidge, 
as he then was, and his son, now Sir Woodman Burbidge. 

The other day, thirty or more years after the event, 
Sir Woodman said to me: “Well, have you any more 
cripples !”’ 

I take pride in quoting the appended letter because 
the writer was, in my view, at the bottom of the success 
of Harrods. He was the accountant, and he had devised 
a system of check and check again, which resulted in 
the early success of the stores. It got rid of all slip- 
shod methods, and his unstinted praise was a testimony 
which I much appreciated. 

“December 23rd, 1895. 
‘*¢ Harrods Stores, Ltd., 

** DEAR Mr. RIcHARDSON, 

“*T must thank you for your very kind letter re 
the Crippled Children’s Christmas Hampers, showing 

a very full appreciation of the manner in which we 
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carried out your commands, We did our very best 
in the matter, and I am pleased to find we have suc- 
ceeded in giving you unqualified satisfaction, but I 
must take this opportunity of telling you that we were 
considerably assisted in our huge undertaking by your 
marvellous power of organisation which has been 
manifest throughout. I was very disappointed, in 
fact we all were, that you found yourself unable to 
join us at lunch on Sunday. Mr. Alderman Newton 
made an excellent chairman, and we had a capital 
little speech from Mr. Richard Burbidge, our worthy 
managing director, and another from Mr. Harry 
Newton. I shall look forward to seeing you again at 
the Stores at no distant date, and, meanwhile, wish 
you what you have so richly earned, a pleasant 
Christmas and bright New Year, and remain, 
‘Dear Sir, 
‘Yours very truly, 
“A. J. NaucuTon.” 


“Harrods Stores, Ltd., 
‘* Brompton Road, 
* London, S.W. 
“December 23rd, 1895. 


“Dear Mr. Ricuarpson, 

‘* | have taken the liberty of sending you on a case 
of Duminy, 1889, and trust you will accept it as a 
small token of our appreciation of the manner in which 
your capability of organisation facilitated the carrying 
out on our part the commands of The Daily Telegraph, 
ve the Crippled Children’s Xmas Hampers. 

‘* Wishing you the compliments of the season, 

‘¢ Yours very truly, 


“ R. BursipceE. 
“J. Hall Richardson, Esq., 
““ Daily Telegraph Offices, 
“Fleet Street.” 
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“Mena, 
- Tulse Hill Park, S.W., 
‘“¢ December 25th. 
“ Dear Mr. BursipcE, 


“It would be ill grace of me on Xmas morning, 
after all the labour is over, to refuse your gift. I 
will not do so, although had you hinted at such a thing 
as sending me the case, I should, and must have 
declined it, for I mean to be consistent and will not 
spoil the pleasure that the cripple work has afforded 
me by any reflection that I have derived personal 
profit from it. However, you put the matter in 
another way and therefore it is without reserve that 
I thank you, and, more particularly do I thank the 
directors for the expressions of congratulation that 
have reached me from Mr. Naughton and again through 
you. It was essential to the credit of all that the 
distribution should be a success. That the machinery 
should have worked so smoothly I could not have 
anticipated ; but I repeat that to Harrods much of 
the credit is due, for had I been without your assur- 
ances (made to me in a private capacity) and those of 
Mr. Naughton, I should have been a madman to have 
undertaken such a big job. If I were called upon to 
repeat the work, the order would be not for 4,500 
hampers but a full 2,000 more. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“J. Hatt Ricwarpson. 


‘With the compliments of the season.” 


The distribution of hampers was not the only thing 
that the fund did. It also provided toys, which came 
to Fleet Street in thousands, coals which were picked 
up from authorised trolleys on assigned days, and 
surgical instruments for those requiring them. There 
was still money in hand, and when the summer ap- 
proached a holiday scheme was set in operation by which 
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hundreds of children were sent to the holiday homes 
of the Ragged School Union. 

As a permanent legacy the fund was left with a 
register of six thousand verified cripples, of which number 
The Datly Telegraph had discovered about four thousand, 
An American in the East End had handed over a list 
of some hundreds, and these, together with a nucleus 
of the Ragged School Union, provided a start. 

Naturally, with the success of the first cripples’ 
hampers distribution came the very serious question 
as to whether The Daily Telegraph should repeat the 
effort. I never understood why the scheme was turned 
down, as rejected it was. I know this, that when the 
suggestion was made that the Ragged School Union 
should present to me some memento of the work, the 
Editor refused consent on the ground that members of 
the staff were not permitted to shed their anonymity. 
John Kirk and his colleagues, however, did give me a 
volume of engravings, and to my wife, who had made 
many practical suggestions, a copy of the Scriptures. 

This was handed to her by Inspector Denning, late 
Chief of the House of Commons Police, who had spent 
many days in ferreting out the whereabouts of little 
cripples, wearing out much shoe leather with the utmost 
patience and good temper, and in his remarks he spoke 
of the happy face of my wife. By such little things 
do we remember lovable men like Denning. 

The Datly Telegraph, having freed itself from any idea 
of repetition, | felt in my individual capacity at perfect 
liberty to do what my conscience compelled me to do. 
I consulted with Kirk, I wrote for him a speech which 
he delivered at the Mansion House, I discussed with him 
what possible way could be conveniently adopted to 
carry out the scheme; and, finally, I suggested to him 
that as Treloar was reputed to be the first man who 
had sent a box of “ goodies” to crippled children at 
Christmas-time, he should be asked to father the work. 

Treloar needed no second invitation, The corress 
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pondence which, passed between us showed exactly 
what part I played. I wrote, and had illustrated by a 
friend, a very handsome brochure or bovklet, bearing 
the title ‘“‘ Under the Red Robe,” to which the name of 
John Kirk was attached as author. I wrote the appeal 
letters, not only the first year, but for many years in 
succession. I wrote the letter that Treloar sent to the 
Prince of Wales. In fact, one year the hamper was 
called “‘ The Prince of Wales’s Hamper.” (I have still 
the MSS. of the booklet). I suggested to him the scheme 
by which the vans were brought to the Guildhall and 
the way-bills handed to the drivers, so that they went 
to the different districts to deliver the gifts. Boxes 
had by that time taken the place of hampers and 
perishable articles had been largely omitted, so 
that the matter was not so difficult, dangerous or 
hazardous. 

From year to year Treloar raised the funds, part of 
which went to the entertainment of London children 
at the Guildhall, and part to the provision of hampers, 
and presently between Kirk and Treloar there came a 
rift which widened into a gulf. I am not going into the 
cause of the trouble, but it accounted for the fact that 
after 1908 every year there were two banquets for poor 
children instead of one at the Guildhall, My own 
opinion is that Kirk foresaw that a rival was at work 
on his own field, and he was not the man to be pushed 
aside for any newcomer. Treloar, on the other hand, 
was equally assertive, and there was beginning to dawn 
in his mind what he would do when he became Lord 
Mayor of London. The breach did not come, however, 
until later. 

Treloar’s resolution was to raise a sum of at least 
£60,000 which he intended to expend on the provision of 
a home for crippled children. Throughout the year 
of his office he never failed to take advantage of an 
opportunity to collect moneys. In fact, I know of one 
man only who surpassed him in that persistency—Lord 
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Knutsford of the London Hospital. As Lord Mayor, 
Treloar held a féte at the Mansion House, but as Novem- 
ber approached he was still some {18,000 short. Then 
Treloar appealed to The Daily Telegraph, and once again 
the paper came to his assistance, and by co-operation, 
when he gave up the mayoral chain, not less than 
£65,000 was in his hands, and his scheme was in progress 
of realisation. Just before he took office he had called 
a Council, to which I was invited. It was supposed 
to be a gathering of representatives of different societies 
and others interested in crippled children work, and they 
were asked to put before Treloar their own suggestions 
for the expenditure of the money. For my own part I 
supplied him with a modest plan whereby the greater 
part of the {60,000 was reserved by way of endowment 
for a home of very unpretentious proportions. But 
that was not good enough for the Children’s Alderman, 
who wanted something big and imposing. There is 
one man, I believe, who can bear out what I say, and 
that is Mr. Henry C. Mills, Secretary of the National 
Sunday League, one time Mayor of Islington, who was 
resent. I said to Treloar: 

‘“‘ Then if my scheme is not big enough for you, here 
is another. Why not go to Alton?” 

He said: ‘‘ What is Alton?” 

I replied: ‘‘ At Alton there is a hospital built at the 
expense of the Absent-Minded Beggar Fund, raised by 
The Daily Mail during the South African War. It was 
so called because the money, chiefly collected in tam- 
bourines, was contributed by those who attended 
concerts at which the ‘ Absent-Minded Beggar,’ by 
Rudyard Kipling, was recited. You will recollect the 
lines about ‘ duke’s son, cook’s son,’ ” and so on. 

The hospital at the time was derelict. It had been 
renamed the Princess Louise Hospital, and it had not 
been used in the South African War, but had been 
turned to other purposes by the military authorities, 
le, the erection of a hospital for C.D. cases. It was 
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now empty. It spread itself out in bungalow buildings 
on the slopes of Hafnpshire Downs. That it was empty 
I had been told by a member of our own staff, and he 
had reported to me that the buildings were in very good 
condition. 

Treloar, who was never wanting in imagination, saw 
at once that there was exactly the thing that he required. 
The meeting at the Mansion House lasted not much 
longer. 

Treloar lost no time, jumped into a cab, made himself 
known to the War Office authorities, and in an in- 
credibly short time, by special Act of Parliament, had 
been made the possessor of all those acres, buildings 
and fittings. 

I went down to Alton with him and Sir Ernest Flower, 
who was then his chief lieutenant. I saw for myself 
what a land of promise Alton really was, but that it 
would speedily absorb the —— which Treloar had 
amassed, I should have been dismayed at the prospect, 
but not so the Alderman. 

One of the first things that was set on foot was the 
Queen Alexandra League, a band of young people whose 
object it was to proclaim in season and out of season the 
claims of Alton. The scheme was drafted by Sir Ernest 
Flower, and that gentleman and I together, line by line, 
composed a letter which was submitted to Queen 
Alexandra to sign. Her Majesty not only signed it, but 
added a telling sentence or two of her own, and the 
whole letter was reproduced in facsimile in The Daily 
Telegraph on April 27th, 1909. I think Sir Ernest 
Flower, if he had been alive, would have confirmed 
this statement. 

This is the story of Alton as I know it. It is borne 
out, as I say, by intimate letters from Treloar extending 
over all these years almost until the day of his death. 


I will let one or two letters tell their own tale. Here 
they are: 
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“Dear Mr. RicuHarpson, October 27th, 1899. 
“Thanks for your letter. I like your idezs. The 
last one as to making a demonstration with Hampers 
at Guildhall is A.1. 
** In haste, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“W. P. TRELOAR.” 


The following are extracts from his ‘“‘ Lord Mayor’s 


Diary, 1905-7”: 
*“* Friday, 22nd March, 1907. 

‘Went to Alton by motor car. My first visit. A 
memorable occasion. My friend, Mr. J. Hall Richard- 
son, of The Daily Telegraph had told me that there 
had been erected at Alton, on seventy acres of sloping 
grassland, bungalows to serve as a hospital for soldiers 
wounded in the South African War. With the passing 
of time the need and usefulness of these buildings 
had ceased, and they were resting empty and tending 
to decay. Here was an opportunity. With the kind 
help of Lord Northcliffe, by whose generous efforts 
in 1903 this soldiers’ hospital had been started, and 
with the most efficient and kindly assistance of Lord 
Haldane, then Minister of State for War, those build- 
ings and the freehold land on which they were erected 
became mine by Act of Parliament.” 


“‘ September 18th. 
‘The Lady Mayoress and I dined with our friends 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Hall Richardson, 48, Thurlow Park 
Road, West Dulwich.” 


And here is a handsome admission : 


“* Queen’s Hotel, 
‘“* Harrogate. 


cé 
** Dear RICHARDSON, August 13th, 1907. 


“Thank you for your letter, and for your help in 
this and al] other occasions. 
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“You were thé originator of the Alton site, as 
you say, and IJ have been fortunate in my friends. 
“ Yours truly, 
“W. P. TRELOAR.” 


‘“The Mansion House, 
“London, E.C. 
‘* August 29th, 1907. 
* DEAR RICHARDSON, 

“JT am off to-day back to my sulphur water at 
Harrogate. 

“TI asked Flower to see you yesterday, and I am 
glad to hear that you are going to Alton with him. 
You are very kind, and I am very grateful. Your tip 
about the Alton site it was that put me on the track, 
and your advice and help has been most valuable. | 
should like to hear your opinion of the place. 

“ Yours truly, 


“W. P. TrELoar, Lord Mayor.” 


** Queen’s Hotel, 
‘“‘ Harrogate. 
‘September 5th, 1907. 
“DEAR RicHARDSON, 

“T am glad that your visit to Alton made you 
enthusiastic. I am very anxious about the starting 
properly. 

“‘] have written to Lord Howe asking him to get 
the Queen to send me a few words of encouragement 
for this special appeal for the last {10,000. I hope I 
shall get this, but it is possible it will be delayed. 

“Did you tell Flower what you wanted him to 
write ? 

“We are all fairly well, but my wife does not im- 
prove much. I am anxious. 

“ Kind regards to you both. 

‘Yours truly, 
“W. P. TRELOAR.” 
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“Royal York Hotel, 
** Brighton. 
“‘ September 8th, 1907. 
“Dear Mr. Hatt Ricwarpson, 


‘The Lord Mayor writes me that he will be very 
grateful to you if you will write the appeal for him. 
He says you ‘ touched the button before.’ 

‘“‘ The weather here to-day is glorious. 

“ Yours truly, 
“‘ ERNEST FLOWER.” 


“The Mansion House, 
“London, E.C. 
‘¢ November 8th, 1907. 
“DEAR RICHARDSON, 


‘Many thanks. The enclosed reads better than 
I expected, thanks to your editing. The total is 
about {65,000, and the letters to Press are now having 
these figures inserted and will go to some papers by 
hand this afternoon. 

“TJ am getting some amounts in now after the 
account is made up, notably one from Greenwich {111. 

ae 6 TP 
“W. P. TRELOAR.” 


The most pleasant memories in connection with the 
whole work are recalled whenever I turn over the grate- 
ful letters of thanks, many enclosing Christmas cards, 
sent by the recipients of the hampers. 

Notwithstanding his many letters to me, some of which 
I have transcribed, I have always thought it very singular 
that the late Sir William Treloar once only publicly 
acknowledged any service I rendered to him in con- 
nection with the foundation of his Alton establishment. 
When Sir Henry Gauvain, the Medical Superintendent, 
received his knighthood in 1920, and a complimentary 
luncheon was given to him, it was left to Sir William 
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Dunn, one of the trustees, to say this much, and no 
more : 

“They were not unmindful of all that Mr. J. Hall 
Richardson did in the inception of the idea.” 

I think I owe it to myself to give out of scores of letters 
from Sir William Treloar to me the following, which will 
show that not only “‘ the inception of the idea” but 
much more besides was due to me, and that I was 
delighted when the present Viscount Burnham consented 
to act as trustee because, of course, his great name 
and influence were of untold value to the permanence 
of the work whose lasting prosperity I so earnestly 
desired. 


“Lord Mayor Treloar 
“‘ Cripples’ Hospital and College, 
*¢ Alton. 
‘January 5th, 1920. 


“Dear Mr. Hatt Ricwarpson, 


‘““My warmest thanks for your most kind letter. 
But for your work this honour never could have been 
mine and [ feel very especially grateful to you. I 
greatly appreciated your cordial congratulations, and 
my wite joins her thanks with mine. 


“With kindest regards, 
‘Yours sincerely, 
“H. J. Gauvain.” 


Treloar wrote in his “‘ Lord Mayor’s Diary ” : 


“In October, 1908, Sir John Kirk informed me 
verbally in my office at Ludgate Hill, that the Council 
of the Ragged School Union had decided that they 
would no longer assist me in the distribution of 
hampers, and that the decision also applied to the 
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banquet. The Council also declined to bring crippled 
children to my shop windows on 9th of November.” 


In subsequent correspondence, Sir John Kirk wrote 
that his Council considered that “‘ it would be inexpedient 
that the two cripple agencies—the Alton Home and the 
Ragged School Union—should be too closely identified 
with each other in the public mind. Confusion had 
already arisen on this account, which has affected 
contributions.” 

So, after all, it was a question of f s. d. 

To me it was a pitiable exhibition, with faults on both 
sides. I had struggled from the first to commend the 
adage “Charity (charity of mind) begins at home.” 
But it was not to be. This feeling of disappointment 
largely accounted for my attitude of aloofness toward 
both parties for some years. Both Treloar and Kirk 
were my friends, I had helped both in the same way. 
I had brought them together. Kirk and I had decided 
that as The Datly Telegraph would not take up the 
hamper scheme for the second year, the Alderman, if he 
could be prevailed upon, was just that commanding and 
picturesque personality as would charm the public. 
And there was the fact that, in a measure, he was en- 
titled to the reversion, because he had actually sent 
‘* goodies” to cripples long before anybody else, and 
was rightfully to be considered the founder of the 
movement. 

Just a month before his death John Kirk came to me 
at the office of The Daily Telegraph and said : 

“‘Is there any reason why we should not still be 
friends? I should like to regard that friendship as 
unbroken, unclouded by remembrances of misunder- 
standing.” 

Of course, if he put it in that way, and as I had no 
personal feeling whatever, I told him I would shake hands 
and did so, I am glad that we parted in this way, for 
in a month he was, as I say, dead. 
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My co-operation with the late Sir William Treloar 
was not limited to cripples,1 but I have always taken 
pride in the fact that the last time I saw him was on the 
little platform of the special station at Alton, on the 
dispersal of a gathering which had included the Princess, 
who was about to be married; the Earl of Coventry, 
Father of the House of Lords; the Right Hon. T. P. 
O’Connor, Father of the House of Commons; the 
Alderman himself being the Father of the Corporation of 
the City of London. 

Sir William said: “I shall never forget what you 
have done for me. It is always a great pleasure to 
see you here; come as frequently as you can, with your 
wife,” 

To return to Alton for one word more. To me person- 
ally it is a great satisfaction to know that the institute 
at Alton, and its seaside branch of later date, at Hayling 
Island, are established permanently, and that in that 
marvellous way, which has been such a conspicuous 
feature of its history, the right man has been chosen to 
follow in the footsteps of Treloar, the founder. The 
undertaking required a business head, administrative 
ability, genuine sympathy, the love of little children, 
and the power of interesting others in their welfare. 
Such qualities are not common. But the man who 
possessed them all in no ordinary degree, was ready 
when the call came. That man was Lt.-Col. Edward 
Frederick Lawson, of The Daily Telegraph. And so the 
paper and the cause were once more associated. 


1In a presentation copy of ‘The History of Saint Bartholomew's Hospital, 
1123-1923," on the occasion of the Eight-hundredth Anniversary of the Foundation 
of the Hospital, autographed on behalf of the Governors by Lord Stanmore, in 
June, 1923, the title page bears the additional inscription in Treloar’s Handwriting : 
“25th June, 1923. This volume is presented to my friend, J. Hall Richardson, 
as a souvenir of the literary assistance which he rendered to the Appeal Committee 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital under my chairmanship, when the great movement 
for helping that institution was inaugurated. W. P. TRELOAR.” 

I may add that this was on my part entircly a labour of filial devotion, because, 
in his day, John Richardson, my father, had been one of the most active governors 
of this hospital. 


CHAPTER XIX 
TRANSITIONAL JOURNALISM 
I 


I write of Perceval Landon as a journalist comparable 
with the men of my early day—Sala, Arnold, Bennett, 
and Beatty-Kingston. Yet he was not of their class. 
Probably, in the knowledge of foreign courts, both Sala 
and Kingston surpassed him. But in the knowledge of 
the wide spaces of the world, Landon was their superior. 
Sir Edwin Arnold had, of course, a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with India and Japan, for Landon never 
penetrated the mysteries of Buddhism, and was never 
an Oriental as the author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia ” was 
in feeling, if not in fact. 

Sala, except for Russia and Europe, gained his store 
of world facts by travel to the Antipodes late in life. 
Landon was travelling all the time. Probably he was 
more at home in Teheran than Twickenham, and when 
the forbidden city of Lhasa threw open its doors to him 
as the official recorder of the official expedition, led by 
Sir Francis Younghusband (for he was not obliged to 
enter it in disguise as years later McGovern did for film 
purposes) he was possibly more at home in the palaces 
of Tibet than ever he was in the mansions of Mayfair. 

Yet these latter were open to him, too, as a man of 
culture—a personality of graciousness and old-world 
politeness, a little finicky with something distinctive, 
almost diplomatic, but with much more sincerity than 
any diplomat can boast. Landon was just one of those 
men who could make the utmost of a university educa- 
tion; he could not have done without it. It was his 
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password to Society (with a big ““S”’). He lacked the 
“push and go” of the modern journalist; if he had 
gone to Eton or Harrow instead of receiving private 
tuition, probably he would have been able to rough it 
better, and he would not have looked down upon 
London with the Oxford air of patronage. 

You can tell from his associates what manner of man 
he was. Rudyard Kipling was his best friend. Whether 
Kipling owed as much to Landon as Landon owed to 
him, I cannot say. I suspect that ‘honours were 
equal.” Certainly Kipling would never have been 
heard of so frequently in the daily Press without Landon 
and Mrs. Kipling. They screened the great author with 
loving solicitude. He knew nothing of business details. 
I suppose it would be hard to produce from the files of 
newspaper “‘ copy ” a scrap of MSS. or even of “ proof ” 
of the great Rudyard, so religiously were these collected 
and returned. 

I have placed Landon with the gods of the Fleet 
Street past. But I think that during the quarter of a 
century (almost) of my acquaintance with him, he was 
less of the Victorian than the Edwardian journalist ; 
he never got so far as the Georgian. He still cherished 
graces of style; he loved a polished period ; his journal- 
istic work was in the mode of the highly-finished minia- 
ture, not the boldness of the scene painter. His efforts 
were minute—not broad. The crude medium of the 
cable did not suit his pen. He needed a careful selection 
of colours and the most dependable of brushes, Indeed, 
he took as much delight in watercolour painting, pencil 
drawing, or photography as he did in penning literature. 

In all matters, I had during a number of years, intimate 
dealings with him. I had to explain why one short 
article upon which he set great store never appeared 
in print. The loss of it affected him as greatly as the 
death of a child. For he had the feelings of a father 
while remaining a bachelor. Time and again I have 
had to break it to him that his photographs, technically 
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perfect, scarcely were topical enough after many weeks 
of delay on the ocean. Then, too, I had to supervise 
his “‘ expenses ”? account—an easy matter, for he never 
was asked to render one. (This, indeed, was the preroga- 
tive of the Journalist-Princes of the Past: their soul 
was above counting coppers). 

I have called Landon a journalist. Candidly, I don’t 
think he ever was one—primarily. A publicist? Yes, 
But as a newspaper man he was no match for that other 
type of special correspondent as represented by one of his 
contemporaries—indeed one who was in the same pair 
of shafts during the war, at G.H.Q. The couple acted 
alternately for The Daily Telegraph and Daily Chronicle, 
thrown together as unwilling bedfellows by a War Office 
bent upon rationing the Press—need I say I refer to my 
friend, Philip Gibbs ? 

I could say much about Gibbs, not so much, perhaps, 
as he has so delightfully said about himself, but will 
content myself with this—that Landon inflicted his 
academic contributions upon The Daily Chronicle public, 
and its readers must have been greatly puzzled by his 
literary highbrow style. And once they tasted the 
fullblooded picturesqueness of Gibbs there was no more 
call for Landon as correspondent of the two papers at 
the Front. Consequently when Gibbs earned his knight- 
hood, Landon received no honour. He never courted it, 
and, therefore, it did not come his way. He had a 
righteous contempt for the honours which were showered 
upon the conspicuous and pushful scribes in those days. 

There was one trait in Landon’s mental make-up which 
was particularly characteristic. In February, 1922, 
when the Prince of Wales was in India and Landon was 
special correspondent, The Times and Mail published a 
sensational telegram as to an alleged shooting at the car 
in which His Royal Highness travelled. The Daily 
Telegraph and Daily Chronicle both had similar accounts, 
but Landon cabled a “hold up,” and consequently 
neither of these two papers published the startling news 
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while it was still fresh. There was a good deal of 
mystery about his cable. Why should Landon spoil a 
good “story?” 

It fell to my lot to conduct an inquiry. Official 
quarters disdained knowledge of the shooting affray ; 
the India Office could only surmise that the incident was 
less serious than The Times had suggested and that the 
authorities in India were “ sitting on ” official messages. 
Downing Street drew blank. Nobody knew anything 
in London. Finally it occurred to some brilliant 
official that Landon should be asked what he meant. 

And when the story came out it appeared that no 
shooting had taken place at all; that at the most stones 
had been thrown up by the car itself as it passed over a 
loosely metalled road. 

So, after all, Landon was perfectly correct as the 
historian, but he let his paper down badly because he 
was too ready to reject a good “story.” No newspaper 
man of to-day would do as he did. 

The last letter which was personal to me from Landon, 
quite remarkably, was the first to disclose that he had 
taken to a typewriter. It was written on the eve of his 
departure for China via America, and, as usual, I made 
his cabling arrangements. China was an unfortunate 
destination ; in fact, Landon’s destiny was determined 
by it, for whilst in China he contracted that illness which 
ultimately led to his death two years later. 

Landon had just concluded a job at home which was 
not wholly agreeable to him. Rosita Forbes had sub- 
mitted a long narrative of her adventures in Morocco, 
and Landon had to cut it down, for serial purposes, to 
one half. He wrote: “I think the paper had really a 
good thing in this Moroccan story.” That shows how 
friendly Landon was to a contemporary writer. Journal- 
ists are not apt to be generous to each other. 

He added: “TI certainly think that the Perdicaris 
incident should have been retained.” 

I was personally interested in this Perdicaris “ inci- 
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dent,” and I am tempted to tell you why, more particu- 
larly as it will introduce another and perhaps the latest 
type of modern newspaper man, who has found a more 
fruitful field than journalism in authorship and play- 
writing. It was in Morocco that I met this young man, 
full of enthusiasm and resource, one of The Daily Mail 
““ crowd ”—Edgar Wallace, the future author of “‘ The 
Ringer ” and many another sensation. 

Now for my modest reminiscence : 

Raisuli, whose death was reported in December, 1923, 
and many times subsequently, amongst his other 
exploits carried off, in 1904, a wealthy American, Mr. 
Perdicaris, and his English son-in-law, Mr. Cromwell 
Varley, from the house of the former on the outskirts 
of Tangiers.1 They were held to ransom and the 
Americans sent a fleet of warships; the British were 
content with one. They were anchored off Tangiers 
when I was hurried to the scene, and I found them when 
I reached this port from Gibraltar, 

I spent a very interesting three or four weeks, but I 
had been preceded by Edgar Wallace, the novelist, who 
was commissioned by The Daily Mal, and who had 
already got into touch with Raisuli. He had obtained 
from him the letter addressed to his paper explaining 
the grounds for his action and setting forth his grievances. 
My editor, regardless of the fact that I had been a few 
hours only in Tangiers, sent me a cablegram of reproot 
because J] had not then obtained a similar letter. As 
it happened I did ultimately, largely through American 
influence, get into personal touch with Raisuli, and 
received from him a letter which was published here in 
facsimile. 

I daresay Mr. Edgar Wallace will recollect that one 
morning, early, when something toward was expected, 
he rode with Reuter’s correspondent through the market- 


 Raisuli was made captive by the Riffs in January, 1925. This was the man 
who led Spain into a most expensive campaign, and to whom the great Powers 
truckled, mainly because they could not agree amongst themselves. 





PERCY LEFROY MAPLETON 


Onginal Sketch which led to the Capture of this Romantic 
Railway Murderer (See page 26) 
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place and, unfortunately, was thrown from his horse, 
and had to return to his hotel. It led to my calling upon 
him and our better acquaintance. 

When the terms for ransom were settled I did not see 
Mr. Wallace during my lonely vigil in the market-place, 
at dawn, when the camels lazily and with many grunts 
bestirred themselves. A camel never seems to make a 
toilet of any kind, and at this early hour the beasts 
looked as if they had been up all night. They grunted 
and groaned horribly when the ransom of {11,000 in 
silver was packed for transport to the mountains, where 
Mr. Perdicaris was kept a prisoner. When he was 
released I was the first one to see him at his house, and 
he told me the whole story with courtesy and detail. Mr. 
Varley, on the other hand, with whom I could claim 
relationship by one branch of my family, behaved with 
that marked independence which seems to belong to the 
Englishman abroad. 

My experiences in Tangiers made a deep impression 
upon me because for the first time I saw diplomacy 
abroad at work, as I was in very intimate touch, not only 
with the American representatives, but with Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, British Plenipoteniary, who was then doyen 
of the Diplomatic Corps in Tangiers. He afterwards 
became Permanent Secretary to the Foreign Office. He 
was exceedingly kind and elucidated matters with great 
frankness. More than once I had to hurry from his room 
because the French Ambassador called, and Sir Arthur 
explained that, of course, a man of such diplomatic 
standing could not be kept waiting. The French made 
. — parade when they paid a ceremonial visit of this 

ind. 

The free and easy character of the Americans in their 
diplomatic dealings also created a favourable impression. 
I found the contrast between life on board their battle 
cruisers and the strict discipline on board the English 
warship, very great, as I went from one flagship to the 
other on Sunday morning, the Americans rather pro- 
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testing against putting a visitor from their vessel on 
board an English warship without invitation. I fou id 
the English captain in great reserve, living an isolated 
life in his big wardroom, but he unbent when he asked 
me to go back with him in his pinnace. 

In what I wrote on my return I ventured to predict 
that trouble was brewing at Tangiers, and it was not 
long before events followed each other in rapid succession. 
Raisuli himself, four years later, caged Sir Harry Maclean, 
the virtual head of the Sultan of Morocco’s army, and 
who was held to ransom for {20,000. I did not meet 
Sir Harry, who was not then in residence on the Moun- 
tain, but I did meet a remarkable person who styled 
herself a princess and who had been an English governess 
to the Sultan. However, this is not the place to detail 
the well-informed views of this lady nor to narrate the 
subsequent history of Morocco, in which the incidents 
of Agadir and the visit of the German Emperor stand 
out conspicuously. 

Very much has happened since then. The Morocco 
of yesterday is Morocco no more. French railways, 
international tourists, the ubiquitous motor car, have 
hastened the hands of the clock which had stood still for a 
thousand years. The Kaids have to-day taken to hiring 
out to European and American visitors golf courses at 
Fez. Indeed I count myself as lucky in having caught 
Morocco before it was exploited and civilised. 


CHAPTER XX 
HARRY WILSON OF BOW STREET 


Here is a story of a first brief, told to me by the late 
well-known Harry Wilson, the Bow Street solicitor. 

Early in 1924 one of the best known personalities at 
the Criminal Bar, Sir Richard Muir, died. He had 
started life as a journalist and married the daughter 
of the late William Leycester, chief of the Times Parlia- 
mentary corps, and sister of the Metropolitan magistrate. 
Not long before his death he wrote to Mr. Harry Wilson 
and said that he owed his success in life to the first brief 
placed in his hands by that solicitor, and he was very 
grateful. In his later years, as Senior Prosecuting 
Counsel to the Treasury, he participated in such famous 
murder cases as that of Crippen, Seddon, and Steinie 
Morrison. In 1884 he was a barrister in the Middle 
Temple without a brief. When he died he was regarded 
as one of the most costly Counsel of the day, not par- 
ticularly on account of his fees, for they were not always 
large, but because he had a habit of demanding docu- 
ments and copies of documents very expensive to 
procure. The detectives were not very fond of his 
exactions. 

Muir was not by any means a philatelist, but he 
owed to foreign stamp collection his start in life. It 
appears that the London Philatelic Society was very 
much concerned because of the sudden supply of stamps, 
purporting to be obliterated Sydney View stamps, 
unused, in sheets. They were very scarce and worth 
from {50 to {60 a sheet when procurable. They were 
to be had from a firm of stamp dealers in Cullum Street. 
The matter was placed in the hands of Wilson. 
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By one of the strange coincidences which so often 
serve the purposes of criminal detection, this solicitor 
was one day walking in the neighbourhood of Kennington 
Oval, when on the gate of a suburban house he saw the 
name, “‘ Sydney View” villa. Acting upon impulse he 
knocked at the door, and asked if the master of the house 
were at home. 

A nicely-spoken woman who answered the door said, 
*“ No, he won’t be home until 7 o’clock.” 

Wilson said he could not wait. The woman asked if 
she could do anything, and the visitor said: 

“Do you think your husband would let me have 
another sheet of Sydney View stamps ? ” 

She replied, “ I think so. Will you come in?” 

Quite unsuspectingly she led him into a room fitted 
with a lithographic plant for the production of postage 
stamps. The woman told him he might have two sheets 
of stamps if he wished. 

On this evidence Wilson sought for a warrant on 
Christmas Eve. He went to the City—nothing doing ! 
He went to the Metropolitan Police, having been in- 
formed that the neighbourhood was within their district. 
Finally, the matter was deferred until application could 
be made at the Thames Police Court, the magistrate of 
which, John Dickenson, granted a warrant. He hap- 
pened to be interested in philately. The warrant was 
issued and the two partners in Cullum Street were 
arrested. 

Then Wilson went to Poland, the great criminal 
lawyer, and Poland said he would not think of taking 
up a case concerning a boy’s hobby. Charles Mathews, 
then a rising criminal barrister, was to have been junior 
to Poland, and he was quite willing to accept the brief 
as Senior, but he asked, in turn, for a Junior. Wilson 
was at that time accustomed to put a considerable 
amount of work into the hands of the well-known 
Geogehan, but Geogehan did not wish to act in the case, 
but said : 
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“‘ There is a young fellow upstairs hungry for work.” 

It was Muir. 

Muir snatched at the brief, and in the result, the 
stamp dealers were convicted and sentenced, although 
there was a doubtful point of law as to whether the 
forgery of obliterated stamps was a forgery at all. 


Il 


Two or three years subsequent to the series of “ Jack 
the Ripper ”’ atrocities in the East End (not one of them 
occurred in Whitechapel) there was a peculiarly brutal 
tragedy of a similar class in the same district. It revived 
the belief that the “‘ Ripper ”’ had been in safe custody 
for a while, had regained his liberty and resumed his old 
career of outrage and murder. Consequently when a 
ship’s fireman was arrested his guilt was too readily 
assumed. 

The detective police were not quite so sure about it. 
They had small scruple in using two reporters—one of 
them was myself—to secure their own ends. 

One day a detective-sergeant beckoned to the pair of 
pressmen and then communicated in strict secrecy the 
address of the ship’s fireman in a naval port, not at any 
great distance from London. 

Initiative was not denied tome. My friend and I were 
as speedily as can be en route for this port, and without 
much difficulty found the ship’s fireman’s wife—a 
virago who, in no unmeasured language, gave the man 
away. 

It seemed a sure thing—sure enough to pursue 
inquiries in the shipping centre of London and at the 
Board of Trade offices. Registers were examined, dates 
compared, and, finally, an ingenious string of facsimile 
signatures produced—the object being to show that each 
time the accused man “ signed on” it was within a day 
or two of the latest “‘ Whitechapel’ murder. 
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I recollect accompanying Wilson and Marshall Hall 
after the police court proceedings. 

In the sequel the ship’s fireman was discharged. 

I don’t suppose that it would have occurred to him 
that he had a ground of action against anybody. 

The ship’s fireman’s case was at once taken up by a 
newspaper which made the most of it—the Star. Its 
editor, none other than “ T.P.,”? who founded it, was keen 
to take a rise out of another journal. In 1894 “ T.P.” 
admitted that crime had sent up the circulation of his 
paper at that period. It always does. 

They say in Fleet Street that ‘ dog doesn’t eat dog.” 
It was not so in this case. 

“T.P.” lost no time in taking the ship’s fireman to 
Harry Wilson, who as a police court lawyer had a rising 
reputation, and he did not think twice about briefing 
counsel, Marshall Hall, also of rising reputation, and, 
in the end, the case came for trial and was settled on 
payment of damages so moderate that the expenditure 
from the paper’s point of view was nominal. 

In the editorial offices of the benevolent paper which 
had instituted the campaign against its contemporary 
the ship’s fireman, the solicitor, the editor and his 
colleague, drank champagne to celebrate the event. 

The fireman was new to the liquor. The first glass 
or two made him genial. 

‘What have you done with all that money ? ” asked 
the newspaper men. 

“‘ Got it in my cap,” was the reply. 

** But you'll lose it. Better give it to Mr. —— to 
be put in his safe until you want it.” 

The man complied, but after a glass or two more of 
champagne he grew quarrelsome and demanded it back, 
as he “ wasn’t going to be robbed.” 

What became of him? Did he go back to his spouse ? 
Not at all. 

A day later the man was outside the lawyer’s office, 
waiting to settle up. The solicitor was engaged with a 
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gentleman who projected a gun-running expedition to 
South America, where two Republics were at war. 

“A ship’s fireman, did you say! Just the man I 
want! Let me see him!” 

“ But,” said the lawyer, ‘it’s a dangerous game.” 

“Not a bit. DIl make him chief stoker.” 

Next day he sailed for the Spanish Main and never 
has been heard of since. 

As for myself I never met with a word of reproach 
from my chief, although, it must be admitted that I had 
played a venturesome part. I always used to say, at 
this period of my life: 

*‘ There’s one thing about the Boss, he never lets you 
down!” 


Ill 


Mr. Wilson was a man who always had a story to tell, 
and as his branch of the profession is a particularly 
interesting one [ always found his narrative of “ cases ” 
exceptionally attractive. In 1923 Mr. Wilson was very 
seriously ill, and among his many sympathisers was Mr. 
Justice Darling, who was on the eve of his retirement 
from the Bench. One cryptic message which he sent 
Wilson (through his son) ran: “‘ Does your father still 
remember the difference between a vicar and a rector ?”’ 

The explanation was this: When Wilson was serving 
his articles and preparing for his final examination, one of 
his firm said to him, ‘ You have an extra subject to take. 
Why not specialise?” As it happened the firm in 
question was at that time concerned in some ecclesiastical 
cases and so the suggestion came, ‘‘ Why not go in for 
——— law ; you seem interested in it.” Wilson 

id. 

There came proceedings in which Darling, who was 
not a success in Common Law practice, was Junior 
Counsel. He himself had specialised in ecclesiastical 
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law. The proceedings concerned the ownership of a 
pew in a country church, which had been abolishe in 
the course of the restoration. Young Wilson was sent 
to Darling, and the question then arose, ‘“‘ What is the 
difference between a vicar and a rector?”’ Apparently, 
the difference is that a rector has no need to gain consent, 
but a vicar must obtain it. This was the explanation 
offered to Darling by Wilson. Darling quickly retorted, 
‘* How did you know that?” Wilson told him that he 
was specialising in ecclesiastical law. 

Parenthetically, it is very curious that in the one case 
Darling developed into one of the most popular and 
humorous judges that ever sat in the Courts, and in the 
other, Wilson became one of the best police court lawyers 
that ever frequented Bow Street. 

Let me continue the story as far as I can in Mr. 
Wilson’s own words: 

*“‘ This incident led me to pay a visit to Tennyson, in 
the Isle of Wight. The poet was himself one of the 
litigants in this particular case. I was taken to Fresh- 
water by one ‘ J.F.,’ who apparently had the run of the 
house without any reserve. Tennyson himself met us 
on the steps of a glass porch, or portico. I never saw a 
more ill-dressed, dirtier man. He was smoking a pipe. 
‘ J.F.’ shouted out, ‘ Alfred, we have come to see you.’ 
Tennyson turned on his heel and thumped on an inner 
door, and Mrs. Tennyson appeared. She said, ‘ Hush’ 
he is writing something.’ The poet turned from us and 
went into an adjoining den. A little later we were 
admitted. The atmosphere was terrific, no ventilation, 
disorder everywhere. The air was impregnated, not 
only with the fumes of tobacco, but with opium, for 
Tennyson had a habit of smoking a combination of the 
two. 

“* The return journey by coach was laughable. Tenny- 
son sat with us on the top. He wore at that time the 
familiar soft, wideawake hat, and the equally familiar 
Tennysonian cloak, quite distinctive. To my surprise, 
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walking along the road there was an exact replica, a 
figure also with soft hat, Tennysonian cloak, and ragged 
beard. Tennyson himself said, ‘ There’s Tennyson !’ 
and continued, ‘I pay him a shilling a time. He poses 
for me whenever there are Americans about. They 
follow him everywhere. He makes memento pots in 
the village, and they buy the pots of him, and so 1 am 
saved the American annoyance.’ ”’ 


IV 


There is another story told by Wilson concerning a 
very well-known newspaper man, the late Kennedy 
Jones. Wilson knew Kennedy Jones in his struggling 
days. They both were of a convivial group known to 
Augustus Harris, of Drury Lane, when that great 
entrepreneur started the first of the fancy dress balls at 
Covent Garden, and he desired the presence of them 
all on that occasion. Walking down the Strand, passing 
a tailor’s, Wilson said to his companion, “ Jones, I must 
go in here.” Jones said, “‘ By the way, I have no dress 
suit and, therefore, I shall not be able to go to the ball.” 
Wilson replied, ‘‘ Come along in with me,” and added, 
“order your dress suit. I will back you up to that 
extent, but you won’t get it in time for the ball.” So 
they proceeded to Moss, a gentleman who was, at that 
time, prepared to lend dress suits complete, and Kennedy 
Jones was duly fitted out. 

“Did Kennedy Jones ever repay you for the cost of 
that dress suit?” I asked. Wilson said, “I quite 
forget. No doubt he did, but I recollect his coming to 
me and saying: ‘ Wilson, you have got to help to find 
a baby. It has been lost for three days. We have 
searched everywhere.’ 

“It appears that the baby had been taken out of the 
perambulator while the woman in charge of it had gone 
into a public house. There was no clue to its where- 
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abouts. I happened at that time to have in my employ, 
as I was then doing a lot of strange business for the Siar, 
an ex-police officer, named Jameson. I called Jameson 
in, told him the facts, and he went off, where I do not 
know, and what *. did I never learned, but within an 
hour or so he produced the baby.” 

I inquired, ‘“‘ Was he in with the abductors ?” Wilson 
replied, “I do not think so. He knew where to look. 
Ther: were some interesting negotiations as a ransom 
had been demanded, but the baby was restored on the 
passing of a {5 note.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


AN AFTER-WORD 
I 


Turis final chapter will, I hope, “ point the moral ” if it 
does not “ adorn the tale.” 

This book has not been written to gratify personal 
vanity, nor to pay off old grudges. It is offered as the 
outcome of practical experience as a guide to the would- 
be aspirant to journalistic laurels and who wishes to 
know ‘‘ How to get to Fleet Street.” If the reader is 
not interested in that problem, either for himself or for 
his son, he can skip these few conclusions. 

I have dealt with those years which witnessed the 
passing of the Old Journalism and the coming of the 
New ; and I think I have shown that there is no difference 
between the two, save development. As long as man- 
kind is what it is, so journalism will always be journalism ; 
and as there is no royal road to Fleet Street, it is equally 
true that the journalist is born and not made. 

Let me answer a few queries : 

(1) Should a journalist be a public school boy first, 
and later take his university degree ? 

The reply is that few university men go straight from 
university to industry and make a success of it. They 
generally fail. Again and again I have had graduates 
just down from Oxford come to me in search of positions 
for which they have acquired no qualification. They 
expect to take up posts as reviewers and dramatic critics 
without the briefest apprenticeship. Invariably when 
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I have seen that they are afflicted with the leprosy of 
self-conceit, I have told them to go away and “ wash 
in the waters of Jordan,” explaining that I .neant 
by that they should apprentice themselves to some 
newspaper — preferably a country office— where they 
could learn the rudiments of the profession. They 
have departed very sorrowfully and have never come 
back. 

I would not for a moment decry the advantages of a 
university degree. If your aim is to become a leader 
writer or a critic it will be a great asset, and it will act 
as a password to the haunts of society, where, after all, 
much of the chit-chat of the day is to be gleaned. It 
will serve, also, if your ambition is to develop into a 
newspaper proprietor, or a dealer in newspaper pro- 
perties, although some such men have done wonders 
in amassing fortunes without the “ guinea stamp,” for 
in that walk of life the university fellow may be 
out-matched by the vulgar, uneducated self-made 
man, 

(2) What is the right age to begin to learn journalism ? 

Reply : Directly you can read and write. Assuming 
that you can remain at school or class until you are 
seventeen or eighteen, it won’t do you any harm at all if 
you enter an office or workshop for a year or two. Then 
your next step should be to apprentice yourself to a news- 
paper taking pupils ; and, if you cannot do that, to enter 
the employment of a weekly newspaper in a country 
district where you can acquire a practical insight into 
all sorts of reporting, and may develop, if you naturally 
possess it, a “* nose for news.” A district reporter cannot 
do without one. 

(3) Shall I become a reporter or a sub-editor ? 

Undoubtedly, the modern tendency is for the journal- 
ist to quit reporting, as soon as the opportunity offers, 
in order to become a sub-editor. There is a reason for 
this madness, and herein it lies: The reporter’s life is a 
very uncertain one in respect of hours. Meal times, 
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play times, and going to bed times are dependent upon 
the particular engagement of each day. Many a man’s 
digestion is ruined in early life by having to dine one day 
at noon, the next at nine p.m., and on the next to go 
without dinner altogether. It is the real reason for a 
man taking to drink and “ pick-me-ups ” — even 
drugs. 

Again, a man when he rises in the morning may 
not look forward to going to bed that day at all. 
He may have to work into the small hours, or even 
right into the next night. I have done it myself 
frequently. 

Nor is a reporter sure of getting home “ with the 
milk”: he may be sent far north, or across the Channel, 
without even so much as a change of collar or a tooth 
brush. 

It is these uncertainties which lead men of little 
ambition to prefer the comparative regularity and 
quietude of the life of a sub-editor. The attractions are 
regular hours, varied only as the rota changes, regular 
meal times with the principal one, dinner, at home, and 
regular hours for sleeping. Further, although reporters 
have their “ days off,’’ it is the sub-editor only who can 
depend upon getting the day assigned to him; the 
reporter cannot count upon his date at all. I want to 
quote here Mr. J. Hugh Jones, who died at the age of 43 
(1927). He had risen from a newsboy to become 
Editorial Director of the Datly News. 

“‘ To take the ordinary experience a would-be journal- 
ist starts in the provinces at, say, seventeen years of age, 
as an apprentice to a newspaper, usually a weekly,” said 
Hugh Jones ten days before his death. ‘Thence, if 
he is well-advised, he seeks experience by changing to a 
daily and going from town to town. Should he possess 
ability, he will get his chance and one day some article 
of his will be ‘ spotted’ by an editor in London in search 
of new blood, and he will have an invitation to join the 
staff of a daily, as a descriptive reporter. It is in this 
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way that an up-to-date London daily recruits its 
personnel. 

“The promotion may not be so rapid as this. The 
temptation is for the descriptive reporter to remain in 
Some country town or city if he has offers of a sub- 
editorship, and, even if he decides to reach Fleet Street, he 
will still find that the demand for sub-editors is greater 
than the demand for reporters. Whether a man remains 
in the provinces or comes to town, if he enters the sub- 
editors’ ranks he is doomed. From that moment his life 
is an artificiality. His spare time is spent in a monoton- 
ous flat in a dull suburb. He marries early—too early— 
the tedium is relieved by perhaps a round of golf. But 
otherwise the sub-editor does not come into contact 
with the outer world. His experience is what he has 
garnered as a reporter, that and nothing more, for he 
has lost touch with men and things.” 

To this I should wish to add : 

And yet the sub-editor is supposed to determine the 
news value of the “ stories ” which the reporters write, 
and by some extraordinary instinct he actually does 
arrive at results. Of recent years, however, the intro- 
duction of the telephone and typewriter has enabled 
the sub-editor to make a second-hand acquaintance 
with the world-at-large, by ringing up sources of informa- 
tion. He becomes a creator and not merely a critic 
and corrector. Frequently the poor reporter will fail 
to recognise his contribution to a ‘stunt’? column 
with ‘splashed headlines,” so deftly has it been 
interwoven with “agency stuff” and sub-editorial 
“* write-up.” 

But taking everything into consideration, if you 
wish to live—to enjoy journalism—shun sub-editing, 
go reporting or special corresponding and put as 
many miles between yourself and the ‘office’ as 
possible, 

(4) Is it necessary to join a Union? 

Whether you like it or not, young sir (I am addressing 
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the budded journalist) you must elect to serve under the 
flag of the Union (which is red) or the Institute (which is, 
or was, red, too—the colour of its tape). To the former 
the working journalist owes his status, his fixed hours 
(theoretically) and his salary. To the latter his pro- 
fessional distinction and aura, chiefly enjoyed by news- 
paper proprietors, editors, leader writers, and lady 
contributors. There is also a Mysterious “ Circle” to 
which musical critics are admitted. 

(5) Is shorthand necessary ? 

Yes ; but don’t let anybody know that you can write 
legibly at a hundred and sixty words a minute, and 
transcribe and type a column of two thousand words in 
less than an hour. Many a man who has had speed has 
suffered for it throughout his life by being put on to jobs 
demanding a full “note.” Shorthand should be your 
servant, not your master. You can do without it, but 
you can do better with it. Typewriting, too, is a 
modern necessity—an essential part of the journalist’s 
fit up. 

(6 Is a man wise to take up a post on a news 
agency ? 

Certainly, he will be hard worked, but sharpened up 
by the work. Some high positions have fallen to ex- 
agency men, although the fortunate ones have had 
training in the provinces first. Two men, one of them 
Lints Smith, Manager of The Times, and the other, Sir 
Andrew Caird, late Managing Director of The Daily Mail, 
both served on a local paper at Southport. There is no 
experience equal to that of the agency man, although 
eben speeches are seldom reported nowadays at 
ength by travelling corps of reporters. 

Now let me give you a few “ pointers ” and several 
“* don’ts.”” 

Read your own paper regularly and intelligently. 

Don’t be too proud to read your own con- 


iaaaaea when published. Some men say they never 
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Don’t criticise your chiefs. Give them credit for know- 
ing a little more than you do. 

Make friends and don’t make worries. 

Never give away the police. Don’t break confidences. 

Don’t accept bribes to put in or leave out. 

Don’t disclose your methods even to your chief. 

Always help a colleague, but don’t trust him with an 
exclusive if you wish to keep it to yourself. 

Don’t run up an expenses bill. One day you may 
have to charter an aeroplane on your own and the bill 
will not be questioned. 

Spend your holidays abroad. 

Don’t drink or gamble. 

Don’t watch the clock when overtime is due. Get 
overtime out of your head. 

Be as truthful as you can. Remember that you are 
the historian. 

Get together a little library—The Bible, Shakespeare, 
a pronouncing dictionary, a book of synonyms, a good 
geography and an English history. 

A course of crossword puzzles will do you no harm. 

If you must quote, give Dickens a rest! Forget 
R. L. Stevenson. Choose an author with a modern 
rca You will be understood better. Rudyard 

ipling is overworked ; so is Conan Doyle (“‘ My dear 
Watson,” of course). You may find Arnold Bennett 
useful, and Hall Caine a tonic, and you may not. Gals- 
worthy is too new and Edgar Wallace isn’t a classic, yet. 
Gosse may serve if you are tired of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
and H. G. Wells or “ G.B.S.” are very very modern. 

Shave, or you will be reckoned old before your time. 

To the Lady Journalist : Don’t be dowdy; but don’t 
be a Paris model. Dress with taste; don’t be con- 
spicuous by being behind or in front of the fashion. 

Treat a man as your equal; probably he is your 
inferior. But don’t let him know that you know it! 

To every journalist: Be thorough. If you start a 
book, finish it. 
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Call a man by his name—he likes it—especially if you 
can call him “‘ Sir John.” 

Don’t be an all-round man. Call yourself an expert 
and others will do so, too. 

And here is a final don’t : Don’t “ go in for ” Journal- 
ism, Publicity will pay you better. 


COBDEN AND GARIBALDI. 
A letter from Richard Cobden to John Richardson 


of particular interest because of its estimate of Garibaldi, 
and also (to me) because it has not been my experience 
that “no testimonial fund reaches a large amount 
through numerous small subscriptions.” 


Gym, Ron aud Cady 
fer waa 
ticles 
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